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Hyatt-ize ; 


our Looms : 
fo Y S 
Better Fabrics _ 


incor 





A 


tion, 

Bu 

[' is significant that many of the best mills manufacturing resol 
silk, rayon and cotton fabrics specify that their looms be sere 
equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings. They realize that Mrs 


quality looms require quality bearings. Cotto 
held 


They know that Hyatt Bearings maintain, smoothly and Wedt 
unerringly, a permanent coordination of the shafts and that aa 
especially on the rocker shafts, they greatly reduce the only « 
chances for thin places in the fabric by eliminating wear a 
at these points. foal 


Saw 


+ 
e 


Hyatt Bearings have been accepted not only as a distinct 
aid to quality and efficiency in making better cloth, but his 
also because they reduce power, lubrication and main- of a 
tenance expense, and play an important part in maintaining appoi 


tive ¢ 


production schedules. occas 
ture a 

A growing demand for Hyatt-ized looms has followed Th 
recognition of their durability. Hyatt Bearings have been the ne 


° ° : been ; 
used for about thirteen years in looms. They will operate on 
many more years without need for replacement. accur: 

produ 
his 1 


a ss HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY net 
Specify a , Newark Detroit Chicago San Francisco ee 
on your canm: aeears — Worcester Philadelphia Charlotte ci y 
enjoy the returns on this Pittsburgh iit 


In | 


“TT . re 
HYATT z 


sound investment. 
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A.C.M.A. Takes Active Step Toward Stabilization 


Thirtieth Annual Convention of American Cotton Manufacturers Association Empowers Appointment of Com- 


mittee to Develop Method of Remedying Present Evils—sS. F. 


Atlanta Meeting 


OME 
—and adjourn. 


conventions just convene 


It is estimated that, if all 

the resolutions adopted by 
\merican business conventions were 
actually put into force, we would 
reach a condition of industrial bliss 


inconceivable to the human imagina 


tion. 
But, unfortunately, most of the 
resolutions barely survive adjourn- 
ent. 


However in the case of the 30th 
wnnual the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
held at Atlanta. Ga., and 
Wednesday of this week, definite ma- 


convention of American 


Tuesday 


hinery was established to insure tran- 
slation of into Not 
only did the members present “talk out 
of school” and | 


words actions 
he situation in 
manufacturing industry 
frankly and fearlessly, but they also 
saw to it that a 


he taken which 


face t 


he cotton 


definite step should 
initiate a 
for existing 


would 
remedial evils. 
ry 


program 
is step consisted in the appointment 
fia will 
appoint a larger and more representa- 


committee which in 


( 


turn 


tive committee to consider ways and 
means of establishing cotton manutfac- 
ture on an economically sounder basis. 


The keynote of the convention was 
e need for facts. The industry has 
been awakening gradually to a realiza- 
tion of the deplorable absence of 
accurate statistical information § on 
production, stocks and unfilled orders. 
his realization crystallized at Atlanta 
the American Association 
opened the wav for an industry-wide 

peration toward accurate 


4] 


where 


leading 
finding. 

In this work it has already secured 

\ssociation 

Merchants of New 

rk and practical 

Ize of cooperation from the Nat- 


1 


ictive support of the 
Cotton Textile 
has received a 
Association of Cotton Manufae- 
S Nor does it plan to stop here. 
hoped to enlist the cooperation 
he various State organizations and 
the associations in the converting, 


lesale and retail fields. 


Naturally it is impossible to hazard 
this 
tem- 


uess as to the endpoint of 


ement. It may start with a 





Regarded as Most Important Ever Held 


porary program of curtailment and = nificant. fact that the 

lead up gradually to some such ambi did more that 1 

tious plan as that outlined by George It ful ustified the 

S. Harris for a Cotton Textile Insti- generally prior to. the 

tute which will group all factors in” the sessions tl veel 

the industry in one concerted drive most important ever hel 

toward stabilization. Ani zation It also justitie 
Details are unimportant he read expre 


S. F. Patterson, Elected President, American Cotton Manufacturers 


Patterson 





4ssociation 


Elected 
Excellent Program of Addresses 


and 


President 


e vision and cout 


rave l ( 
\\ ] Vereen ind those i ( 
h him during the last vea 
Excellent Attendance 
Nor was this definite action 
mly felicitous feature of the eel 
ing Striking still another importa 
keynote, the program included se 
eral addresse m the vital ubje 
he relatio1 PTIcu ¢ 
ndustry 
In addition, an unusually large 
tendance, particularly of, leading ey 
excutives: ideal weather and « t 
lent auxiliary program arrangement 
nnbined make the \tl 


meeting a memorable one 


S. F. Patterson Elected 

hie convention advance 
atte ol 0 Roanoke Rapid \ 
from the position of first ice-pre 
dent to the presidency an 
honored a man who has been active 
In cooperative work tending toward 
the best interest ot the imdust 
It was the opimon ot the “lobby 
that the election ot Mr latte l 
msures the continuation of the con 
structive work undertaken by Mi 
Vereen during the last veat 


Distinguished Guests Present 

The association was honored by the 
presence of many distinguished guest 
speakers, including Governor Clit 
Walker of (Georgia: United 

senator Waltet | (seorge 
Georgia: forme secretary Ol 
\griculture Edwin T. Meredith; W 
B. Macé oll, president of the National 


ford 
states 


trom 





\ssociation of Cotton Manutacturet 
and others \ large attendance wa 
on hand from New England Ne 
York and Philadelphia, and this wa 
due to the active efforts of the follow 
ng comiunittees 

Vew England Philip ¢ Went 
worth, Chairman, Providence, R. 1; 


E Kent Owiit B HH B. Drape Rob 


ert Amory. Morgan Butler, Russell H 
Leonard, Herbert G. Beede, Harry | 
Bailey 

New York Road Rowe, Cha 
man: Ridley Watts: | Holt Hav 
wood. S. | Dribben, J P. Steven 
J. EK. Rousmaniere, Wm. H. Baldwin 
William McKinley, Spencet inne! 
Thoma Hale. George Fraker ! = 
Newell, \\ lian Vermilve \\ | 
Winchestet 

PI lad Ip] ll Phil Pa Stee] ( i 
mat \ndrew S. Webb, Fred Rake 
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| Ashby 


, Blythe, S. M. D. 
per, Harry 


Butterworth, John 
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Mitchell, J. H. 
Muller. 


Daingerfield, L. P. 


Opening Session of Convention 


bie two outstanding keynotes of 
the A. C. M. A 


mely, the need for statistical know] 


Convention 


‘dge in textile production and the ne 
essity for mutual solution of the co 
related problems of industry and agri- 
ulture, were sounded at the opening 
ession held) on Tuesday mornmg 
he former was the principal subject 
if the president's annual address while 


the latter formed the theme of Sena 





Jas. P. Gossett, Elected First J ice- 
President, A. C. M. A. 
tor George's remarks In addition, 


his session was featured by a_ talk 
irom Dr. G. W. Dver, 
Stuart W. Cramer 
ost torcetul, 


described by 
as probably “the 
most pointed and most 


enjovable address ever presented be 
tore the American Cotton Manufac 
turers Association.’ 


Nor was the influence of this un 
usually interesting program limited by 
restricted attendance The large con 
vention hall was well tilled when 
resident W. J. Vereen called the 
ineeting to order and presented the 
Rev. Dr. B. R. Lacy, Jr., pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian Church in At 
lanta, who delivered the invocation 


Welcomed by Governor 


lhe association was honored by the 
Hon. Clittord Walker, 
vovernor of the state of Georgia, who 
formally welcomed the members and 


presence of 


guests to the city and state 


Gsov. Walker, however, did not limit 
his remarks to flowery sentiments but 
touched on one of the great economic 
problems of the day—the need for im 
provement of our agricultural status. 
He stated that the tarmer of the 
South, as of the nation, is prostrate 
and that the 


depends 


solution of his position 
upon the furnishing of a cash 
warket for his produce at home. In 
this connection he referred to the 
spread of about 300°, between the fig- 
ure paid the farmer for his produce 
at home and the tinal price paid by the 
ultimate consume 

People are awakening to the fact, 
e stated, that if the industrial de 
velopment of the South can furnish 
to the farmer such a market at home 


for his surplus crops, the latter wall 


be able to develop his property effici- 
ently and to support his family and 
educate his children properly. 

He closed by expressing the belief 
that Atlanta never before had in its 
midst a convention of such import as 
the one held there this week. 

\n unusually graceful response to 
this address of welcome was made by 
Cason J. Callaway, of La Grange, Ga., 
who expressed the hope that out of the 
meeting would develop some thought 
or word or influence which will fur 
ther the interests common to all. 


Announcement of Committees 


The next order of business was the 


announcement of the following per 
sonnel of the Committee on Nomina 
tions and the Committee on Resolu 
tions: 

William D. An 
derson, Macon, Ga., chairman; H 
B. Jennings, Union, S. C., and S. P 
Henderson, N. C 
Resolutions J H 


‘ 
Vominattons 


Cooper, 


Separk, Gas 


tonia, N. ©., chairman; Alex. Long 
Rock Hill, S. C., and H. L. Wil 
liams, Columbus, Ga 

President’s Address 


There was nothing routine about 
President \Vereen’s annual address at 
Instead of dwell- 


associational 


the opening session 
ng upon 
analyzed the outstanding problems af 
fecting the whole industry and pointed 


A. C. M. 


FIRST SESSION, TUESDAY, MAY 
Address—W. J. 


President’s Annual 
trie, Ga. 

Address: 
Washington, D. C. 


Address: 


affairs, he 


“Service Through 


out ways and means by which faults 
might be corrected. He dwelt par- 
ticularly on the need for an accurate 
knowledge of probable demand and 
upon the steps being taken to develop 
such vital statistics. His address is 
printed in full in another section of 
this issue. 


“Service Through Industry” 

Rarely is opinion regarding an ad- 
dress so unanimous as that on the 
talk presented by Dr. G. W. Dyer, of 
Vanderbilt Nashville, 


lenn., “Service 


University, 
whose subject) was 


Lobby 
rated Dr. Dyer’s address as one of 


Through Industry.” gossip 
the best ever delivered before an as- 
sociation meeting. 

Paying a tribute to industry's con- 
tribution to American ideals, the 
speake1 contrasted this force with our 
system of politics, which he described 
as a failure; with our systems of edu 
cation and religion which, he. stated, 
succeeded only in a limited degree; 
and with our social system which, he 
feels, has made no marked progress. 

And yet, Dr. Dyer pointed out, in 
dustry is the object of attack from 
all these other spheres of action. 

Developing this thought, he = ap- 
proached directly the theory of social- 
ism vs. the theory of individualism as 
follows: 

The theory of individualism is fie 
tion, but wonderful fiction. Give a 
man title to his property and he'll 
dedicate it to the service of the peo- 
ple. If he invests it, that’s a form of 


A. CONVENTION INDEX 


18. 10:00 A. M 
Vereen of Moul- 


United States Senator Walter F. George, 


Industry”—Dr. Gus W. 


Dyer, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn 


SECOND SESSION, TUESDAY, MAY 18, 3:00 P. M 


Address: 
New York 

Thematie Discussion 
Industry”... .. 


N. Baxter Jackson, Chemical National Bank, 


“Statistics in the Cotton Textile 


THIRD SESSION, TUESDAY MAY 18, 7:00 P. M 
ANNUAL BANQUET—Toastmaster, President W. J. 


Vereen. 
Address: 


Edwin T. 


Meredith, Des 


Moines, lowa, 


former Secretary of Agriculture, Editor of Successful 


Farming 


Address: 


Dr. Howard Rondthaler, President Salem Col- 


lege. Winston-Salem, N. C 
FOURTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY, MAY 19, 10:00 A. M.. 


Annual Report of the Secretary and Treasurer, Winston 
D. Adams, Charlotte, N. C 
Annual Report on the National Council of American 
Cotton Manufacturers, Stuart W. Cramer, Joint 
President 
Research and the Southern Textile 
F. Gordon Cobb, Lancaster, S. C 
Address: E. G. Field, Peat, Marwick & Mitchell Co.... 
Reports of Committees: 
(a) National Committee 
(b) Traffic Committee 
(c) Resolutions 
eR EE ee ee eee ee rere ree 
Presentation of President's Medal—Thomas H. Rennie. 
Pell City, Ala 


Association- 
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dedication; if he puts his property i: 
a bank, the bank dedicates it for hir 

And yet people talk about the da: 
gers of private wealth! 

The fundamental difference 
tween public and private ownership 
that although the aim of both is | 
sumably to use property for the se: 
ice of the public, the private type 
ownership calls on the greatest bra 
in the world, while public owners! 
utilizes the brains of politicians 

The job of the members of the 
sociation is to defend the theory 
\merican industry which is being 
tacked. 


Freedom of contract is one of the 


George S. Harris, Elected Second } ice- 
President, A. C. M. A. 


fundamental American 
\nd yet there is today 
demand to vield thar right and to 
demand that men in industry treat 
their employes not as equals but 
interiors. 


pt inciples ot 
democracy. 


In all human relationships in in 
try, it has been regarded as basic t 
the compensation for all commoditi 
and all services must be based on thie 
value of the commodity or service, de 


pending on the law of supply 
demand. 
And yet the conception seems to be 


vrowing that all this must go; 
that the settling of matters on a basis 
discarded. The 
pression is heing created that wae 
earners must be paid, not on the basis 


of equality be 


of his worth, but on the basis of /is 


needs. Hence the phrase “living 


wage!” Such a theory is commend 
able when based on American idea's 
but not when on another basis. 

The popular theory of the “h 
wage” seems to be that, if a mat 
woman is unable to make enoug! 
the American standard, the latt 
should go and the employer supp’ 
ment it by a bonus. This, the spe 
stated, is revolutionary. 

\ny group of men, he conti 
who demand more than the valu 


their services, are demanding cha! 
and are giving up their claim to the 
\merican standard of equality. [hey 


ask to be treated as inferiors. 


It has not been industry's g 
genius in manipulating machinery 


(Continued on page 71) 
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We Believe 


Editors 
Charles H. Clark Vernon E. Carroll in the Conservation and Protection 
Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woolf of Domestic 


Industries 





A Cotton Textile Institute 
h' JR years Textire Wortp has been 
preaching the need of cooperative action 
| the textile industry toward: 
(1) A broad program of 
chnical research, and 


fundamental 


(2) The development of accurate statistics 
on production and consumption of textiles. 

Its insistent and persistent advocacy of 
these steps has laid its editors open to the 
charge of hobby-riding, but has been based 
on their realization that the awakening of 

industry-wide consciousness of these needs 
is a prerequisite. 

That such a consciousness is being aroused 
was indicated by the all-important discussion 
which featured the meeting of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association at Atlanta 
this week. This was directed toward the sec- 
ond part of the above-mentioned program 
namely the compilation of statistical informa- 
tion. 

()pinions will differ as to the relative’ im- 
portance of technical and market research— 
and also as to the possible co-relation of the 
two efforts. However both are vitally neces 
sary, and it is probable that the exigencies of 
the present situation demand immediate action 
ending to alleviate the evils created by the 
practice of manufacturing goods in utter 
ignorance of existing halance between supply 
and demand. Furthermore it is logical to 
assume that cooperative action in this direc- 
tion would intensify the spirit of mutual 
responsibility and would lead eventually to 
further effort in the direction of technical 
research, 

\lthough every speaker on Tuesday after- 
noon’s program contributed valuable thought 
to the discussion, probably the outstanding 
suggestion was the definite plan for a cotton 
textile institute. offered by George S. Harris. 
ind published elsewhere in these columns. 

This plan was put up as a target to be 
shot at. Tt was not offered as a finished prod 
uct. It may undergo many and radical changes 
hefore adoption but, in essence, it represents 
the ideal which TextiLeE Wortp has been ad- 
vocating with possibly wearisome reiteration. 
Securing as it did a pledge of support from 
resident MacColl of the National Associa- 

of Cotton Manufacturers in any con- 
ructive work of this nature, and having 
lready the active cooperation of the Associa- 

n of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 

| of the various State associations, the 
\merican Association has a clear field of 
operation. 


1? 


let it do its utmost in the way of encour- 
vement of individual resistance to speculative 
oduction, but let it bear in mind that a 
ad program of factual determination is 
infinitely greater import to the future of 
industry than any temporary measures of 
remedial character. Let it also bear in 
nd that no program can be complete unless 


it complements market research with technical 
investigation into the premises of textile manu- 
facture. No matter how much we may know 
about supply and demand, we are facing a 
future of increasingly keen competition. This 
statement will be accepted by far-seeing manu- 
facturers without supporting argument. Con- 
sequently it is up to the industry at large 
to pry into traditional methods of manutfac- 
ture and to increase the potential profit: mar- 
gin by whatever radical changes such funda 
mental research discloses as necessary. In 
this it will merely follow the lead of all really 
progressive industries of the country. 

Above all, let the American Association and 
every other textile organization fight clear of 
the dangers of personal or associational jeal 
ousy. That is the bugbear they have to fight. 
PEXTILI 
Wortp has met in its investigation of this 
broad problem. 


It is the inhibiting factor which 


There is no stumbling block 
so effectual as is the man or group of men 
with a pet scheme for industry-wide research, 
which is based necessarily on the utilization 
of the facilities of some particular bureau or 
institute. When 
whether technical or statistical, reach the stage 


advocates of research, 
of willingness to subordinate all considera 
tions of personal jealousy and pride to the 
common good, the backbone of resistance to 
a broad program will be broken. Incidentally 
it has been recognition of this fact which has 
impelled Trextite Wortp to adopt the role 
of advocate rather than of initiator, because 
it realized that no action engineered by an 
individual commercial organization, no matter 
how sincere, could rid itself completely of the 
charge of self-interest. 

It is the impression of those editors of 
TEXTILE Wortp, who attended the Atlanta 
convention that the American Association is 
not disposed to regard questions of personal 
credit. It is their idea, for example, that Mr. 
Harris is perfectly willing to see his plan 
altered beyond recognition and bereft of 
authorship, as long as it leads eventually to 
constructive effort. It is their further opinion 
based on past experience, that the National 
\ssociation has at its helm men big enough to 
disregard all inter-associational jealousy and 
to lend their unqualified support to any move- 
ment which promises beneficial results to the 
textile industry as a whole. 

Qn the basis of these beliefs, it is the hope 
of Textire Wortp that the start made at 
\tlanta this week portends possibly the most 
important developments in the history of the 
\merican textile industrv. It looks to the 
leaders both North and South to convert that 
hope into conviction. 


* ~~ * 


The “Farmer-Labor” Alliance 
ITH characteristic directness, Stuart 
W. Cramer spoke frankly at Atlanta 
this week on one of the most difficult and im- 


portant problems of the day—the position of 


the farmer in relation to our national economic 
life. 

It has become a well-recognized fact that 
the prosperity of every individual in the 
country today is bound up with the prosperity 
of the agricultural population. The tre- 
mendous buying power of that section of the 
people makes it essential to all of us, from 
a purely selfish standpoint, that farming be 
placed and maintained on a profitable basis 

Many difficulties are in the way. It is trite 
to point out the decentralized status of agri 
culture, but such emphasis is necessary since 
the farm must perforce adopt the economies 
and efficiencies of big business if it is to 
reach a sound basis. 


In striving toward this end, however, the 
agriculturists may stray into false by-paths. 
They may be led into political compromises 
which will result in uneconomic Government 
subsidies which can be of no permanent good. 
Or they may be enticed into alliances which 
hold no real hope for them. 

It was at the latter contingency that Mr. 
Neither he 
nor the country at large has a quarrel with 
organized labor because the right to organize 


Cramer directed his remarks. 


has become one of the inalienable privileges 
of American citizens. But an arrangement 
which is as one-sided as the so-called “Farmer 
Labor’ alliance seems to foreshadow nothing 
but bitterness and strife. Furthermore, as 
Mr. Cramer pointed out, it looms as a booms 
erang, whereby farmers’ living costs will in 
crease rather than decrease. 

It is up to every manufacturer, business- 
man, stock-holder and employe to direct his 
best thought toward methods of improving 
the status of American agriculture, but this 
must be done in a truly American spirit and 
not in the class spirit which has wrought such 
great damage in other countries. 


* * 


Needed Cotton Exchange Publicity 
I F the new by-law of the New York Cotton 
xchange, that was acted upon yesterday 
and that is designed to restrict the holdings of 
any one operator in outstanding New York 
contracts for any one month to not more than 
250,000 bales, is a back-handed method of 
collating statistics showing the total outstand 
ing long and short interest in each active month 
and if the latter figures are to be made public 
daily, then this indirect method of making the 
information available will represent one of the 
most valuable and constructive steps ever taken 
by the Exchange for the good of the whole 
industry 
The fact that the vote of Exchange members 
earlier in the week on the question of sub- 
mitting the proposed changes to ballot was 
almost unanimously favorable is circumstantial 
evidence that some hidden objective, if not the 
one just mentioned, is sought, rather than the 
actual restriction of individual interest in one 
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» 250,000 bales. Iexchange members 
btedly realize that such limitation of 
operations upon the New York I:xchange 


would not prevent the same buyer from accu 
m ng a much larger total interest in any 
one month through purchases or sales of New 


(rleans and Chicago contracts, and failure to 


pre dicate this present action upon a restrictive 


agreement with those exchanges lends color to 
the assumptidn that it is daily knowledge of 
the volume of 


outstanding contracts for each 


month that they are really seeking 


Other, possibly, than southern delivery on 
the New York contract there is no possible 
change than this in the by-laws and _ trading 
rules of the Exchange that has such potentiali- 
ties for eliminating illegitimate speculation, 


stabilizing values and fostering among manu- 
facturers and growers greater confidence that 
the chief objective ot the exchange is to pro 
vide adequate insurance for transactions in the 
staple and its products 

While the Exchange would be entirely within 
daily 


reports of total outstanding contracts in each 


its rights in confining to members. the 
month and the number and size of individual 


outstanding shorts and longs exceeding say, 
50,000 bales, it would fail by such restriction 
in performing the real service to the industry 
which is the only excuse for its existence, and 
would prevent such publicity only until such 
time as it would be made obligatory by Govern 
mental action. 


If it happens that we are wrong in crediting 


PR SOOTIATIONS 
tl 


Ws sunmnner Tor 


will commence 


establishment of 


universal cotton standards of staple. 


Department of Agriculture officials 


still hesitant, in tribulations 


which attended establishment of grade 


view ot 


Department’s flax expert has made 


TEXTILE WORLD 


to the New York Exchange motives that are 
more altruistic than i: is able at the moment 
to visualize and adopt collectively, it is to be 
hoped that such credit is merely premature, 
and that it will not become necessary to secure 
amendment of the U. S. Cotton Futures Act 
or additional enabling legislation to force this 
and other exchanges to give adequate pub- 
licity to their transactions. 
* * * 


The Question of Standards 
N directing the 
cotton mill 


attention of southern 
executives to the need for 
development of textile standards, F. Gordon 
Cobb, secretary-treasurer of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, earnest the support of the 
editors of TEXTILE Worvp and of all agencies, 
who have the interests of the industry at 
His statement, made at the A. C. M.A. 


meeting at Atlanta this week, that standardiza 


heart. 


tion is the most important approach toward 
industrial efficiency, echoes the repeated pro 
nouncement of these columns that testing work 
in general, unspectacular though it may be, is 
an essential forerunner to fundamental tech- 
nical research. 

fair 
to Committee D-13 of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, when he read the firm 
connections of the 


However Mr. Cobb was not entirely 


chairmen of its various 
sub-committees with the implication that textile 
standards were being established in that com 
mittee by individuals far removed from tex- 
tile manufacture. 





THE WEEK IN WASHINGTON 


By TEXTILE WORLD’S Washington Correspondent 





commercial standpoint. farms. 


Ford developing it for tops 
and upholstery for automobiles. 





Committee D-13, as do all other committee: 
of the A. S. T. M., operates on the princip! 
of bringing together manufacturers and cv 
sumers, in order that standards eventual| 
developed may represent attainable objectiy: 
in the mill and, at the same time, sufficient 
definite specifications for the buyer. 

To this end, its 
invited greater 
textile men. 
committees a fairly balanced membership 
producers and consumers. To maintain 
balance, TEXTILE Worwp has repeatedly a 
cated more widespread interest in Commit 


have continu 
from practi 
It now has on most of its s1 


officers 


cooperation, 


1)-13’s work on the part of our industry 
We have not personal or selfish intere- 
1-13. 
themselves can develop standards whic! 
cern merely the efficient operation of a 1 
If so, they, should do it alone—and Mr. | 
is absolutely correct in enlisting the sup 
of mill exe that end. But, it 
broader problem of standard specifications 
test methods to facilitate buying and _ sel’ 


It is possible that operating execttt 


executives to 


the voice of the consumers is essential. 1) 
has set up the machinery whereby both sides 
may confer and adjust differences. 

Mr. Cobb's association, largely throug 
influence, has taken steps to cooperate wi! 
Committee D-13. It is to be hoped that 
effort will be continued, irrespective of ad 
tional activities leading to the developn 
of specific standards affecting mill rout 


4 


exclusively. 


devoted to fla 


Largest area 
U. S. in last 50 vears 7,000 
Ford demand alone would requ 


from Experiment 


fibre cat 


pre duct 
work demonstrates 


40,000. 
flax 
used for these specific purposes 
doubtedly will important 
beneficial effect 


have 


standards, but have about decided to ising from 
vo ahead Feel that this will be 
best wav in long run to bring senti considerable 


ment in this country around to active 


supp rt 


Encouraged also by resolu 


tions of Cotton Shippers’ Association. 
There will be more on this soon. 
Cotton Quality to be Watched 
Department of Agriculture coming 
alive to slumping off in quality of cot 
ton grown in this country. Dr. B 
Youngblood, former director of Texas 
State experiment station, engaged by 
Department to consultant. 
Upon in Washington June 1 
he will map out in cooperation with 
Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers a comprehensive 
for betterment of staple. 
Cotton exports 
will fall 


would have been reached if 


serve als 
arrival 


program 


for remainder of 


season below volume which 


there had 


been no British strike Exports to 


U. S. in year ended June 30, 1925 


, valued 


were 2,623,000 bales of 500 Ibs 
. British imports, even 


at 9334.751.000 


following large world crop of last two 


years have been far below pre-war 


volume due to decline in British ex 
ports ot cotton goods. Obviously tem 
British 
manutacturers to 
delivery aggravates 


porary closing mills 


down oft 
and inability 
guarantee 


tion 


situa 


U. S. Fibre Flax Gaining 
Development of fibre flax produc 
tion during last year distinctly prom 


progress on work = in 
Willamette Valley of 
Oregon on breeding fibre flaxes better 


Michigan and 


suited to conditions in United States 
than those grown in Ireland, Belgium 
and Russia, now chief sources of 


world supply. Production on these 
projects profitable though still small. 

kord has purchased one of the va 
rieties, the Saginaw, superior to any 
imported flax for fibre production, and 


it was planted this 


spring on his 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Associated Knit Underwear 


Meeting, Utica, N. Y., May 26 and 27, 1926 


Woolen and 


Canadian 
Meeting, 


Knit 


York, June 9-15, 1926. 


American Association of Textile 
American Society for Testing 


Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. 


Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., June 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
Ga., June 22, 1926. 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina 20th Annual Con- 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. 
Southern Textile Association, Summer Meeting, Tybee Beach, Ga., July 


vention, 


16 and 17, 
Second 
Sept 


1926 
Southern Exposition, 
26-Oct. 6, 1926. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Nov. 1-4, 
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Goods 
Queen’s Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, May 27, 1926. 
Alumni Association of Philadelphia Textile School. 25th Annual Dinner, : 
Manufacturers’ Club, Philadelphia, June 4, 1926 Co., 
National Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Hotel McAlpin, New 


Chemists & 
Outing, Merrimac Valley Country Club, Methuen, Mass., 
Materials, 
J., June 21-25. 1926. 

National Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers’ Association, Annual Meeting, 
10, 11 and 12, 1926. 

of Georgia, 


Grand 


No attempt made to produce finer 
grades of fibre or to spin fine yarns. 
Tow is carded with standard flax- 
carding machine and goes on through 
standard preparing and spinning ma- 
chinery adapted to types of yarn de- 
sired. Nothing essentially new in 
spinning operations. Research work 
now going on is on larger scale than 
has ever been undertaken with any 
plant textile fibre, with the exception 
of cotton. 


people are 
labor. Nevertheless, unofficial 
gation representing organized 
now is planning trip to Russia. 
Noonan, vice president of A. F 
and International 
Brotherhood of Electrical 
will head the delegation. 


The photographs of the Cl 


Manufacturers’ 


Association, Annual 


manager of the Her 
James Building, 
The publishers of TeExTILE Wort! 
sire in this public manner to con 
Mr. their appreciatior 
the results of his work. 


southern 


Colorists, Fourth Annual 
June 11. 


Meeting, Chalfonte- 


Gosling 


Annual 


Closer cor peration bet ween 
manufacturing and 
tions in the wool 


backed by the 


Annual Meeting, Atlanta, 


C., June 25-26, 


1926. \merican 
ers was discussed at a dinner 
men at the Metropolitan Club 
York, last Wednesday. 


will be 


Central Palace, New York City, 


1926. 


reported in 


President ot 


Workers 


Administration still holds Ame 
not prepared to recogn! 


Russia and that it has the support 


Credit to Mr. Gosling 


nooga printed in the issue of May 
were obtained by Herbert E. Gosli 


selling orga: 
goods industry 
Associat 
of Woolen and Worsted Manufact 


an early issu 


nooga Golf \ssociation show 
views of many participants in 
Manufacturers of America, Semi-Annual annual golf tournament at Chatt 


Chattanoos 


Cooperation in Wool Goods 


Developm: 


TI 


de 


ne 
by 
ad 


th 


ul 
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Garment Makers Hold Convention in Chicago 


Thirty-third Convention, Annual Meeting and 13th Annual Textile and Machinery Exposition of Garment Manufac- 
turers’ Association Sets Attendance Record—President Hudson’s Speech Urges Further Cooperation Within 
the Garment Industry—Convention Featured by Garment and Clothing Contest and Display 


ORE than 500 members of 
the International  Associa- 
ciation of Garment Manu- 
facturers were present at 


the opening session of the 33rd con- 
vention, which | sur- 
passed all previous records This year’s 
assembly was opened by the oo rood 
Cheer” buffet luncheon, held in the 
ball room of the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; there 


an attendance 


was hearty community 
singing led by Eddie Kavanaugh of 
KYW radio fame, accompanied by 
an infectious orchestra. 

The luncheon 
Vice-President Hartig opened the 
meeting by introducing Homer T. 
Buckley, present in behalf of the Chi- 
Mr. 
Buckley gave a short but stirring ad- 
dress of welcome in which he urged 
each attending member to try and get 
some real benefit 
tion, 
sible 


being completed, 


cago Association of Commerce. 


from the Conven- 
and to attend every meeting pos- 
which had a bearing on his busi- 
and not merely to attend, but to 
enter into and start all possible dis- 
cussion in order that the interchange 
of ideas might be developed to the 
maximum, 


Officers Elected 


officers 


ness 


The elected at 


Thursday 
morning’s session follow: 


President, 
J. H. Hartig, Wyman, Partridge & 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; vice-presi- 
dent, E. E. Mason, Mason & Hughes, 
Clarksville, Tenn.; treasurer, H. A. 
Speh, Lewis M. Weed Co., Bingham- 


ton, N. Y.; chairman of the board. 
Ik. L. Sweetser, Dutchess Manufac- 
ing Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; di- 


rector at large, S. J. McCawley, Me- 
Cawley & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


President Hudson’s Message 


In the absence of retiring Presi- 
dent C. C. Hudson, Bluebell Overall 
Co., Greensboro, N. C., through ill- 
ness, his farewell message was read 
by Vice-President J]. H. Hartig. This 
address is given on another page in 
this issue. 


Vice-President Hartig’s Talk 

Following the reading of this mes- 
sage Mr. Hartig had some interesting 
comments of his own to make which, 
in part, are as follows: 

“The subject of the farmer in the 
South is interesting and helpful, but 
we must also have in mind the wel- 
ot the farmers in the North, 
ast and West. From observation in 
the Middle West the farmer is doing 
ittle complaining. He working 

ird in an honest endeavor of getting 
out of debt. Dairy and stock farms 
ire quite the things in the Middle 
Western States. There are farm 
mortgages foreclosures going on, of 


are 


is 


ourse, right along, but so are failures 
1} business with farmer and mortgage 





securities pretty well deflated a 
foundation for a much sounder agri 
culture is being laid. 
and and farmer been 
buying sparingly for many months. | 


The consumer 
retailer have 
cannot see a good fall business ahead 
of us on that account. 

“It is safe to savy in average fac- 
tories, it takes four weeks to produce 
a finished article, the textile mills con 
sume a like time, and transportation 
two or three weeks so all in all two to 
three months are necessary to make 
good in a normal way. 

“The result of 
made spasmodic 


close buying has 
manufacturing ar 
rangements break down in quiet times 
and there is a feverish production at 
seasonable intervals. 

“Garments cannot be manufactured 
economically if the retailer waits until 
the eleventh hour to make his 
known. 


wants 
We often wonder if the pres 
ent methods of merchandising through 
force of is correct in order to 
keep it up so continually (as is so 
noticeable from our large display ads 
in our citv papers) standard of values 
must deteriorate with the retailer ana 
the It naturally breeds 
cheap undersized and undesirable gar 
ments. 


sales 


consumer. 


On new goods at the begin 
ning of the season an unreasonable 
mark up must be made in order to 
sell at a special sales price two weeks 
later that a consumer 
early is penalized for it. 
“Installment buying has grown so 


SO 


who buvs 


rapidly that it is becoming alarming. 
Such articles automobiles, 
and phonographs, 
machines, 


as 


pianos 
radios, washing 
vacuum cleaners are sold on 
time payments to the extent of at least 


m= OF 
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While buying too many lux- 
uries on the installment plan is harm- 
ful to the regular retail trade and in 
fact is known to have taken up most 
of the earnings for a vear of a fam 
ily and thereby curtailing purchases 


of We. still 


clothes. 


can survive 
shocks like this if the retailer did not 
turn to selling merchandise of all 
kinds on time payments, it has be- 


come a fad. 

“The installment plan has its logi- 
cal place if not carried to excess. 
Buying a house or furnishings for a 
home is thrifty, but buying merchan 
dise in general including luxuries is 
harmful to good business. While the 
retailer who is introducing time pay- 
ment plans on wearing apparel of all 


kinds, the chain store and mail order 
house sells for cash and is getting 
away with it. 

“For the sake of better business, 
sell goods on a cash or normal 30 


day credit basis. 


This will be help- 


ful to all masufacturers, as well as 
retailers.” 
Resolutions Committee 
The resolutions committee was an 





nounced from the chair as tollows 
M. F. Jamar; Jr.;. F. A.. Patrick & 
Co., Duluth, Minn.; I. Cohen, ] 
Cohen M{tg Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Ralph Hunter, Hall-Hartwell Co., 
New York: H. A. Speh, Lewis M 
Weed Co., Binghamton, N. \ G® FP 
Wakefield, Kavnee Blouse Mig. Co 
Cleveland, Ohio: H. Steinberg, Mon 
irch Overall Mfg. Co., Ltd. Winn 
peg, Canada, and ( L. Rummel, 
Rummel, Hines & Co., Shippenberg, 
Pas 

Credit and Shipping Talks 

kK. B. Moran, Manager Central 11 


National 
Credit Men, telling of how 


vision of the \ssociation ot 
the meth 
ods of handling credits have changed 
for the better in 
though the problems are still tar too 
little 


recent vears, al 


understood by 


executives, com 
mented on how the association he 
represents is helping to bring credit 
work and the credit department to 


the position it deserves through the 


introduction of the principles ot hon 


esty, harmony and cooperation 


\. W. Luhrs, president of the Con 


tainer Laboratories, Ine., represent 


ing the Paperboard Industries .\sso 
ciation, commented on the fact that 
too few consider the packing of the 
finished garment as the packing ot 
unfinished goods is considered He 
stated that many manufacturers who 
are still using heavy wooden cases, 
could reduce their cost 2, 3 or 4 cents 
per garment by use of corrugated 


containers. The association is plan 
ning to have its engineers make indi 
vidual surveys to aid in working out 
packing and shipping problems of the 
individual plants 

Part afternoon w 


of the 


as given 
over to a closed meeting of the Heavy 
Garment Manufacturers (:roup RR. 
D. McDonald of Finch, Van Slyck 
& McConnville, St. Paul, Minn., was 


re-elected president, and R. W. Ahern 


F. A. Patrick Co., Duluth, Minn. ; and 
W. H. Ford of Guiterman Bros., Inc 
St. Paul, Minn., were also re-elected 
to their respective offices of vice presi 
dent and secretary. The proceeding 
of this meeting were not given out 
but it was learned that an interesting 


talk on the cotton situation was given 
by George Miller of the Turner, Hal 


sey Co., N. Y.; and the wool situation 

was discussed by M. F Jamar, Jry 01 

the F. A. Patrick Co., Duluth, Minn 
Garment Contest 

The Tuesday session closed with 


late afternoon and evening open for 
um 


meetings for a special technical 


discussion of the garments entered in 


the contest which is a 


feature of thi 
year’s Convention Over 300 gat 
ments are entered in this event and 


after having been inspected and dis 


cussed thoroughly as to workmanship 


and 
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industry 
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United States to produce 20% 
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this class of merchandise to 
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sume, and the study and development 


of foreign markets should be ot 


in the disposition 


of this surplus 


ilue 


The National Boys’ Blouse & Shirt 
Manufacturers’ 


meeting 


undet 


Waketield of t 


land, 
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which 
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le 


he direction of 


e Kaynee 


were 


Co. 


discus sed 
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problems and questions pertinent 
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International Goods Prices 
Comparisons of Quotations in New 
York. Manchester and Osaka 


\verage 


prices of seven repre 
entative cotton gray cloths in the 
New York, Manchester and Osaka 
markets have fluctuated during the 
rst four months of 1926, but the gen 

i] trend has been downward, accord 
ng to the Department of Commerce. 
New York quotations dropped from 
$0.4361 for the week of January 9 to 
YO. 3931 for the week ended April 24; 
Manchester prices declined from 
So.4121 to $0.3847; and Osaka prices 
fell from $0.4356 to $0.4054. Japan 
ese quotations have been influenced 
some extent by the fluctuations in 
en exchange, the effect being pat 
noticeable for the week of 
} 


ticularly 


ebruary 20, when the exchange value 


f the ven was 40.4630 against 


20.4507 for the previous week and 
$0.4545 for the following week. Im 
ported cloths in the Calcutta and 
\1 1 


\ladras markets have also shown a 


tendency to decline The resuliption 


the Chinese auctions has enabled 


e Textile Division to again quote 


irices of six shirtings, all imported, 


on the Shanghai market. 


details of the construction are avail- 


Complete 


ble for only three of these shirtings 
hich average 38 inches in width, 65 
64 thread count, and 4.09 linear 


vards per pound Prices during the 


first four months of 1926 are given in 
the following table: 


PRICES OF COTTON GRAY CLOTH IN 
REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCING CENTERS 
Cents per pound at 
New Man- Cal- Madras Shang- 
Week end York chester Ovaka cutta ha: 
nuary 9 43 61 41 21 43.56 53.11 59.70 
16 43 60 41.26 43 20 53.89 59 39 
23 43 82 4132 42 8 53 98 59 49 
30 43 94 41.33 42 68 53.96 59 47 51 64 
February 6 43.94 41.34 42 38 54.08 59 60 
13 44 43 4133 41.83 53 32 59 20 
20 4445 4084 43.17 53.30 59.18 
27 4453 4084 40 82 53.27 59 15 49 80 
Mareh 6 43.78 41.18 39.98 53 22 59 09 49 31 
13 43.23 4090 3945 53.22 59 09 47 92 
20 41.33 40 80 39.13 52.84 58 67 48 87 
27 41.80 4041 39 66 52.88 58 72 49 O1 
April 3 4049 4024 4043 52 61 58 41 
10 40 32 °38 96 *30 96 52.42 58 20 
17 39.75 °38 46 °40 77 
24 39 31 *38 47 *40 54 


irrent exchanze 


Owing to the discontinuance of quotations by 
the British cloths used in these price comparisons, the 


make some changes. 
w the average prices in New 


verage prices published for 1926 
us years 
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Butterworth Buys Klauder-Weldon 





Plant, Stock, ete., at Bethayres 


, Pa., Aequired—To Continue 


Operation as Before on Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 


H \ BUTTERWORTH & 

* SONS CO., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has announced officially that they have 
purchased the plant, stock, ground and 
equipment of the Klauder Weldon 
Machine Co. at Bethayres, 
Pa., which went into the hands of a 


Dveing 


receiver in [December, 1925. 

The purchase of the plant by the 
Butterworth organization was made at 
the receiver's sale in Norristown, Fri- 
day, May 14, before Judge Stinson, 


Weldon place were erected in 1920— 
therefore, are practically new. 

When the sale was made on Friday, 
the complete stock of repairs and re- 
pair parts was included in the sale. 

In Operation Soon 

It is expected that the plant will be 
in operation within a few weeks or 
just as soon aS final settlement has 
been made. 


Further announcement, however, as 
to operation of the plant will be made 





May 22, 1926 


29,411,357 lbs. of scoured wool; 19,- 
827, 754 lbs. of pulled wool; 17,880,- 
292 Ibs. of tops; and 8,824,732 lbs. of 
noils. 

Dealers held 124,964,982 Ibs. and 
manufacturers 116,927,967 Ibs. of raw 
wool. Of the total amount of raw 
wool reported, 35.5% was domestic 
and 64.5% was foreign. 


Of the classified raw wool reported 
248% was fine; 13.6% ',-blood; 
16.9% 3¢-blood; 15.6% %4-blood; 
8.3% lower grades; 20.8% carpet. 

The holdings of dealers according 
to markets were as follows: Boston 
77,423,296 lbs.; Philadelphia, 18,075, 
375 lbs.; Chicago, 9,941,594 lbs.; 
New York 9,317,254 lbs.; St. Loui 


/ 





Plant of Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., Bethayres, Pa., Which Has Been Purchased 
by H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
by the Butterworth organization 


Referee in Bankruptcy. W. C. Bell 
Was trustee. 

Six Buildings and 20 Acres 

he Klauder Weldon plant, which 
will be known as the Klauder Weldon 
Division of H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., comprises six buildings and 
embraces twenty acres of ground at 
Bethayres. The main building is 435 
ft. long by 45 ft. wide, opening up to 
140 ft. wide at the end. All the build- 
ings are iron and concrete construc 
tion. Complete iron and 
foundries are included as part of the 
plant. 


brass 


the British “Cotton Factory Times’ on three 
rextile Division has been obliged 


Hereafter, seven instead of eight grey cloths will be used as a basis 


York, Manchester, and Osaka r 
d ‘ anchester, an ak: wo new cloths have been 
substituted in the list for Manchester for those * Th 


on which quotations were discontinued. The 


( will therefore not be exactly comparable with those for pre 
The individual cloths formerly used in computing the average for New York and 


este re 1 i 3 
Manchester were published in Bulletin No. 30-G, and for Osaka in Bulletin No. 27-G For 


nventence, the cloths which will be used for 
listed below 


NEW YORK 








the 1926 averages for these three markets are 





Y MANCHESTER 
Sheeting 410", 44x40, 4.25- yard Shirting 38”, 52x44, 5.55-yvard 
36”, 56xt0, 4. 00-vard . 38”, 60x56, 4.54—yard 
", A8x40, 5. 50-yard 39”, 64x60, 4. 54-yard (new) 
Print cloth . 64x64, 7 00- vard 35”, 64x56, 4 1 1 
" 68x72, 4.75-vard ; 38”. 72x64. 3 1 
”, 2x76, 4.25 vard Printer 36”, 76x88, 4 i (new) 
. SOxSO, 4. 00-yard ? 32”, 68x68, 7 vard 
Average 36.7”, 62x62, 4. 82-vard Avera 36.6", 65x62 ' 
age 36.6", 65x62, 4.99-ys 
OSAKA, JAPAN gi 
Sheeting 36”. 46x45, 3. 10-yard Shirting 14” 72x72, 5.10-vard 
36", 54x56, 3. 00-yard - 44”. 60x56, 5.17 yard 
36", 45x45, 3. 02-vard r-clotn 3 ” 62x5 4 Dvard 
” 3 - oO ‘ . 2xot é 
~nirting 303”, 60x62, 7. 27-yard : povenedinos Adee 
Average 36.8”, 57x56, 4.38—vard 
\ 


ita Rica, Ga. The Villa Rica Mills, 
ine., recently organized, have taken over 
he Villa Rica Hosiery Mills and are 
considering expansion. W. B. Candler 

president of the new company; C. M 
Griffin, treasurer; E. J. Williamson, se¢ 
retary and manager; W. H. Gaff, super 
ntendent. The directors are W. B 
Candler, B. C. Powell, S. O. Fielder, J 
(;. W. Lassiter. C. M. Griffin, J. Henry 
Pope and F. J. Daniel 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. will 
continue to operate the plant and, as 


before, make skein machines, raw 


stock machines, garment machines, 
tubs, special machines for sulphur 
color, carpet yarns, machines for 


hosiery dyeing; also 
dyeing, bleaching and scouring. 


All the buildings on the Klaudet 


machines for 


within the next ten days. 

Before moving to Bethayres, the 
Klauder Weldon company had_ been 
located at Yardley, Pa., and previous 
to this at Amsterdam, N. Y. It was 
one of the oldest textile concerns in 
the country. 


Wool Stocks on March 31 


Decline Since Dec. 31 Almost 
Wholly in Dealers’ Stocks 
Wasnincton, D. C.—Stocks of 
wools in and afloat to the United 
States on March 31, 1926, including 
tops and noils, amounted to 268,597,- 
973 lbs., grease equivalent, according 
to the quarterly joint Wool Stock Re- 
port just released by the Bureau of 
the Census, United States Department 
of Commerce, and the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. This is 
a decline of 18,420,000 Ibs. since Dec. 
31, 1925, recorded almost wholly in 

dealers’ supplies. 

This report is based on returns 
from 550 manufacturers received by 
the Bureau of the Census. This is 
exclusive of 22 manufacturers operat- 
ing 73 mills, who failed to report for 
this quarter. According to reliable 
textile directories for 1925, these non- 
reporting mills are equipped with 
about 1,409 sets of woolen cards, 534 
worsted combs and 987,730 spindles. 
The Bureau of Agricultural 
nomics received reports from 391 

Schedules were not received 
from 15 concerns. 

The stocks, by condition, consisted 
of 192,653,838 Ibs. of 


Eco- 


dealers. 


grease wool; 


3.765.955 lbs.; Pacific Coast, 2,167, 

551 lbs.; other cities, 9,606,538 Ibs 
A summary of the holdings on 

March 31, 1926, by grade follows: 

follows, figures being given in thou 

sands of pounds: 

Held by 


manufacturers 
000s omitted 


Held by dealers 
000s omitted) 


Mar. 31, Dee.31, Mar. 31, Dee. 31, 


1926 1925 1926 1925 

Total, incl. tops & 
noils 130,297, 147,770, 138,300 139,147 
Raw wool 124,964 142,935, 116,927 117,679 
Grease 97,551) 117,725, 95,102 97,161 
Scoured 15,053 14,657) 14,358 = 12, 666 
Pulled 12,360 10,552) 7,467, 7,852 
Tops 2,692, 2,427 15,187) 15,346 
Noils 2,640 2,407 6,184 6.120 

Total, grease equiv- 


alent 154,803) 170,780 176,520, 175,895 
1 In computing the grease equivalent, | pound of scoured 
wool, tops, or noils is considered equivalent to 2 pounds in 
the grease; and 1 pound of pu!!ed wool equivalent to 1} 
pounds in the grease. 
Aggregate stocks of raw wool held 
by dealers and manufacturers on 
March 31, 1926, by grade follows: 


Held by 


| Held by S 
‘TASS AND CG 7 1, dealers ee 
CLASS AND GRADE Total in thov- “nage 
sands) {1m thou 
sands 
Total 241,892 124,964 116,927 






535, 45,998 39,939 
414) 78,966 76,955 


Domestic 85 , 9 
Foreign 155,955, 





Combing! 131,594,640) 67,196 64,398 
Clothing ! 52,497,354) 30,948 


FINE, total “- 57,6 
16-BLOOD, total 31 
$.-BLOOD, total : 48) 21,816 17,45¢ 
14-BLOOD, total 045 «17,994 18,382 
LOW '4-BLOOD 13,450,383 10,044 3, ant 
COMMON, total 411,023 291 119 
BRAID, total 291,767 39 252 
LINCOLN, total 5,096,071 3,540 1,555 
CARPET, total 48,299,674, 17,319 30,95 
GRADE NOT STATED — 9,501,281) = 9,501 


3,816 27,007, 30,611 
,341) 17,411) 14,15 
5 








1 Exclusive of “ Carpet" and “ Grade not state! 


All domestic. 


All foreign. 
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Cooperation of Cotton Mill and Grower Necessary 


Address Given Before Meeting of Atlantic Cotton Association on May 10 in Charleston, 5S. C.—Suggestions How 
American Cotton Industry May Be Improved and Made More Profitable to Grower, Dealer 
and Manufacturer—Should Be Premium on Pure Breed, Regular Cotton 


By David R. Coker* 


HE most casual examination of 

the American cotton industry 

reveals the fact that it is in a 

very unsatisfactory condition 
today in practically all departments. 
Producers in most sections are com- 
plaining that production per acre and 
prices per pound are too low to leave 
them a profit; dealers are complaining 
that the character, length and grade 
of much of the crop are unsatisfac- 
tory; and mills are complaining that 
they cannot secure the grade and 
staple required without paying very 
high premiums and that manutactur- 
ing margins are non-existent or too 
low. It seems evident that every one 
interested in the industry should try 
to find out what is the matter with it 
and apply such remedies as suggest 
themselves. I hope that my long ex 
perience as cotton breeder, producer 
and dealer, supplemented by intimate 
relationships with a number of the 
best cotton mills in the South and 
Kast, has qualified me to make a few 
suggestions as to the improvement of 
the industry. 

Without hesitation I will state that 
in my judgment our cotton industry 
has suffered badly from a lack of in- 
telligent and friendly cooperation be 
tween the grower, dealer and mill. 
Though there have been numerous 
cases in which mill treasurers, cotton 
dealers and cotton growers have at 
tempted to establish helpful contacts, 
such a course has been the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Until comparatively recent vears 
few efforts were made to improve the 
character, quality and length of the 
cotton plant, and even today when a 
considerable number of competent 
plant breeders are at work on the im- 
provement of the crop, few farmers, 
cotton dealers or mill treasurers have 
an adequate idea of what the cotton 
breeder is doing, nor do they under- 
stand that this work could become a 
very great factor for the rehabilita- 
tion of the industry. 

A great majority of the seed plant- 
ed in the South today are a mixture 
of many types. Even where the farm- 
er begins with a pure, recently pedi- 
greed strain of high vield and other 
desirable qualities, he does not usually 
appreciate the fact that natural varia- 
tion and gin mixing will within a few 
years destroy purity and injure pro- 
duction. He needs to realize that he 
should have a regular system for 
maintaining the purity and high pro- 
duction of his seed just as he realizes 
that in animal industry the purity and 
character of the breed must be main- 
tained by careful selection or the fre- 
quent renewal of breeding stock from 
the best breeders. 

It would not be difficult to bring 

\ddress 


fotton 
ay 10 


delivered 


: before Atlantic 
Association, ; 


Charleston, N hi 





the great majority of the farmers to 
a realization of the importance of the 
production and maintenance of a high 
quality of cotton, if all buyers of cot- 
ton would see to it that the grower 
always receives the proper differential 
for length, grade, character and uni 
formity. Under present conditions 
the grower does not readily change 
from a short, inferior variety to a 
pure bred, variety (unless 
there is a great and manifest differ 
ence in yield) because in most pri 
mary markets good charactered, full 
length cottons bring no more per 
pound than the same grades of short 
er length and poorer character. 


longer 


Right here we have the greatest 
handicap to the improvement of the 
cotton industry, and I am here today 
principally to impress upon each one 
of you the importance, nay the abso 
lute necessity, for the universal pro 
duction of a system of correct and 
fair buying in every primary market 
This must be done not only for the 
good of the whole cotton trade, but 
to demonstrate that the local cotton 
dealer is a useful servant of the in 
dustry. There is grave doubt of this 
in the minds of many today and this 
accounts for the tact that the idea of 
cooperative marketing is gaining a 
strong foothold in the cotton industry, 
as it has in many other branches of 
agriculture. 

Unfair Buying Helps Co-ops 

It is perfectly legitimate for farm 
ers to band themselves together for 
the sale of their products, and where 
such associations can eliminate un 
fairness and secure better net prices 
for the farmers’ products, they will 
and should continue to live and grow. 
Some features of the cooperative 
marketing associations now in opera- 
tion are objected to by many of the 
farmers. But most of these will even 
tually become members unless they are 
convinced that those who purchase 
their cotton in the primary markets 
are alive to their interests and are 
paying them the highest permissible 
price for each length and grade. If 
they see us pay one man the same 
price for 1 1/16 in, that we pay an 
other for 7g in. cotton, they are going 
to join the co-ops, and they should 
do so. The unfair system of buying 
all cotton at one price without even 
sampling the bales was still in force 
last fall in some places, and, as long 
as such a practice exists, it affords an 
unanswerable argument for coopera 
tive marketing. 


Could Serve Grower 


There are cotton dealers all over 
the South who, on account of long 
training and experience in classing 


and handling cotton and knowledge of 
the requirements of and friendly re 
lations with spinners, can and do 
handle cotton to just as good advant- 
age as the best managed cooperatives. 
Such men have a decided advantage 
in. being able to ship direct to mills 
with minimum charges for storage, 
handling, insurance and interest. They 
also afford the farmer the obvious ad- 
vantage of immediate settlement in 
full. 


If in addition to introducing fair 
and discriminating buying (and _ this 
means paying a low price for a poor 
bale just as it means paying a high 
price for a good bale) all local buy- 
ers would encourage farmers to im 
prove the quality of their product by 
suggestions as to variety and seed 
sources, and would intelligently criti 
cize the ginning and handling of the 
cotton as it comes in, they could 
speedily become indispensable in the 
machinery of cotton production and 
marketing because of their expert 
help to the farmer and their assistance 
in maintaining a superior supply of 
raw material for the mills. 


Ot course many local buyers are 
agents for the large cotton houses and 
can only carry out instructions. Most 
of them can class cotton for grade 
but many cannot accurately discrimi 
lengths. <A 
short course at the central office would 


nate between different 


go far toward giving them this in 
formation and a little daily practice 
with length types furnished by the 
Government or by the home office 
would shortly give them all the train 
ing they need for 


work. 


practical street 
Favors Big Bolled Cottons 


It is a well known fact that the 
\labama 


eastward have furnished little good 


best staple sections from 


bodied 1 1/16” cotton for several sea 
sons. The appearance of fruitfulness 
and early maturity in some of these 
recently introduced cottons is largely 
illusory. I have learned from long 
experience in experimental work that 
the smaller the size of the boll of a 
variety, the more productive it seems 
to the eye, but that this appearance is 
frequently deceptive and that a_ big 
bolled row of cotton standing beside 
a small boll row will frequently pro 
duce more, though it looks to be less 
productive. It is also true that a 
small bolled cotton will open from 
five to ten days quicker after date of 
blooming than a big bolled cotton, 
though the big bolled will reach a 
state of immunity from boll weevil 
puncture a little quicker than the 
small bolled 
fore, is the true criterion of earliness 


in a variety and all experimenters 


Date of blooming, there 


agree that actual weighed tests under 
uniform conditions are necessary to 
determine relative vields of ditferent 
varieties. 

Not only was the vield. not im 
proved in many cases by the substi 
tution of smaller bolled early opening 
varieties, but the grade of the crop 
was actually lowered. It, of course, 
takes a picker about the same length 
of time to pick 1co small bolls as 100 
large bolls, and. as the latter weigh 


trom 25% to 50 


; more than the 
former, it can readily be seen that the 
picking force on a_ plantation can 
gather a crop ot big bolled cotton 
much more quickly, and this of course 
means a higher average grade. | cannot 
pass on from this point without giving 
it special emphasis for its importance 
to the cotton industry is realized by 
very few. If big bolled cottons were 
exclusively planted we should have 
far less low grade cotton to contend 


with than we have today 


It may interest vou to know that 
the most productive cottons in actual 
pounds of lint per acre that we have 
vet produced are descended from 
strains of Cleveland Big Boll and 
these new strains in addition to their 
high vield have a lint length of 1 


” 


1/16 to 1 1/8 


I know it would be interesting to 
many of vou if | could describe here 
in detail the methods by which we 
create 


these new and _ productive 


varieties. However, time will not 
permit this and I will only say that 
we are doing scientific breeding work 
with 10 varieties of cotton, having 
this vear 1,769 plant-to-rows (each 
from the seed of a separate plant) 
and are increasing in half-acre blocks 
the seed of 73 of the best plant-to 
rows grown last year. It requires 
four years of accurate testing to de 
termine which strain in each variety 
is most productive and worthy of be 
ing finally increased for distribution. 
So far as | am informed, no one in 
the world is doing anvthing like as 
much cotton breeding. 


Can Raise Good Staples 
While the 


vield of the cotton crop of the eastern 


character, length and 


belt has declined very seriously for 
reasons previously explained, it is a 
fact that these States are still produce 
ing considerable quantities of staple 
of most desirable character and length 
and could produce vast quantities of 
every length from 1” to 1 3/8” that 
would compare favorably with any 
produced in other sections. 


Our Mississippi Valley friends may 
think that | am making an argument 
for eastern as against Mississippi cot- 
ton. Such is not the case, for Missis- 
sippi growers can and do raise a large 
quantity of as good cotton as is pro- 

(Continued on page 149) 
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()verseers Meet 


TEXTILE WORLD 


at Rocky Point 





\ Purely Social Gathering with Record Attendance 


Annual 


Meeting in Boston in November 


ia ie oe 
| | torty-third semi-annual meet 


ot the National 


r ' 
and Worsted Overseers was 


\ssociation ot 





f Saturday, May 15, at Rocky 
{ IX | The meeting is called 
by President |] es J Burns, 
gistered ttendance ben 207 
Ku this number had arrived 
b I weve \ i TO 
gether with the ladies present made 
what was probably a reco! ittend- 
ince at a May meeting 
he first in order of business was 
the reading of the minutes of the 
November, 1925, meeting, which were 
approved read. Treasurer Thomas 
Buchan stated that he had received 
$600.00 from Jf. J. Nolan for the 
rights for this year and that in ac- 
cordance with the new policy of the 








James J. Burns, Elected President, 
tional” Association of Woolen 
HW orsted Overseers 


Na- 


and 


Association, the major part of the 


\ssociation’s funds were now in Sav 
Ings 


Departments of banks Secre 


tary Pickford reported that all appli 
received at the November, 


meeting had been formally 


cations 
1925, acted 
upon by the Membership Committe 


and it was unanimously voted: That 
the secretary cast one ballot for the 


election of said candidates to 


ship in the Association. Louis Cat 
mark of the committee on arrange 
ments for the meeting reported that 
no efforts had been spared to make 
the “night before’ in Providence a 
memorable event 
Officers Nominated 

( st in order under head of new 
business was the reading of 22 appl 
cations tor nembership received at 
this meetir It was unanimously 
voted that the applications be sub 


mitted to the Membership Committee 


Ne \ ember, 


1 i 
to be reported upon at the 


1926, meeting Taking up the matter 
ot candidates for election at the 
\ : ys , 

OVE ve! leeting Necre v | cKtord 


stated 
had 


ticket: President, 


the Executive Committee 


recommended the 


that 
iollowing 
Dunford, 
1st Vice President, 
Wilton, N. H 2nd 
\rthur Greenwood, 
Vice President, 
iH. 
Webster, 


Ralph 
Providence, R. | 
Otto Ruhlin, 
Vice President, 
Bennington, Vt.; 3rd 
\rthut 


Keene, N. 
Pickford, 


( r;osetrev Z 


mecretary, if H. 





Ralph Dunford, Elected First Vice-Presi- 
dent, National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers 


Mass. ; 
Houghs 
Secretary 

William B. 


lreasurer 


Buchan, 
Mass. ; 
Department, 

Putnam, Ct.; 
Department, 
Neck, 

Wilson, 

Harrington, 

Harney, Milford, 


lreasurer, Thomas 


Neck 


Beneficiary 


(Quincy), 


Davidson, 
Beneficiary 
Buchan, 
Trustees, 


Thomas 
Mass James 
Providence, R. I.; R. J. 
Dalton, Mass.; P. J 
Mass. 


Secretary Pickford next read com- 


Houghs 


munications from President Coolidge, 


Metcalf and the 
Rhode Island in 
which each expressed regrets at being 
unable to accept the invitation of the 
Association to be present at this meet- 


Senator 
Chief 


Jesse K. 


Executive of 





Otto Ruhlin, Elected Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, National Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Overseers 


ing. A letter from J. L. Bolger was 
read together with a communication 
addressed to him from the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce 
wherein the Association invited 
to hold its May, 7, meeting in 
Philadelphia. 

The secretary was instructed to ex 
the following concerns the 
appreciation and thanks of the con- 
vention for cigars donated: Davis & 
Furber Machine Co., Johnson & Bas- 
sett, Inc., 


Was 
192 


press to 


Cashiko Machine Co., 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. and Proctor 
& Schwartz, Inc. 

Upon action duly made = and 
seconded it was unanimously voted 
that the November, 1926, meeting be 
held in Boston, Mass., at such place 
as the Entertainment Committee shall 
decide upon. 


Cotton Goods Data Published 





Production, Stocks and Unfilled Orders Obtained by Cotton 
Textile Merchants Published by Dept. of Commerce 


WasuIncton, D. C. 
PION, stocks and unfilled 
for 

public 
this week 


pene ( 


orders cotton cloths were 
time 
reported 
\lthough not 


complete, the statistics are the first 


made for the first 


and will be 


monthly in the future 


available and torm a valuable index 
to the condition of the industry. The 


report represents the combined opera 


tions of the mills represented by the 
\ssociation of Cotton Textile Met 
chants of New York The members 
of this association are selling agents 


principally, but a 
England mills are 


southern mills 


New 
The association commenced com 


pilation and 


To! 


few included 


private distribution of 
this statistical information last Sep- 


tember Che latest 


report is tor 


March and with that month publica- 
tion in the Commerce Department’s 
Survey of Current 
The report 

regarding 


Business was 
discloses no in- 
the number or 
identity of the mills represented. This 
will continue to be held confidential, 


started. 
formation 


but the report is significant in that 


it is the first step toward providing 


the cotton textile with a 


report on production, stocks and un 
illed orders, something that has never 


} + 


ne past. 


industry 


been done in t 
The report presented below is com- 
| and 


piled semi- 
association 


from the weekly 
monthly f the 
The monthly totals 


on production represent the four or 


reports ot 
mentioned above. 


five weeks falling within the month, 


while figures on stocks and unfilled 


orders are a 





May 22, 


s of 


nearest the end of the month: 


COTTON TEXTILES 


SHEETINGS 


In thousands of yards] 


September, 1925 
October, 1925. 

November, 19: 
December, 192: 





Total, 1925 
Monthly average, 


February, 1926.. 
March, 1926.. 


PRINT 


September, 1925 
October, 1925 


November, 1925..... 





December, 1 


Total, 1925 
Monthly average, 


January, 1926 
February, 1926.. 
March, 1926.. 


Pro- 
duction 
41,952 
42,911 
55,945 
15,302 


186, 
1925 46,528 


57,015 
46.612 
$5,254 


CLOTH 
60,023 
54,760 
77 ,642 


61,643 


254,068 
1925. 63,517 
80,835 
66 , 952 
65,553 





Stocks 
36,629 
33,331 
35,384 
39,657 


36 250 


31,105 





20,196 


20,062 
16,710 
21,105 
26,195 


21,018 
29 (996 
33, 569 
32,503 


PAJAMA CHECKS 


September, 1925 
October, 1925. 
November, 1925 
December, 1925.. 


Total, 1925 
Monthly average, 


January, 1926.... 
February, 1926 
March, 1926. . 


DRILLS AND 
September, 1925 
October, 1925 
November, 1925 
December, 1925 


Total, 1925 
Monthly average, 


January, 1926 
February, 1926 
March, 1926 


TWILLS 


2,898 
2 854 
3,969 
ool 
12 
28 


> 


“x 


l: 


oo So 


1925 


+, 796 
4,404 
4,839 


13,409 
17,009 
13,700 
59,074 
1925. 14,769 
17,136 
14,499 
13 


3,520 


2,119 


921 
914 
1,212 


16,992 
17 ,463 
18,187 


17.856 
17 ,072 


16,971 
18,394 


1926 


the week ending 


Unfilled 


103 


orde 


69 
16, 
46, 
42, 


64, 


3, 


40, 
6, 


S6 
62, 


56 


20 
is 
18 


rs 
30S 
OU2 
837 


Lat 


ons 
os 


37t 
‘ 


Hue 


40” and narrower 
= — =. - 
14,956 18,783 


07 


,80 


19 


15,55 


POCKETING TWILLS AND JEANS 


September, 1925 
October, 1925 

November, 1925 
December, 1925 


Total, 1925 
Monthly average, 


January, 1926 
February, 1926 
March, 1926 


September, 1925 
October, 1925 
November, 1925 
December, 1925 





Total, 1925 
Monthly average, 


January, 1926 
February, 1926 
March, 1926.. 


September, 1925 
October, 1925 

November, 1925 
December, 1925 


Total, 1295 
Monthly average, 


January, 1926 
February, 1926 


3,125 
3,744 
,997 


, 365 


15,231 


1925. 3.808 
4,298 


3,324 
3,092 


OSNABURGS 


5,830 
5,819 





5,704 


24,076 
1925 6,019 


3,947 
4,286 


5,563 


8,001 





7,199 

7,380 

8,145 
HEAVY WARP SATEENS 
1,020 758 
1,086 775 
1,521 1,410 
1,249 1,427 

+, S76 
1925 1,219 1,093 
1,587 1,219 
1,326 1,037 
981 1,201 


March, 1926 





et 


>, 
) 


tS 
sd 


ame 


DRILLS; TWILLS, SHEETINGS AND SATEENS 


September, 1925 
October, 1925 


November, 1925 
December, 1925 


Total, 1925 
Monthly average, 


January, 1926 
February, 1926 
March, 1926 


wider than 40”) 


5.044 

5,305 

6,403 

6.862 

23,614 

1925 5,904 
6.851 
7,367 


7,061 


2 830 
2,782 
2,881 
2,371 


to 


,716 
1,586 
1 ,798 
3,250 


COLORED GOODS 


September, 1925 
October, 1925 

November, 1925 
December, 1925 


Total, 1925. 
Monthly average, 


January, 1926 
February, 1926 
March, 1926 


41,404 
44.461 
47 390 
47.418 


180 673 
1925. 45,168 
49 736 
47,289 
49,254 


27,275 


122,019 
122,632 
124,290 


124,054 


123,139 
116,816 
120,036 
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Silk Statistical Position Improves 





Until Excess Stocks Are Moved and Overproduction Corrected, Weakness Is Likely to Appear—Mill Curtailment 
Is Making Progress and Stabilization May Not Be Far Away—Consumer Demand, However, is 
Still Uncertain—Current Wholesale Silk Sales Are Disappointing 


T seems particularly difficult to forecast the 
trend of silk prices this month. The de- 
cline, which we forecast some months ago, 

has been under way so long and made such 
progress that a large part of the needed cor- 
rection has clearly been made. On the other 
hand, the markets for silk goods are weak and 
further curtailment in manufacturing will un- 
doubtedly occur. The long and short of it is 
that raw silk seems to have fallen nearly far 
enough ; but certain elements of weakness still 
remain which make it reasonably certain that 
little recovery is to be expected, and further 
declines are possible. 


Unfavorable Factors Still Seem Pre- 

dominant in Silk, but the Basis 

for Stabilization is Being Laid 

The favorable and unfavorable factors are 
much more evenly balanced than a month ago, 
but it still seems that the unfavorable condi- 
tions are the stronger. The outstanding un- 
favorable fact undoubtedly is the con- 
tinued overproducton of silk textiles. 
This is the result of the high activity of 
spindles and looms and the downward 
trend of sales of silk goods. Curtail- 
ment in mill activity has made consider- 
able progress since the latest statistical 
evidence, but it seems probable that the 
balance between demand and supply 
has not yet been restored. |n Japan the 
spring cocoon crop appears to be larger than 
that of a year ago. In this country weather 
conditions have continued to be unfavorable 
to the silk trade and mill activity is being fur- 
ther curtailed. It seems probable that deliv- 
eries to the mills are still large in comparison 
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Textile World Analyst 
— 


An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, who considers various 
branches of the textile industry from week to 
week. The conclusions reached in the Analyst 
are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a 
time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 


SLUMMARY—SILK 

l. The statistical position of raw silk 
continues to be fairly strong. 

2. The trouble lies on the demand 
side, the markets for silk textiles being 
weak and wholesale sales low. 

3. Until overproduction has been cor- 
rected and excess stocks of goods have 
been worked off, further sinking spells 
are likely to occur in silk prices, 

1. Curtailment in manufacturing is 
well under way, however, and the basis 
is being laid for an early stabilization. 


with the business done in silk goods. 


On the other hand, the price of raw silk 
has now fallen to a level which is low in com 
parison both with the price of other textile 
materials and with the general level of com 
modity prices. The progress made in the cur 
tailment of silk manufacturing must before 
long begin to affect the supply of silk textiles. 
Stocks of raw silk are relatively low in com 
parison with the deliveries to the mills, being 
only 80.8% at the end of April compared with 
98.1% a year ago. The March sales of silks 





Index Numbers 


922 
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1925 1926 


1923 1924 


and velvets in New York department stores 
made a rather good showing, being larger than 
in any recent year. In general, the trend to 
ward moving stocks of silk goods by means 
of special sales should soon show results in 
clearing up the accumulated supply. 

lo sum up, it may be said that the produc 
tion of silk textiles is still somewhat in excess 
of trade requirements and has been so tot 
several months, with the result that there has 
been a considerable accumulation of yarn and 
goods. This is tending toward lower prices ot 
silk textiles. On the other hand, the statistical 
position of raw silk is a little stronger, the 
strongest feature being that the storage is so 
small. Deliveries also show a decrease, and 
imports are fairly small in comparison with 
the deliveries \t first glance, this seems to 
indicate lower prices for silk godds and at 
the same time a firmer market for raw silk 
further study, however, suggests that the 
weakness on the textile side will continue t 
be the predominant factor for a time. For one 
thing, the factors apparently making for 
streneth in raw silk must be considered 1 
connection with the rate of mill consumption, 
and that as we know is on the decline. As 
long as the deliveries to the mills are small 
and declining, stocks and imports though small 
in comparison with the recent past may still be 
large enough. In general, too, demand is the 
active factor in determining prices and as long 
as it is weak, the strength on the supply side 
is not apt to become effective. 

The question naturally arises—Why should 
raw silk not fall as low as it did in 1924 when 
in June Kansai No. 1 averaged $4.86, which 
is about $1.00 lower than the price at the pres 








Fig. 1. STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW SILK—Stocks of Raw Silk, Bales in storage at end of month. Average 1921 100 


(Silk Association). Imports, Pounds. Average 1921 =100. Three months’ moving average 


Dept. of Commerce). Last 


month estimated by converting each item of Silk Association figures from bales to pounds and then applying the per cent. 


increase to preceding month. 
average (Silk Association). 


Factory Consumption Trend, Deliveries—Bales. fverage 


1921 100. Five Months’ moving 
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ent writing? Opposing this idea is the fact 
that the volume of silk sales is now larger than 
it was in June, 1924, and the further fact that 
domestic stocks of raw silk are relatively small. 
Favoring a further considerable decline, are 
the facts that the general level of commodity 
prices is now lower than in June, 1924, as are 
also cotton and wool prices. Furthermore, the 
stocks of silk at Yokohama are larger than 
they were at that time, while the production 
of silk textiles is much higher in comparison 
with movement of silk goods at wholesale. 
To the Analyst, it seems that the answer to 
the foregoing questions depends upon how 
much curtailment will take place,—which in 
turn depends on the level to which the sales 
of silk textiles will fall. At present, neither 
the deliveries to the mills nor the sales of silk 
goods seem likely to fall as low as they did in 
June, 1924, though no one can be certain on 
this point. We freely admit uncertainty, and 
merely recommend caution in buying until 
the situation becomes clearer. Meanwhile it 
seems probable that, with occasional 
rallies (on which buying will decline), 
the price of raw silk will fall back 
again, but not so low as in 1924. 


The Statistical Position of Raw Silk 
Is a Little Stronger 

During April the trend of mill consumption 
was decidedly downward. Deliveries to the 
mills, however, are still large when measured 
by the standards of recent years, or when com- 
pared with the demand for silk products (see 
Fig. 1). It seems certain that May data wil 
show a further decline. 

The most striking fact revealed by the first 
chart is the low level to which stocks of silk 
have fallen—the lowest since the autumn of 
1924. At 30,122 bales the storage compares 
with 39,271 bales a year ago which is a decline 
of 23%. The curve of stocks has fallen far 
below the consumption curve (Fig. 1), the in 
dexes of the two being based on the 1921 aver 
age. In the past this has usually not happened 
until July or August. In fact, it is the first 
time that stocks have been so low in comparison 
with consumption since May, 1922, and agam 
in 1921. Both of these former occasions were 
periods of price weakness followed by advance 
ing markets 

Che trend of imports is shown to be down 
ward, the notable fact being that this down 
ward trend continued through April. Usually 


imports turn up in April. This year the im 
ports as reported by the Silk .\ss’n are 3.2% 
smaller than in the same month of 1925. Con 


sidering the season, however, imports are still 
fairly large in comparison with the deliveries, 
being 8400 of deliveries in \pril compared with 
81% a vear ago. As long as this condition 
continues, the storage 1s not likely to become 
seriously impaired. Considering the year thus 
far. the ratio of Imports to deliveries is quite 
similar to that in 1924 and 1925. 

The statistical position is shown in the fol 


lowing statement: Change 


April March April from 
1926 1926 1925 { pril, 1925 
Imports ......... 31,450 31,930 32,648 — 3.2 
EE ose nin wens 30,122 35,948 39,271 23.3 
Deliveries ....... 37.276 39.400 40,040 6.9 
imports of de- 
ae os ees 81.5 
“ stocks of de- 
liveries........ | eee 98.1 
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Fig. 2. SILK TRADE BAROMETER—Price of Raw Silk—Average of high and low Thursday 


prices of Kansai Best No. 1 (Journal of Commerce). Spindles—-Per cent. of available 


machine hours operated (Silk Association). 


Wholesale sales of Silk (N. Y.) adjusted 


for seasonal variation (N. Y. Federal Reserve Bank). Average 1922-1925 = 100 for 


all indexes. 


The most notable fact is the large decline in 
stocks and their smallness in comparison with 
the current rate of deliveries to the mills. This, 
however, is to some extent offset by the fact 
that stocks at Yokohama at the end of April 
were over 30,000 bales and that the spring 
cocoon Crop is reported to show an increase 
over last year. 


Silk Barometer Indicates Further 
Weakness 

\ glance at the second chart shows that silk 
sales have failed to increase as usual in March, 
which is indicated by the fact that our adjusted 
index declines. Sales in the first quarter of 
this vear have not averaged as large as in the 
same period a year ago, and there is the marked 
difference that then the trend was upward. On 
the supply side, it will be noted that production 
has been far greater than in the same quarter 
of last vear. Our index of active spindle hours 
has averaged about 102 against 83 last year. 
loom activity has also been considerably 
ereater. Indeed, our indexes of spindle 
and loom activity are both much above 
the index of demand. 

he natural result is seen in the decline of 
prices We know of no reliable index of the 
price of silk goods, but the sharpness of the 
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decline in raw silk is apparent. Kansai Best 
No. 1 made a high monthly average in January 
of $6.87, the April average was $5.91, and at 
the present writing the price is around $5.80 
As long as the index of textile produc- 
tion (spindle hours) continues over that 
of sales, the markets will probably re- 
main weak; and as long as the markets 
for silk textiles are so oversupplied 
and weak, rallies in the price of raw 
silk will probably prove ephemeral. 


Downward Trend in Manufacturing 
Activity 

Activity in silk manufacturing shows a gen 
eral downward trend (see Fig. 3). Except in 
early 1924, there has been no such sharp declin« 
during the last four vears. Deliveries to th 
mills, after declining for four months, are back 
to the level of February, 1925. Spindle activity 
has declined from the October peak to about 
the same level as in May, 1925. Employment 
has been reduced during the last three months 
to about the same point as in July, 1925. Nar 
row looms are the only exception, the increas 
here being partly seasonal and partly due to 
activity in ribbons. 
curtailment is likely to carry through June 


Pa || 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The general process 0! 





Fig. 3. INDEXES OF ACTIVITY IN SILK MANUFACTURING—Deliveries (heavy line). 
Same as Fig. 1, except that monthly figures are shown (dotted line), three months’ 
moving average as above. Broad looms, narrow looms, spindles, per cent. active to total 
(Silk Association). Employment, number employed. Average 1923 = 100 (U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics). All indexes in Fig. 3 are plotted on a logarithmic scale. 
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Survey of the New England 
Trade in Knit Goods and Dress 
Goods 

The New England Council, headed 
by John S. Lawrence of Lawrence & 
Co., Boston, Mass., has instructed its 
recently organized research committee 
to make a study of trade in New Eng- 
land knit goods and dress goods from 
mill to retailer for the purpose of 
learning why New England’s produc- 
tion has declined in recent years and 
why New England products are not 
identified and made available to con- 
sumers in that section. 
son & Lichtner Co. of 


charge of the survey. 
a oe. 


of Textile 
E. to Visit 


The Thomp- 


Boston has 


Section. 


Rubber 


Meeting 
A. S. M. 
Factory 


There will be a joint meeting of 
the Metropolitan and Textile Sections 
of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers at the Passaic City 
Club, Prospect St., Passaic, N. J., on 
Monday May 24, 1926 at 5:30 P. M. 

The members of both divisions will 
assemble at the Manhattan Rubber 
Mig. Co., Willet St., Passaic, at 2:00 
P. M. for a visit to that plant. 

James W. Cox, Jr., New York City, 
will be chairman of the 
which follow this visit. There 
will be three speakers on the follow- 
ing subjects: “Rubber Belting,” 
Emery T. Miller; “Rubber Covered 
Rolls,” Harry Smyder; “Rubber 
Hose,” by Thomas F. Carey. 

A. F. Townsend, president of the 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., has 
kindly consented to the visit of the 
Society, which will be of extreme in 
terest to all members. 
urged to be present. 

* * * 


Cotton Goods Traffic Men Meet 
Near Providence 

PRovIDENCE, R. I.—Representatives 
of finishing plants in New England 
attended the sixth annual meeting of 
the Cotton Piece Goods Traftic Asso- 
ciation at the Agawam Hunt, Rum- 
ford, Thursday of this week. 
were elected and reports made by 
Walter E. Dow, president; KE. F. 
Walker, secretary and treasurer and 
Henry M. Tarr, traffic 

Mr. Tarr told of the activities of 
the association in cooperation with 
other textile groups against the pro- 
posal of the railroad to abolish com- 
modity rates on textile goods in this 
section of the country. 

Members of the association met at 
the headquarters of the organization, 
13 Market Square, at 12:30 o’clock 
and proceeded to the Agawam Hunt 
where luncheon was served. The 
Nominating Committee which pre- 
sented a list of names for election as 
officers for the year included: W. H. 
Clapham, Bradford Dyeing Associa- 


meeting 
will 


by 


by 


Every one is 


Officers 


manager. 


tion (U. S. A.), Westerly; Oliver L. 
Johnson, the Aspinook Co., Jewett 
City, Conn.; Sidney Coolidge, Lowell 
Bleachery, Lowell. 


x 2. © 


Worcester Manufacturers Have 
Interesting Meeting 

At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Manufacturers’ Textile Associa 
tion of Worcester Co., Mass., held at 
the Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, Thurs- 
day evening, IF. R. Scull of the du 
Pont company gave an informal illus- 
trated talk on rayon, and a report of 
the executive committee on the defects 
of the Capper “Truth in Fabric Act 
of 1926” and the Merritt ‘“Misbrand 
ing Act of 1925” was adopted unani 
mously and it was voted that copies be 
sent to members of Congress. The 
meeting was presided over by Arthur 
C. Comins, treasurer of Comins & Co. 
Inc., and J. B. Clark Co., Rochdale, 
Mass., the new president, and was one 
of the most largely attended that has 
been held in a long time. 


e * ® 


Old Phila. Firms Honored at 


Centenary Luncheon 

PHILADELPHIA, Representatives 
from &7 concerns in this city 
have been in continuous business 


who 
1Oo 
years or more, numbering almost 500, 
attended a luncheon, May 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Luncheon 
was given under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Among the 
speakers were George Wharton Pep 
per, U.S. Senator from Pennsy! 
vania; Freeland W. Kendrick, Mayor 
of Philadelphia, and Philip H. Gads 
den, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Mayor Kendrick ex 
tended a cordial invitation to the 


13, in the 


business firms represented to partici 
pate in industrial pageants to be held 
June 3 with 
Sesqui-Centennial 
I-xposition which will be opened June 
1. Among the &7 firms represented 
were J. E. Rhoads & Sons; Samuel T. 
Freeman & Co., Proctor & Schwartz, 


and 21, in connection 


exercises of the 


Inc... Wm. Whitaker & Sons, Wm. H. 
Horstmann Co., H. W. Butterworth 
& Sons Co., Horrocks & Bros., John 


B. Ellison & Sons and John B. 
botham, Inc. 


Side 
x * x 


Hoover Seeks Constructive In- 
stead of Destructive Competi- 
tion 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The applica- 
tion of the anti-trust laws to business 
is a muddle, Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover declared last in an ad 
the annual the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
Noting that application of these laws 
to organized 
agricultural 


week 


dress at meeting of 


labor and cooperative 
marketing have been 
modified, he said that in the manufac- 
turing and distributing trades the at 
tempt to full 


whether destructive or 


enforce competition, 


not, seems to 

have become more legalistic than 
economic in its results. 

“Although we have relaxed some 


what, we do not allow many forms of 


definite 
said Secretary Hoover, “even 


collective action to eliminate 
wastes,” 
though such collective action may be 
obviously in the public interest and 
productive of a fundamental strength 
ening of competition itself.” 
Secretary his be 
het that full constructive competition 


| Loo, SF declat ed 


must be preserved in manufacture and 
distribution, but that this 
plies, not destructive competition, but 


said im 


TEXTILE MARKETS IN BRIEF 
Cotton Markets: Wash goods improve with better weather. 
Market generally extremely dull, but tone is intangibly better. 
New lists announced on wide sheetings, sheets and pillow 


cases; bleached muslins reduced. 


Decision at Atlanta con- 


vention of American Association to appoint representative 
committee to make thorough study of industry and report back 
is regarded as most constructive step in years. 

Wool Markets: Men's wear sellers hopeful for expansion of 
their business during next few months especially if raw wool 


firms up. 


Undercurrent of preopening business in tropical 


suitings for spring of 1927. Women’s wear shows scant change. 


Fancy coatings better thought of. 


sents a firmer appearance. 


Knit Goods Markets: 


few exceptions; full fashioned continue strong. 


Worsted yarn market pre- 


Better tone in seamless goods as 
weather improves, but volume continues unsatisfactory, with 


More interest 


in light-weight underwear duplicates; women’s rayons move 


well. 
sweaters lag. 


Silk Markets: 


Scarcity of cheap bathing suits for quick delivery; 


Slight improvement noted in broadsilks. 


Better movement of goods and fairly satisfactory sales of fall 


merchandise help sentiment throughout trade. 


Prices do bet- 


ter, although sales of wide prints and plain wide goods con- 


tinue to be put through at sacrifices. 


buying more confident. 


Raw silk is firmer and 





mamtenance of 4 sufficient number Ot 


independent units in a given idustry 
to assure that fudamental competition 
is sustained, 


* * * 
Mills in Georgia Are Curtailing 
Their Spinning | 
ATLANTA, GiA..—Letters received in 
reply to a general letter on mill con 
ditions the Cot 


Association ot 


recently sent out by 


ton Manufacturers’ 
Georgia indicate that between 75 and 
Sof of the cotton mills in the State 
are either curtailing production Ol 
are ready to curtail on short 
total of 
more than 


Georgia- 


notice 

from a 
little 

number in 


Letters 
spindles a 
the 


1,550,000 
half ot 
that 
1,330,000 are either curtailing or pre- 
paring to curtail Of this number, 
gcoo,oo0 spindles state that they have 
already curtained to a greater or less 
extent, 


show 


and 430,000 spindles report 
that they will not stop, but will em 
the run out—which 
amounts to virtually the same thing 


And of the remaining 220,000 spindles 


tail as orders 


g 22 
heard from, many are non-committal 

he actual amount of 
with the goo,ooo0 spindles reporting to 


curtailment 
this ettect ranges trom as low as 25% 
. and it would prob 
that the bulk ot 
mills have 


curtail to this 
*« + o 


to as high as 35% 


ably be 


the 


sate to say 


(jeorgia textile 


cul 


tailed or wall 


extent 
Favor Southern Delivery on 
New York Cotton Contract 

\ referendum oft the 
conducted by Harriss, 


trade 
Irby & \ Ose, 
New York City, o1 


seeking an 


cotton 


cotton merchants, 


the cotton trade, 


expres 
sion of opinion for or against South 
New York 
overwhelm 
ing vote in favor of the principle o1 


ern delivery of cotton on 


contracts resulted in an 


t} 


ie southern delivery. Of a total ot 
$30 answers up to May 15, thos 
favoring numbered 374, and those 
opposed only 50 lhe Interests ol 


those voting were divided as follows 


For Again 
Producers met 14 
Merchants 170 2% 
Brokers 62 4 
Manufacturers s4 j 
Miscellaneou S t 


In a circular letter reporting the re 


1 
+} 


vw reterendum Farris 
Irby & Vose 


“The 


exchange 


comment as follow 


ost recent report of a Cot 


ton ( ommittee 


urging 
was made only a 
ago. We suggest that 
final disposition of the question now 
the 


southern delivery 
vear and a halt 


before without 


Iexchange, 
presently taking a vote upon the re 
port of that committee, will work an 
injustice upon 


which 


a substantial body ot 
favors southern de 
That opinion is now denied 
official opportunity for direct expres 
sion because the questions put for vote 
deal with what in effect are only sub- 
stitutes or alternatives. of doubtful 
desirability and efficacy.” 


opinion 
livery. 














s paid by the Manufactur 
Philadelphia, to John Fisler 
emen rom the presiden 
cars Ol Ser ( He Vas 

| | \rmstrong, who 
etar the club duri 
ea Mr. Fisler, who 1 
r | w Jones ( decline 





ite ( t mm al 
quested t serve at 
! He was one of 

1 the club and vhen 


i Ca lig pal 11 mak $ 
| t tualit He has bee 
T 30 ind i director tor 
is \ t election ] Howell 
head f John B. Stetson 
J. Webb, head « Chas 
ce 4A & Sons Co., Inc., w chosen 
| dvertor resident ot the 
fenn.) Woolen Mills and 
the National Association 
M re wi e the principal 
} al 1 til ‘ tl 
\ iF ‘ Vermont whi 
ll Id the Mead Community 
i ul on May 25 James | 
Dew e president and superintenden 
+] G. Dewey | Quechee, Vt 
p f the Associated Industrie 
will d at th business meeting tor 
‘ cers 
Ta n has succeeded Carl 
S\ president of the Carl Schoen 
> ( »., with mills at West Hobo 
}.. Scranton, Pa., and Vall 
I | Mr. Schoen will remain 
aon { the board of directors. 
n r officers of the company re 
ent! ed are Paul Salembier, of 
Salembu & Villate Vice president, and 
I - t, secretary and treasurer 
Mi tt has held the olhce of sec- 
celal some time 
Jar Stuart Farquhar, who was 
wenty ree vears with the wool house 
f Ma ‘ W \very and for the last 
thre irs a partner in the firm of 
Big v Reed & Co., has resigned from 
hat f t ike charge of the = sales 
dep riment { the Boston brancl f the 
Nat | Wool Exchanges Vit ihices 
t 33 i treet 
ef \. Cannon, president the Can 
Mi Co., Kannapolis, N. ¢ has 
r nace a member « the nationa 
TT the Young Men's Christian 
\s being a representative from 
district of North Carolina 
| RK. Grundy, president of Wm 
HH " Tine Br stol, Pa.. presi 
( rw Pennsylvania Manufactut 
e \s lation and prominent in Stat 
* ( receives messaves ol deep 
symq n numerous triends 
ft the countr upon 
ew ( deat Monday evenin 
M lL f his mother Mr Grundy, 
it even i her ome at 
Wal e Farm, near Bristol. She 
‘ Burlington county in 1838 
| an old Quaker stock, be 
ns , re escendant of Richard 
Ridgew: a leader in the Society of 
| ( | can this co 1 
| 
| 1 SN irk, head ¢ the scp k 
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as given $500 to be awarded at the next 
the North Carolina Press 
Association for excellence in editorial or 
reportorial departments or both, of 


orth ( 


necting ot 


arolina 


newspapers. 


Woody, president of High Falls 

Mig. Co., awarded a 
of Divinity degree at the 
Union Theo- 


(N i. 2 was 
com- 


mencement exercises of the 


logical Seminary, Richmond, Va.,_ last 
week. He is now at High Falls ar- 
I Y the affairs of his mill in order 
e able to resume his ministerial 
work. He is a member of the Friends 
( hur 
Jarclay McFadden, a member of the 
firm of Geo. H. McFadden & Co., and 
| I.. Woolston, formerly of Woolston 
Y M e, Philadelphia, have been elected 


Philadel 
succeeds 


D’Olier & 


rf th 
McFadden 


Franklin 


directors 
Mr 
DOher, of 


full terms as 


( . Inc... wh resigned 
\. A. Obernhoff, one of the heads of 
he Royal Knitting Co., Johnstown, 
N. \ and Miss May Bowen were 
married in that city last week. 
\t the annual meeting of the Ham 
n Mfg. Ce Lowell, Mass., held in 


Bos- 
Was 
3x. 
the 
re-elected : 
Charles 
I lix 


he Chamber ot 
last 


cted treasurer, 


Commerce Bldg., 
Dumaine, Jr., 
Charles P. (¢ 


added to the 


week, | ( 
urtis, 
directorate and 
following — dire: 
\rthur Adams, Howard Cox 
P. Curtis, Sr, EF. 4 

John FE 
Whiting 


tors were 
miley, 
Dumaine, Jr 
Rackemann, 


George H 


Thaver, ar, and 


Gustay QOberlaender, secretary-trea- 
Knitting Mills, 
Bad Nauheim, 


Germany, to spend five weeks 


surer of the Berkshire 


Reading, Pa., has gone to 


Robert G. Vickery has been appointed 
the Cabot Mfg 
Me., succeeding Charles 
recently resigned to be 


Andr¢ scoggin 


assistant 
Co., 


treasurer ot 
Brunswick, 
| Inches 
come 


Mills, 


who 
treasurer of the 
Lewiston, Me 

M. FF. Westover, secretary of the Gen- 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 
has been elected to the board of directors 


eral 


to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
i EK. R. Stettinius of New York 
Pierpont | Stackpole, a director of 

the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 


Worcester, Mass., and 


will sail on July 1 for 


Mrs. Stackpole, 
Europe for the 

Mr. and Mrs. 
lived in Boston last win- 
lune at 


remainder of the summer 
Stackpole, who 
ter will pass the me 


in Worcester 


their 


nth of 


estate 


Frank C. Smith, 
bridge ( Mass.) 
Mrs 
months’ 


which t 


the 
Inc., 
from a 
most of 


a director of 
Worsted Co., 


have 


Ux 


and Smith, returned 


two European trip, 


ime was passed in Italy 


cker, of Giastonia, N. ¢ 
Cocker Machine 


Gseorge b. ( 


neral mi 


& Foundry Co., 


Mager Gl the 


textile 


ders ot ma 

chinery, was elected president of the 

Southern Metal Trades Association § at 

ts recent annual convention in Macon, 
Ga 

red ick | Bante d, gent of the 

S well Shops, Biddeford, Me., was 
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married to Mrs. Alberta S. 
Powers, a prominent social worker of 
Worcester, Mass., in the latter city. Af- 
ter an extended motor tour Mr. and Mrs 
Banfield will make their home in 


re cently 


Saco 


\. T. Wilde has been engaged as agent 


at the Acworth (Ga.) Mills. 


Witham, 


and now 


franklin J. 


Bidde fe rd, Me., 


formerly of 
connected with 


the Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cot 
ton Mills, at Utica, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
Androscoggin Mills, at Lewiston, and 


will assume his new duties June 1. 


formerly connected 
(Ohio) Worsted 


has accepted the position of 


\rmitage, 
Cleveland 


Harry 
} the 
Mills Co., 


witl 


superintendent of the finishing depart 
ment of the Fulton (N. Y.) Worsted 
Mills of the American Woolen Co 

kK. C. Heuer, who has been superin 
tendent of the Rome, Ga., plant of the 


Mills since that branch 
several 


Knitting 
established 
been promoted to the position of super 
the 


Chester 


was years ago, has 


intendent of 


main mill of the com- 

pany at St. Louis, Mo. He will be suc 

ceeded at Rome by his brother, A. L. 

Heuer, who has been his assistant for 
some time 

Ira Evans has been promoted from 


night superintendent to day 
the Richmond 


ille, 


superintend- 


Mills, 


ent of Hosiery 


Rossy Ga 


l. J. Digby, superintendent of the Oak- 
land Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C., re- 
signed that position recently and moved 
to Greer, 5:. C. 

Nelson Richmond has entered the en- 
department of the Bigelow- 

Carpet Co., Thompsonville, 
from Becket, Mass. 


gineering 
Hartford 


Conn. He comes 


Members and guests of the Blackstone 
Valley Mills Association enter- 
tained by Harry H. Daw, agent for the 
Wuskanut Mills, Inc.,  Farnumsville, 
Mass., at a pitch and bowling party held 
Wuskanut Community 
that village on May 13. Past and present 
made up the committee 
rangements 


were 


at the house in 


othicers on ar 


Joseph Redmond, who 


was tormerly 
associated with the Perry (N. Y.) Knit 
ting Co. for a number of years is again 


with that company as superintendent ot 
knitting 


Otto Ruhlin, superintendent of dyeing 


and finishing for the Wilton (Me.) 
Woolen Co., resigned that position re 
cently 

James E. Aiken has resigned as man 
ger of the shipping department of 
Stephen Santord & Sons, Inc., Amster 
lam, N. Y 

R. DD. Dillard, overseer of the cloth 
room of the Abbeville (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, has resigned that position. 


Wilham G 
the Bell Co., Mass., 
cently become overseer of weaving for 
the Wyandotte Worsted Co., Waterville, 
Me. 


Hamilton, formerly with 


Worce ster, has re- 


Bee ts 


1 Jackson 


carding at 
1 


resigned 


Jackson, overseer of 


Mills, Iva, ae ie 


+} 


recently to accept a similar position i1 
the Thrift Mills of the Kendall Mills, 
Inc., Paw Creek, N. C. 


James E. 


of finishing 


Houlihan, formerly overseer 
for the Ashaway (R. I. 
Woolen Co. now holds a similar position 
with the Oregon City (Ore.) Mfg. C 


Frank J. Durkan, overseer of weaving 
for the Intervale Mills, Inc., Quinebaug, 
Conn., has resigned his position with that 
company. 


av. 4. 
room of 
Gai; 


clotl 


Mig 


the 
is, €.> 


Erwin, overseer of 
the Ware Shoals 
has resigned that position, 


Harry S. Merson, the 
dressing department of the Chambersburg 
(Pa.) Woolen Mills, Inc., has resigned 
account of ill health. He has 
Daniel T. Doerner. 


overseer of 


on been 


succeed d by 


WR. 


ton, S. 


Brewer, formerly of Williams 
C., has been made overseer of the 
carding department of the Jackson Mills, 
Iva, S. ¢ 

George Dean has taken the position as 
finishing for the Prudential 
Co., Philadelphia. 


overseer Ot 


Worsted 


H. C. Patterson overseer of dveing 


and finishing for the Lillian Knitting 
Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C., has re 
signed 

Irving L. Sheldon, Jr. has resigned 


his position as boss dyer at the Enter 
prise Dye Works, Inc., Woonsocket, 
R. LL, to take the position as head of 
the dyeing and finishing departments at 
the Everett-Norfolk  Co., 
N. H. 


Lebanon, 


J. W. Able has been promoted to 
the position of overseer of the cloth 
room of the Abbeville (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Henry La Flamme, overseer of 


spin 
ning for the Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co., 
\dams, Mass., for the last six vears, 
has resigned that position. 


W. H. Callas, formerly of Newberry, 
S. C., is now the cloth 
room of the Ware (S. C.) Mfg 


Co. 


overseer of 


Shoals 


Charles \W 
position as 
the 
ville, 
from 
bookkeepe r at 


\\ iles 

foreman of 

Wuskanut Mills, Inc., 
Mass Mr. Wiles, 
Sterling, Mass., 


the mills. 


has accepted a 

work at 
Farnums 
who 


outside 


comes 


was formerly a 


The Mutual Benefit Association of the 


Arnold Print Works, Inc., North Ad 
ams, Mass., at its annual meeting held 
at the Williams Inn, Williams 
town, Mass., on May 10, elected 
the following officers : President, 


Harold ( 
Thomas P. 
Warren; 
Mead ; 


Knight ; 
Miller; 


financial 


vice-president, 
secretary, Harry S 
Thomas F 
Garratt. 


secretary, 


Albert E. 


treasurer, 


Wilfred 


™ Sith mm as 


Malboeut 
second hand in 
partment of the Rockdak 
Paul Whitin Mig. Co., 
Mass., succeeding Charles 


resigned 


has accepted a 
the silk de 
Mill of. the 
Northbridge, 


Garabadian, 


col 
int 
pol 
du: 

Ih 
ace 


pre 


», 
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(Continued from page 58) 
organizing business that has devel- 
oped efficiency; the real cause is 
the American theory of work and of 
equality of men. 

lurning to the matter of the strike, 
the speaker characterized this as un- 
\merican. The theory of our 
Government is that no group of men 
sutside the Government itself has any 
right to force any other group to do 
omething it doesn’t want to do. And 
et we see groups of men, by threats, 
Vv injury and by bringing on eco- 
just that sort of 
compulsion and getting away with it! 

Today’s struggle, he concluded, is 
not a question of supplying material 
needs but a between the 
ideal and the 
in industry. The 


nomic loss, using 


struggle 
socialistic 
former aims 


\merican 


deal 


TEXTILE WORLD 
A. C. M. A. Takes Active Step Towards Stabilization—Continued 


to make free; the latter 
aims to put us all under the direction 


ot the Government in our industrial 


everyone 


activities. 


A Brief for the Farmer 

The position occupied on the pro- 
gram by United States 
Walter F. George was not entirely an 
enviable one, as he followed Dr. Dyer 
who had not been uniformly compli- 
mentary to 
However 


Senator 


legislators as a_ class. 
Senator 


the situation 


handled 
eracefully—and 
even expressed a very sincere appre- 
ciation of Dr. Dyer’s address. 


Ger ree 
most 


The Senator discussed specifically 
the situation of the farmer and the 
close inter-dependence of agriculture 
and industry. His address is printed 
in another section of this issue 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 


CE of the most constructive and 

thought-producing sessions of the 
convention and one that may go down 
into history as marking the turning 
point in the cotton manutacturing in- 
dustry afternoon. 
lhe discussion was preceded by an 
address by N. Baxter Jackson, vice 
president of the Chemical National 
Bank, New York, who presented his 


was held Tuesday 





} ereen, 


A. C. M. A. 


Retiring President, 


on the textile industry from the 
ndpoint of the banker. He dis- 
ved an intimate knowledge of the 
ils of the trade and offered reme- 
suggestions looking to the better- 
of conditions and to a more or- 

v conduct of that 
} late. 
pleaded for stabilization of the 
1e of cotton products, which he 
involved manufacturing, distribu- 
and consumption. 


business than 


has been in evidence of 


This stabiliza- 
involves also adjustment to con- 
ns, and such adjustment means a 
tul analysis of affairs. The 
ker asked the question whether 
tton industry was as efficient as 


it can be made. It is necessary to meet 
and answer these questions or suffer 
the consequence. 

On the subject of production Mr. 
Jackson declared that present condi 
tions are largely the result of adjust 
ment from the war period of inflation 
and questioned whether the current 
status was so much the result of over- 
production as it was the inability o1 
unwillingness of manufacturers to 
meet public demand. Spasmodic cur- 
tailment, he argued, had not brought 
about stable conditions, although he 
admitted that the operation of mills 
on a day and night schedule was one 
demanding careful consideration. He 
inveighed against the operation of 
mills on lines with which they 
not familiar simply because they knew 
of some one else who was producing 
something different and apparently 
making money. The lack of familiarity 
with merchandise frequently led to 
losses which might have been avoided 
had the shoemaker stuck to his last. 


were 


Cooperation, the speaker said, was 
the crying need of the industry. To 
effect this he said, organization was 
needed. He advocated perma 
nent body such as an institute in other 
lines of industry to study conditions 
inside and outside the industry 
could keep the in- 
dustry posted in production and con 
sumption. A Bureau of | 


might reasonably be established in an 


some 


Such 


an organization 


Researe 


PROBLEM OF OVER-PRODUC-. 
TION 

It is a recognized fact that 

present merchandising methods 

are antiquated in many ways. due 

very largely to the lack of any 


coordination between our selling 
agencies. 


One of the factors 
largely contributing to distressing 
conditions during the past few 
years has been the policy of our 
mills to operate continuously and 
thereby accumulate stocks of 
goods when there was an almost 
complete cessation of consumption 
demand. While the 
desire to provide our employes 
with work—was laudable, the 
policy has been unfortunate, even 
from the standpoint of our em- 
ployes themselves, to say nothing 
of our stockholders. An added 
motive in full production, some 
operating night and day, has been 
to reduce overhead This 
has been a_ very short-sighted 
policy. the fact being that the sur- 
plus production has so reduced 
the price of the product that much 
more than the saving on overhead 
has been lost. From President 
Vereen’s {nnual {ddress at 
{. ©. M. A. Convention. 


motive—a 


costs. 





effort to discover new uses for cotton 
Jackson 


declared he believed the industry could 


textiles In conclusion M1 
solve the problems confronting it by 
ahead and pulling 
His address will be found in another 


looking together 


section of the paper. 


The second phase of the meeting 


COTTON TEXTILE INSTITUTE 


The skeleton plan for a Cotton Textile Institute proposed by 


George S. Harris at the A. C. M. 


is as follows: 
Organization— 
Board of Directors. 
Director General. 
Chief Statistician. 


A. meeting in Atlanta this week 


Technical experts as required. 

Converter (representing Converters’ Association), 
Wholesaler (representing Wholesale Dry Goods Association). 
Retailer (representing Retail Dry Goods Association). 


Legal Directors. 


Functions— 
Secure, tabulate and distribute data covering all phases of 
industry and commerce affecting. cotton textiles. 
Check and advise entire industry and trade. 


Publish periodically 
including all yarns. 


price 


index by construction groups, 


Conduct group advertising at home and abroad. 


Conduct 
textiles. 


research relating to extension of use of 


cotton 


Direct group activities in export trade. 

Direct in all legislation affecting cotton textiles. 
Direct as to trade customs, settlement of disputes, ete. 
Coordinate work of existing associations. 





was a discussion of statistics in the 
cotton textile industry. At least this 
was the topic formally announced on 
the program but before the session 
commenced it was announced by the 
president that in view of the impor 
tance oi the subjects which might be 
presented and in order to have the 
discussion as free as possible, the ses- 
sion would be executive in character 
quotation by tl 
ers participating. 

A description of the 


so tar as any le speak- 
methods of 
es 

collating and disseminating statistics 
of the industry by groups of manu 
facturers through their selling agen- 
cies was described by John E. Rous- 
maniere, president of the Cotton Tex- 


tile Merchants of New York, who de- 


clared that reports on a total of 52,- 
000,000 yds. product were being 


received weekly, which he estimated 
represented about one-fourth of the 
total cotton textile production of the 
country. Mi 
the idea that 


was the 


Rousmaniere disclaimed 
statistical information 
cure-all for ills but 
did believe that manufacturers 
entitled to all the data they could se- 
cure to help them in the production 
and marketing of theit 


industry 


were 


foods 
Discussion on Remedies 
lhen followed a free discussion on 


1e problems ot the 


tl industry and 
remedies therefor Che 
presented 


the matter of 


pr ssible 
thoughts around 


over-production, on 


centered 





Winston D. Adams, Secretary-Treasurer, 


f.°@. HE 4. 


which there seemed to be a divergence 
of opinion, research and cooperation. 


On the question of over-production 


1 71 1 
several selling while 
manufacturers advanced the argument 


that curtailment at the best was merely 


1 
a palliative 


agents spoke, 


in many instances was 


and 
\rguing from this stand- 


impossible 


point the suggestion was frequently 


made that wavs and means be devised 
to increase the uses of cotton and thus 


prevent the necessity of curtailment 


with the attendant hardships upon the 
operatives 


Cotton Textile Institute 


One of the most constructive sug 


gestions, which received widespread 


attention and finally resulted in the 
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Amory. Browne e Co. 


Specialize in Developing 


Mills’ Own Brands and Trademarks 


Every cotton mill when built is designed to make a 
particular class of goods. Owing to changing conditions 
it often happens that a mill finds itself unable to market 
this fabric at a satisfactory profit. 


The management is then compelled to accept a 
margin of profit hardly commensurate with the risk, or 
to experiment in other fabrics, possibly of but one or two 
seasons life, with a corresponding sacrifice of the 
economical operation of the plant. 


It is sometimes possible by a slight change of construc- 
tion in the original fabric to make a new market, and by 
offering it under the mill’s own brand to assure an increas- 
ing volume of sales at a fair profit. 


Through steadily growing sales such a brand makes 
for greater financial security and continuous operation. 


Amory. Browne e Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Selling Agents for 
New England and Southern Mills 





Cotton Piece Goods Part-Wool Blankets 
Hosiery Dress Goods 
Nashua Mfg. Co. Boston Mfg. Co. New Bedford Spinning Co. 
Nashua Mills Lancaster Mills Indian Head Mills of 


Alabama 
The Quinebaug Co. 
The Wauregan Co. 


Hamilton Woolen Co. 
(Southbridge, Mass.) 
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concrete action of the meeting was 
that made by George S. Harris of the 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, who 
advocated what he termed a Cotton 
fextile Institute. In outlining the 
scope of such a proposed organization 
he suggested that its personnel should 
consist of a board of directors, a direc- 
tor general—preferably selected from 
outside the ranks of the industry—a 
chief statistician and representative of 
the Converters 


Association, the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 
Retail Dry Goods Association, as 


well as a legal director. The functions 
of the proposed institute would be to 
secure, tabulate and disseminate data 
concerning all phases of the industry ; 
to publish periodically a price index 
by construction groups, including 
yarns; to conduct research relative to 
the extension of uses for cotton tex 
tiles; to direct legislation affecting cot 
ton textiles; to develop information as 
to trade customs in the settlement of 
lisputes; to coordinate the work of 
existing associations and to conduct 
trade group advertising at home and 
abroad. 

Various details of this proposal as 
well as other problems so prominently 
confronting the industry brought out 
a free discussion which led eventually 
toa resolution appointing a committee 
of the present president, the incoming 
president and the first vice president, 
who should in turn appoint a larger 
committee representing various groups 
of the industry to study conditions and 
remedies and report back through the 
Board of Governors who in their dis- 
cretion may call a special meeting of 
the association to hear and consider 


ie findings of this committee. 
discussion 
vas privileged, Mr. Rousmaniere re- 
leased his remarks to TEXTILE WORLD. 
He stated in part as follows: 


Although most of the 





“In these days there is an unprece- 
statistics. While we 
have always had many, the practice of 
‘ollecting and publishing statistics has 
leveloped the Federal 
The 
systems which they started have been 
pied enlarged by the 


banks and trust companies which, by 
their size, have been enabled to collect 
i and 


countries. On top of 


1} 


ted mass of 


largely since 


Reserve Bank was established. 


and large 


facts in many trades industries 


1 in many 

the great expansion of the bene 
C1 work of the 
under 


Department of 


Olnmerce Secretary Hoover, 
great many 

1ow one of the troubles is not to 
learn the facts, but to sort out those 


are helpful in each particular 


has added a reports, so 


Vhile I have heard comments that 
le cotton trade statis- 

t is a fact that the Government 
for many years has published statis- 

egarding the growth of cotton, 
ind also has published figures regard 
ing the consumption of 
€ number of 


was weak in 


cotton and 
spindles running, 
give at least an approximate 
ictire of the condition as to opera- 
” of the industry from time to 


e Census Bureau has published 


TEXTILE WORLD 


COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS 
AND RESEARCH GETS TO 
WORK AT ONCE 


The committee to consider the 
whole problem discussed at Tues- 


day afternoon session of A. C. 
M. A. was appointed by the Steer- 
ing Committee on Wednesday, and 
will meet in Greenville, next Tues- 
day, May 25. 





additional figures at the time of the 
biennial census, but they have ap- 
peared so late as to have only an his- 
torical value. Among the most use- 
ful reports made by the Department 
of Commerce to the cotton trade, are 
those showing the imports and exports 
of cotton cloths, which for the year 
1925 show imports of about 110,000, 
ooo sq. yds. and exports of 532,000,- 
000 square yards, the latter as con- 
trasted with 466,000,000 lineal yards 
in 1913, the unit having been changed 
from lineal to square yards in 
and ibout 10% 

usually made. 


IQ22 


allowance of being 


“More recently the Association of 


Cotton Textile Merchants has been 
collecting statistics regarding the 


actual production of certain kinds of 
cloth, which, of course, have a greater 
value than any general figures as to 
the industry as a whole. ‘This prac 
tice was urged by some of the New 
York merchants and greatly 
helped and supported at the very be 
ginning by the officers of your associa 
tion. In fact, President Vereen was, 
[ think, the decisive force in getting 


y 
s 


Was 





Stuart We. Cramer, Joint President, Na- 
tional Council of Cotton Manufacturers 


the four-yard sheeting group to report 
and this group has the distinction of 
being the first to organize. 


“The reporting was started about 
July, 1925, and has increased to 19 
groups. I do not know that any 


attempt has been made to get the 
number of spindles reported on, but | 
think a real effort to get these figures 
should be made so that we may know 
the proportion of all the industry re 
porting in groups. 

groups report the number of 


these Some 


looms, 


but others do not, and it will prob- 
ably lead to a more accurate per- 
centage if spindles rather than looms 
are reported. Most of these reports 
are made from representatives of 
southern mills, but somewhat the 
same system is carried out locally in 
certain mill centers in the north. 
“The total 


shown on these reports is 52,000,000 


production in yards 


on a weekly basis or 2,660,000,000 
Chis is about 


cotton 


yards on a yearly basis. 
one-fourth of the total 
production in the United States 


“While it cannot be said that these 
figures have established the industry 
on a profitable basis, the 
with the 


fault is not 


+} 


system, but with the use 


made of the reports, and if the Sys 





John E. 


Rousmaniere, 
Varket Statistics at 
session, A. C. M. A. 


who Spoke on 
Tuesday afternoon 
Convention 


tem continues long enough, we shall 


get comparisons from which ow 


course may partly be guided. It is 
probable that the curtailment recently 
adopted in South Carolina, was 


1 . 43 
1OWM Mn ie 


hastened by the change 


reports, and many mills were mort 
affected by the facts than by estimate 
as had to be made before lf the re 
ports could be made more representa 
tive of the industry as a_ whole 
including possibly some figures from 
the northern produce 1 more co 
rect picture could be obtained 

\\ t the present « madition of 
otton manufacturing and = merechat 
dising ? Where we have thirty even 
million splindles and at a value of 
thirty dollars per spindle, much below 
the replacement cost. we have one 
billion one hundred million = dollat 
\dd to this working capital, cost of 
finishing ‘works, capital emploved in 
merchandising and we reach at least 
one and a half billion dollat Surely 
the risks of the business entitle one 
to a return of 8% on invested capital, 
ind can anyone, no matter how pro 
perous he may be personally, thinl 
that the industry as a whole earned 
one hundred and twenty million dol 
lars in any year since 1920 

“Yet this is part of the period 
covered by a report made by the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co. in New 





7 
ra 
mn 


LET THE PUBLIC SHARE 
“Capital and labor could easily 
adjust their differences by unlim- 
ited wage and profit 
but capital and 
satisfied to let 
in the prosperity of industry, and 
particularly in reductions in costs 
by way of improved methods and 
increasingly efficient operations.” 
From report of National Com- 
mittee, by Stuart W. Cramer, at 
{. C. M. A. Convention. 


agreements, 
labor must be 


the public share 


York, 


bank deposits increased 


Whic points out that saving 


trom Lou 


teen billion six hundred and seventy 


two million dollars in 1920 to twenty 


three billion one hundred and thirty 


four million dollars in 1925, and tl 


lite insurance, which seems the most 


prosperous business in America, in- 


creased from thirty-five billion ninety 
one million dollars in 1920 to ane 
mated total of seventy-two billion d 
: 


lars 1n 


1925, one company alone hold 
ing ten billions, and 
and salaries rose from thirty-two b 
lion dollars to forty 


+ - 11 
between 1g18S and IY25, all Ol 
pro pel 


at large and 


higure eel to show a 


condition of the country 


one during which people had 


| | li money 
to spend 
“T will not burden you wit! 
s 1 ae 1 
alleged causes of our failure to share 
in this prosperity which failure i 
marked in the woolen and worsted 


11 as 11) cotton, but there 


suggested which does not 





Ellison A, 
Committee, A. ¢ WU. Az 
Vember ot 


Smyth, Chairman, Traffic 


Reelected 


National Council 


seem to le erious as ometiinie 
stated Vhis installment buying 
It is estimated that the income of the 
people of this country may be approxi 
mated at ixtv billion dollars a year, 


1 1 


necessarily this is not a definite fig 
ure, but probably near the correct one. 

‘\ very thorough 
t sub-committee of the 
\ssociation of 
found that 


was outstanding at 


investigation by 
\merican 


Bankers this feature 


ot selling, not over Se 


any one. time. 


hese sales have required labor 11h 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents for 
COTTON and WOOLEN MILLS 


Brown and Bleached 


COTTON FABRICS 


Pillow Cases and Tubings, Fancy Shirtings, 


Drills, Print Cloths, Sheetings, Lawns, Voiles, Sheets, 
and Novelty Cotton Goods 


WOOLEN FABRICS 


Cloakings—Suitings—Flannels—Overcoatings 


79-83 Leonard St. and 25 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


Boston, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 


Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas 


Cotton Textile Merchants 


Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. New England Bunting Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. Palmetto Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga. 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga. 
Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. Samoset Cotton Mills, Talladega, Ala. 
Eagle and Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. Sherman Mfg. Co., Sherman, Tex. 
Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. Suncook Mills, Suncook, N. H. 
Gluck Mills, Anderson, S. C. Warwick Mills, Centreville, R. I. 
West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga. 
Lanett Mill, Lanett, Ala. Langdale Mill, Langdale, Ala. 
Riverdale Mill, Riverview, Ala. Shawmut Mill, Shawmut, Ala. 


Fairfax Mill, Fairfax, Ala. 
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manufacture and have made 
earnings.” 

Those participating in the discussion 
included Floyd Jefferson of Hunter 
Mfg. & Commission Co., Lavelle Mc- 
Campbell of the McCampbell Dept. 
with W. H. Langley & Co., George S. 


Harris of the Exposition Cotton Mills, 


more 


TEXTILE 


B. E. Geer and Capt. Ellison A. 
Smyth of Greenville, S. C., Robert 
Amory and William B. MacColl of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Stuart W. Cramer of 
the American Association, John A. 
Law, Spartanburg, S. C., and W. A. 
Erwin, West Durham, N. C 


A. C. M. A. Convention Banquet 


IVING full 


credit to a copy- 
righted dispatch in the special 
extra of the dftlanta Journal, dis- 


tributed by newsboys just before the 
conclusion of the association banquet 
Tuesday evening, it appears that the 
principal speaker was I. B. Bull, 
president, treasurer and buying genius 
of the “Run em’ and Bust ’em’’ Cotton 
Mills. 

The Journal’s version of this ad- 
dress differed slightly from our own 
interpretation, but this may have been 
due to the haste necessary in prepar- 
ing this special edition. At any rate, 
Mr. Bull’s talk represented the most 
amazing and breath-taking array ot 
data, facts, statistics, opinions, and in- 
cidentals assembled in 
It is impossible, within 
the limitations of telegraph tolls under 
which we are laboring just now, even 
to indicate the international and, in 
fact, cosmic character of Bull’s bull. 

E. T. Meredith Speaks 

Lesser lights on the speaking pro- 
gram included W. B. MacColl, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, Edwin T. 
Meredith, former Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and Dr. Howard Rondthaler, 
president of Salem College, Winston 
Salem, N. C. 

Mr. Meredith presented a striking 
analysis of the relation of agriculture 
to business, showing that, as farm in- 
come increases, business failures de- 
Pointing out that fluctuation 
in agricultural prices is the cause of 
farm demoralization, he urged the 
members to give careful thought to 
checking such fluctuation. He feels 
that this can be accomplished by ap- 
plying to the farmer the law of in- 
centive which he characterized as 
“The interpretation of the law of sup- 
ply and demand.” 

In other words, Mr. Meredith 
claimed, the farmer should know in 
advance what he is going to get just 
as do industrial workers. 

This, he feels, would result in bal- 
anced production and would eliminate 
the uneconomic phases of our agri- 
cultural situation. He insisted that 
he was not advocating price fixing, 
but merely the working out of an 
agricultural policy as sound as is our 
industrial policy. 


ever on con 


glomeration. 


crease. 


Greetings from New England 


In tendering to the American As- 
sociation the greetings of the National 
\ssociation, Mr. MacColl paid a trib- 
ute to the cordiality and hospitality of 
the southern manutacturers. He then 
bravely attacked the delicate question 
of North versus South—but in a 
light vein. Mentioning a recent press 
item which stated that a number of the 


most of the famous New England mills 
could be bought on the basis of their 
net quick assets, he made the propo 


sition that manufacturers in 


his sec- 
tion would throw in their plants, 
water power, good will, etc He 


urged, however, that advantage be 
taken of this offer at once as it would 
not be held open very long—and as 
sured the southerners 
welcome into the 


tional Association. 


of a cordial 
ranks of 
Pres. Rondthaler Speaks 
President Howard E. Rondthaler of 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N.C 





Cason J. Callaway, Elected to Board of 
Government, A. C. M. A. 


prefaced his remarks at the A.C.M.A. 
banquet by humorous allusions to his 
intimate acquaintance with the cotton 
mill life. He stated that he had all 
his life since endeavored by day and 
night to make every conceivable use 
of the cotton products, detailing in 
an amazing fashion the manner in 
which cotton pursues the average 
citizen literally from the cradle to the 
grave. 

“When I ask myself,” said Pres. 
Rondthaler, “what it is that interests 
me most about the cotton mill busi- 
ness, I am free to answer that it is 
not a question of looms, cards, pickers, 
slubbers, mules, cone winders, yard 
age, cost accounting or even distribu- 
tion but it is a series of paradoxes 
which attach to the story of the cot- 
ton industry in the South during the 
last 30 years. It is a question of cer- 
tain unexpected and challenging de- 
velopments and of certain interesting 
and almost spectacular contradictions 
and great adventures in human rela- 
tionships. 

“Into a life in the background of 
which were all the sorrows and hu- 


WORLD 





FORESEES 
TRIAL 
IN 


FURTHER INDUs.- 
ACHIEVEMENT 

SOUTH 

“Progress in the industrial field 
is largely the result of adaptation 
of scientific principles to the solu- 
tion of commercial problems, * * * 
Business men of the South are 
sharing to a greater extent than 
ever before in this movement to 


establish industry on a sound 
basis. None wiil question that 
industry in the South is driving 
forward at a pace that presages 


great achievement.” 
before A. C. M. 
E. G. Field. 


From address 
1. Convention by 


miliations of the reconstruction, came 
] 


} 





an unbelievable era of faith, courage 
and industrial adventure embodying 
the development in particular of the 
cotton mill industry of the southern 
states. 

“In the year 1880 the South itselt 
Was consun g only 175,000 bales of 
cotton, the h eight times as mucl 
hneariv am lion id i ilt bales ind 
| ngland wentyv-five times 1 
Fr nearivy 4,000,000 bales 

Paradoxes of Industry 
lhe first otf, the paradoxes 
taking of the industry to the sour 
ot raw material The sight t the 


cotton mill practically in the midst 


the cotton fields was 


a thing hitherto 


absolutely unknown not only in the 
cotton industry, 
Huential invari- 


able rule had been that the site of the 


but in every other in- 


industry, where the 


industry should follow certain tradi- 
tional locations bearing no relation 
whatever to the source of raw mate- 
rial. The woolen mills of England 
are now supplied with raw material 
mainly from the cattle pastures of 
Australia and South America, the 
steel mills of Pennsylvania assemble 


their diversified ingredients from an 
area stretching from the Great Lakes 
to the island of Cuba; the 
aluminum 


more recent 
manufacture finds its raw 
material on one side of the Mississippi 
and reduces it to a manufactured prod 
uct a thousand miles or 
Cotton broke these 
lutely established traditions and in the 
midst of incalculable adver- 
sities these men of the early 80's 
placed raw product and manufactur- 
ing process in practically the same 
area. How wholly unprecedented this 
was may be gathered from a statement 
once made by that great South Caro 
linian, Mr. who declared 
‘Nature is against us in this matter 
of manufacture in the South. No 
inechanical enterprise can ever expect 
to succeed in South Carolina. The 
only place where the manufacture of 
cotton can hope to thrive is in Rhode 
Island.’ 

“The second paradox which chal- 
lenges one’s imagination and stimu- 
lates one’s admiration is the fact that 
this industrializing of large areas in 
the South through the cotton industry 
has been effected without materially 
disturbing the high relative percent- 
age of rural to urban population, a 
thing unknown hitherto in all indus 
trial tradition, and a condition which 


more away. 


across all abso- 


almost 


Calhoun, 
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has served wonderfully to preserve 
much of the wholesomeness and at- 
tractiveness of southern life which 
might indeed have been sacrificed to 
In the 
State with which I am most familiar, 


a changed economic invasion. 


the ratio of rural to urban population 
was long sustained at the percentage 
85% rural to 15% urban, an extra- 
ordinarily high percentage in favor of 
rural residence since one 
that in the United States 
urban 


remembers 
the 
equally 
rural 


at large 
almost 


against the 


population is 
balanced, 50 50 as 
population. 

‘The explanation of all this has 
been the fundamental grouping of a 
industrial population in villages 
of the traditional 


in already overcrowded and dense city 


new 
instead congestion 
centers of population. A supposedly 
economic axiom has been entirely 
overturned in i 


the South in these in- 


teresting 30 


years. 
High Type of Kmploves 


“The third 


paradox in a genera 
tion’s unique development toward an 
industrialized South has been the con 
tradiction ot ll previous theories 





Bernard M. 


Cone, 
ment, A. C, 


Board of Govern- 


M. A. 


with regard to the type of employe 
who could me- 


chanical processes. 


become efficient in 
manufacturing 
There has always been a_ tradition 
that proficiency was a 
matter of long and inculcated inherit- 


mechanical 


ance, that mechanical dexterity was 
handed down from father to son, that 
whole areas of population were un- 
likely 
cal development because there were 
no ancestor traditions of 


subjects for possible mechani 


craftsman- 
ship, that mechanical resourcefulness 
and efficiency would always need to 
be secured from those groups whose 
tradition it been to give their 
whole lives to this type of employ- 
ment. During the past 30 years this 
long established tenet of industrial 
life has been subjected to a total re 
vision. 


has 


“The extraordinary development of 
the southern cotton mill industry has 
been made possible, and successfully 
possible, through large drafts of nat- 
ive population, found in field, on farm, 
in the lowland and upland, on the hill- 


side and among the mountains, a 
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Sixth Sense 


RADING down to meet low 

price competition is so much 
wasted effort, whether practiced 
by manufacturer, wholesaler or 
retailer. It destroys confidence, 
creates confusion of mind, and 
leads nowhere. 


The public's sense of values has 
been sharpened to the _ point 
where it is as keen as the indi- 
vidual’s sense of taste, hearing, 
or smell. They soon learn to sense 
the difference. Grading down 
quality merely means. grading 
down your clientele—— dropping 
one group of customers for an- 
other and starting all over again 
to build up good will. 


HunTER 


JMaNuFACTURING & Qommission (@o. 


58-60 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Sales Agents for 84 Leading Textile Mills 
Whose Products Include 


Ginghams Fabrics Tobacco Cloths Wide Grey 


Chambrays Outings Sheetings Goo ds 


Flannels 


Osnabures Wide Sheetings 
Sateen > i 
BSCORS Enameling, Bed Spreads 
» Serres 
Romper Cloths : Blanket and Sheets and Pil- 
Nurse Stripes Fancies 
Print Cloths Army Duck low Cases 
Dimities Single and Durham Hosiery 
Drills Double Filling Arab Hosiery 
Export Iwills Ducks Venetian Hosiery 


PAYS TO DEAL WITH THE PROGRESSIVE 
WHOLESALE MERCHANT 














CATLIN & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON GOODS 


AMERICAN SPINNING CO. 
APPLETON COMPANY 
APPLETON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FLORENCE MILLS 
HILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
APONAUG MANUFACTURING CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING CO. 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





Anderson, Clayton & Co. 


Houston, New Orleans, Oklahoma City, Atlanta, Savannah. 


Boston. Los Angeles 


Anderson, Clayton & Fleming 


35S. William St.. New York City 


COTTON 
MERCHANTS 


Members 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 
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Boston Representative 
M. R. ABBOTT 


110 Summer Street 





J. H. LANE 


Tire Fabrics Cor 
Enamelling Duck Wic 
Sheeting Osni 


Special Constructions 


Cotton Fabrics 


250 W. 57th St. 323 South Franklin St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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people supposedly unskilled in me- 
chanical manipulation and a_ people 
supposedly wedded through long 
heritage of tradition to a totally dif- 
ferent type of life. 


“It is further striking that these 
people are of course of one kindred, 
one blood and one common speech. 
Every man, whether employer or em- 
ploye can speak face to face in the 
South to every other man; and herein 
is a condition of labor which presents 
possibilities suggestive of the fine 
friendliness of the earlier days be- 
tween the master craftsman and _ his 
fellow apprentices. 


“The last paradox of which I de- 
sire to speak is the one to me most in- 
It is 
difficult for us of another generation 
to realize against what economic as 
well as traditional obstacles the de- 
velopers of cotton mill industry after 
the war wrought, at a time when 
capital was either wholly lacking or 
difficult to secure and when the loyal 
banding together of groups of men in 
southern towns for the inauguration 
ind development of the cotton mill in- 
dustry needed to have back of it a 
very real courage and an abandon 
of faith which it is an inspiration to 
contemplate. 


teresting and indeed inspiring. 


Early Financial Support 

“In every town through the South, 
there were large groups of idle men 
and women with no opportunity for 
employment. If the South were to 
live, to rise above her present level, 
indeed, if she were not to sink to still 
lower depths, work must be found 
ior these idle hands. The leaders of 
the South did not wait for any saving 
miracle nor delay until capital was 
plentiful and markets arranged for in 
advance. She called upon her people, 
each according to his means and be- 
yond, for help. The record of the 
actual losses sustained in unsuccess- 
ful ventures might have appalled any 
people, must surely have discouraged 
iny people looking only for safe in- 
vestment. It is not too much to de- 
scribe the first decade of mill building 
as an economic venture, almost a 
crusade. 


“No little part of the great educa- 
tional revival of the South is due to 
cotton mill leadership in school de- 
velopment and this is a late date at 
which to make public acknowledg- 
ient of such an impressive obligation. 
With this educational responsibility, 
there came likewise and almost from 
the very beginning, a further sense of 

cial responsibility in matters of 
proper sanitation, of houses that 
vould be homes, encouragement to- 
vard gardens, toward the beautifying 

f mill settlements, toward instruction 
n health, of opportunity for adequate 
nedical attention, not in some hap- 

izard and incidental momentary ef- 
iort to supply some individual occa- 
sion of distress, but rather through 
the thoroughly organized, the thor- 
ughly responsible development of 

ell socialized communities in which 
very resident had a fair and adequate 
hance to enjoy an outward life which 
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in its social, educational, sanitary and 
religious opportunities far exceeded 
anything such individuals had hitherto 
known. 

“To this must be added an invari- 
able and active encouragement of re- 
ligious life, a reinforcement of things 
spiritual assumed so far as I can ob- 
serve to a like degree by no other 
major industry. 

“Into this environment, so inspir 
ing and unusual in its story now 
slightly extended beyond the first full 
generation, you younger men of cotton 
mill responsibility have entered, and 


TRIBUTE TO RAILROADS 


“As great as has been the prog- 
ress and development of textiles 
in the South, cannot our railroads 
point with pardonable pride to 
their progress and make the just 
claim that they have met the new 


order of things rather fully? * * * 
Now we can tell the world, and 
should do so with loud acclaim, 
that our transportation service is 
a distinct asset, second to none.”— 
From report of Geo. W. Forrester, 


Traffic Manager, A. C. M. A. 


Convention. 


there rests upon you the challenge to 
a loyal furtherance of those things 
which out of even so recent a_ past 
have come to be your heritage. 

“You are in general a second gener 
ation, your problems are necessarily) 
very sincere, new conditions con 
stantly confront you, and sometimes 
it is the old problem of your prede- 
cessors in new and unfamiliar guise. 
Shifts of public taste almost overnight 
bring great peril to your product, suc- 


distribution and 
needs depend upon a 


clientage ot 


cessful 
must 
capricious 


absorption 
most 
consumers 
You deal in a raw product which | 
believe is recognized as the most 
financially variable raw material that 
the world knows Every dav and 
every hour its questions shift. and we 
who stand upon the side lines are not 
wholly unaware of the infinite strain 
and of the exceeding intricacy of your 
daily problems, but we know too the 
inspiration of your heritage We 
know that your industrial ancestors 
had faith and courage abounding and 
we with great expectation do not hesi 
tate to 
loyally those men who went before 


counsel you to remember 
and who indeed have made possible 
the heritage into 
entered.” 


which vou have 


Excellent Entertainment 
In addition to the address by Dr 
Bull, who, because of his charming 
manner of presenting dry 
ler the 
\tlanta 
headed by George S 


statistics, 
must be classed un head of en 
tertainment, the committee 
Harnis provided 
a number of 


First 


features 
Bethel 
choir whose rendition of Negro spirit 
uals brought down the house. TTono1 
ible mention should be made of an ex 
Mention 


not quite so honorable—might also be 


except ional 


honors go to the big 


cellent local male quartet 


be made of a child dancer. (Tlowevet 


that is personal opinion and_ possibly 
not worth telegraph tolls.) 

In addition, Mr. Harris’s committee 
tendered a dinner party and dance to 
the ladies who attended the conven 


tion. 


Wednesday Morning Session 


— concluding session of the con 
vention held on Wednesday morn 
ing was crowded with important as 
sociational matters, and with special 
features. 

Secretary's Report 

In reporting as secretary of the 
association, W. D. Adams spoke of 
the publicity work as represented by 
the ACMA Gazette; the development 
of statistical research through co- 
operation with the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York; and the realization of closer 
relations with other organizations. 
Mr. Adam’s report will be ‘found 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Mr. Adams, reporting as treasurer, 
revealed the satisfying fact that the 
fiscal year closed April 30, 1926, with 
a net balance of $1.187 which, added 
to the previous balance leaves a sur- 
plus of $22,065. Income from dues 
was the largest in the history of the 
association. 

Report on National Council 

In reporting on the National 
Council of America Cotton Manu- 
facturers, Stuart W. Cramer, joint 
president of the Council, referred to 
the plan for collecting statistics, now 
in operation. He also mentioned the 
report of the Council’s lawyer on the 


new revenue act; the activities of the 
organization in connection with gov 
ernment cotton crop reports; and the 
visit made to French textile mills by 
Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., as a delegate 
of the American Association. 

This report will be found in an 
other section of this paper. 


Need for Standards 

The next feature of the program 
was a brief but pointed talk by F. 
Gordon Cobb, secretary of the 
Southern Textile Association, who re- 
ferred to the improvements effected in 
southern mill efficiency by that asso- 
ciation during the last ten years. This 
work, however, has brought to the 
front the great need for the develop 
ment of standards in textiles. No in 
dustry, Mr. Cobb, stated, has so few 
recognized standards as has the textile 
industry. Ife expressed the belief that 
standardization is the most important 
approach toward industrial efficiency. 

Referring to the work done in this 
direction by the American Society for 
Testing Materials, the speaker stated 
that officials of that organization 
needed and welcomed the cooperation 
of practical mill men. 

He closed with a plea to the execu- 
tives to initiate efforts toward stand- 
ardization, with the help of their op- 


erating executives, and working in 
conjunction with theoretical men 

\n unscheduled feature of the pro- 
gram was the presentation of brief 
remarks by officials of the various 
State associations 


cluded T 


lhese speakers in- 
Choice Evins, president of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of South Carolina, George S, Harris, 
president of the Cotton Manufacturers 


\ssociation of Georgia, and Hunter 





I. Choice Evins, Board of Government, 
t. C. M.A. 


Marshall, Jr., secretary of the Cotton 


Manufactures \ssociation of North 


Carolina 


Practieal Cost Accounting 


\ common sense discussion of 


practical eost accounting tor cotton 
manutacturers Wa 
Ik. G. Field, of the System Staff of 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. Mr. 
Field stated with 


presented — by 


a premise that ac 
curate knowledge of costs is indis 
success but 
pointed out that many manufacturers 


pensable to business 
and business men are deluding them 
selves when they believe they know 
their costs. Tle considered two major 
divisions of costs, namely, those of a 
business as a whole and those of an 
individual product or fabric. He 
itemized the kinds of cost data 
needed and showed how a standard 
cost basis could be developed. One 
of the most interesting sections of his 
address was his analysis of the 
troubles most commonly encountered 


work. Mr. Field’s address 
will be found in another section of 


in cost 


this issue 

Report of National Committee 

Instead of limiting his remarks to 
a routine discussion of the activities 
of the National Committee, Stuart W. 
Cramer, in presenting his report as 
chairman of that committee, touched 
on one of the great economic ques 
tions of the day—the position of the 
After noting the disparity 
between farm and industrial wages, 
whereby “real” earnings of the 
farmer have declined as those of the 
latter advanced, Mr. Cramer made a 
direct attack upon the so-called 
“Farmer-Labor”’ alliance. 

While disclaiming any quarrel with 


farmer 
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organized labor, the speaker pointed 
mut that this inexplicable alliance ap- 
pears solely as of benefit to industrial 
workers, without regard to farm 
prosperity. Furthermore, he sees in 
the movement a political and econ- 
omic menace which bodes ill for the 
great mass of American people. 
Mr. Cramer’s thoughtful discussion 
of this subject is printed in another 
column 


Report of Traffic Committee 

lhe report of the Traffic Commit- 
tee, presented by George W. For- 
rester, manager, summarized briefly 
the progress made by transportation 
companies in meeting increased in- 
dustrial complexity and also consid- 


ered the status of various types of 
legislation affecting railroads. A 
considerable portion of Mr. For- 


rester’s report dealt with results of 
Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
cisions as they affect southern mills. 
Ilis remarks compressed into a rela- 
tively short time a very comprehen- 
sive review of the transportation situ- 
ation. It is printed elsewhere in this 


Issue. 
Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tion covered the following subjects— 
Farm Relief—Approval of con- 
structive farm relief measures, and 
recommendation of suitable legislation 
tending toward rehabilitation and 
stabilization of agriculture, since pros- 
perity of industry and of farm is inter- 
related. 
Statistics—Recommendation _ that 
members individually cease practice 
of speculative production of stock 
which inevitably leads to unemploy- 
ment, and that they, individually and 
collectively, cooperate with the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York in collection, compila- 
tion and orderly distribution of statis- 
tics of production, stocks and unfilled 
orders on wide range of constructions, 
so that industry may have accurate 
information for its guidance. 
Prison-Made Cotton Goods— 
Protest against development of prison- 
ide cotton goods, competing in open 
with goods manufactured by 
labor, on basis that practice is 
injurious to both labor and capital, 
nd recommendation that, should their 
inufacture be deemed advisable for 
cational instruction, use of goods be 
confined to penal institutions only. 
Taxes 
Tram 


iTKeT 


tree 


Commendation of economy 
and Federal tax reduction 
ected by President Coolidge, Secre- 

Mellon, and both 
ies in Congress, and recommenda- 


leaders of 
at members give increasing at- 
tion to growing burden of State 
local taxation 
Freight Rates—Commendation of 
thern carriers for applving fairly 
usted rates in southern manufactur- 
alities and recommendation that 
ers extend this policy to terri- 
not adjusted ; 
recommendation that ,they 
to any upward change in rates 
would disturb such equitable 
Istment. 


now properly 


not 
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Condolences—Expression of sym- 
pathy to families of members who 
died during the year. 

Thanks— Appreciation to speakers ; 
to local Atlanta committee; to At- 
lanta-Biltmore Hotel and to various 
clubs of city. 

Officers Elected 

The report of the nominating com 
mittee was unanimously adopted and 
the following officers elected: 
dent, S. F. 
Pe 


Gossett, 


Presi 
Patterson, Roanoke Rapids, 
.; first vice-president, James P. 
Williamston, S. C 
vice-president, George S. 
Atlanta, 


second 
Harris, 


Ga.;  secretary-treasurer, 


W. D. Adams. 

Members Board of Government: 
V. M. Montgomery, Spartansburg, 
S. C.; Thomas H. Webb, Concord, 
N. C.; Cason J. Callaway, LaGrange, 


Ga.; J. J. Bradley, Huntsville, Ala. 

Member National Council, Capt. 
Ellison A. Smyth, re-elected. 

Mr. Patterson had been 
return home earlier in the week 
account of illness, consequently con 
gratulations on his election as presi- 
dent were wired to him. 

Mr. the 
chair to preside over the remaining 
part of the program. 


forced to 
on 


Gossett was escorted to 


President’s Medal Presented 

The concluding feature the 
presentation of the president’s medal to 
Mr. Vereen by Thomas H. Rennie, 
who spoke in his usual felicitous and 
graceful style. 

By clever parliamentary tactics, mo 


Was 


tion to adjourn was made under the 
“New 


mously adopted by the 


head of Business” and unani 


convention. 


Buffet Luncheon 


\tlanta hospitality followed the 


visitors almost to the train as an 





T. H. Rennie, Who Presented President's 
Vedal to W. J. Vereen at A. C. M. A. 


Convention 


A. C. M. A. Convention Notes 


F weather was the only reason for 

the large attendance at the thir 
tieth convention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 
held at Atlanta this week there would 
be sufficient explanation for the un 
usual crowd which gathered for this 
occasion. 

* * x 


South has experienced with 
the country a late 
spring weather, but the 
change and typical 
Georgia with clear skies greeted early 
arrivals on Monday. Light clothes 
and straw hats were in order, but the 
heat was not oppressive. In fact, it 
was .a change to many 
Northerners who had experienced all 
too little of spring weather. 


The 
other sections of 
and cold 


came Sunday 


welcome 


* * x 
The Crescent Limited, arriving 
Monday evening, brought a_ large 


crowd from New York, Philadelphia 
and New England points. In fact, it 
was a textile special, on which every 


one seemed to know each other and 
those who were unacquainted were 
soon introduced. 
* & = 
It did not take long for the com- 
paratively small lobby of the Bilt 


more to fill up and thereafter during 
the continuance of the 
there was a degree of congestion sel 
dom witnessed at a textile convention, 
not excepting the American 


convention 


\ssocia 


cellent buffet luncheon fortified them 
for their journey This event was 
made particularly enjoyable by a pro 
gram of aesthetic dancing in which 
students of the justly-renowned Mrs 
Spiker, of Atlanta, participated 

tion which always turns out a repre 


sentative crowd of its membership 
a 


But perhaps a more potent reason 
for the large attendance was the fact 
that conditions in the industry did not 
demand constant attendance of manu 
facturers at their plants. 
very difficult to 
number of textile people, particularly 
manufacturers, i 


It is always 


assemble any large 


when business — 1s 


booming because they feel the neces- 
sity of remaining “on the job,” but 
under current conditions the majority 
are only too glad to get the benefit of 


somebody else’s experience to discover, 


if possible, some solution for the 
problems which confront them. 
* * . 
Psychology plays a large part in 


the attitude of cotton manufacturers 
toward trade conditions. This 
expressed tersely by an attendant upon 
He said, “I think the 


Was 


the convention 


situation to-day is largely a state of 
mind. Some manufacturers may not 
be making money, but others think 


there is no hope. simply because they 
are not making the profit they were in 


the habit of making during the wat 
period.” 
ke 
This same individual said he was 
talking with a manufacturer operat 


medium-sized mill. 


He 


him the direct question as to whether 


ing a asked 


he was making any money and the re 


ply was that he could buy cotton to-day 
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and coarse yarn goods could come 
out a little better than even. 

k * * 


Considerable disappointment 


expressed by those attending the con- 


Was 


vention at the lack of export business ; 
No conclu- 
the apathy has been 
advanced, but it is 


both in yarn and goods. 


sive reason tot 
a condition that is 
the 


eration of a good many mills 


interfering witl satisfactory op- 
* * * 
\ selling agent at the convention 
who has had a satisfactory and con- 
tinuous business with South America 
on narrow sheetings said he was hold- 
ing goods bought for this market early 
in 1925, an which the request for de- 
lay in shipment had been made. He 
did not know when he would be able 


to fill the order. 
* * 
Notwithstanding the sprinkling of 
selling agents, machinery and equip- 
ment men and-= yarn the 
\merican Association always attracts 
number of 
and spinners. 


dealers, 
a larger manufacturers 
This vear was no ex 
ception and what 
the presence of 
important 


Was more in evil 


dence was 


the 


execu 


tives men in the in 
dustry 


x oe 


the remark 
made that it 
thing to 


In this connection was 


not infrequently Was an 
the new 
generation that is developing to take 
positions of trust and responsibility in 
the industry 


increasing numbers are being noted at 


inspiring witness 


Fathers and sons in 
trade conventions as well as sons who 
have stepped into their fathers’ shoes. 
i ee Se 

\nother interesting feature in con- 
nection with the personnel of the con 
the unusually large 
number of representatives from New 
York selling 
hand at the 
organization. 


vention Was 


houses who were on 


various sessions of the 
It evidenced the closer 
contact that is being fostered between 
manufacturers and selling houses and 


was accepted as a favorable augury 


for the future 
* * * 
Nearly every important house in 
the Worth Street district of New 


York was represented by one or more 
of its executives who manifested un- 
usual interest in the happenings of the 
convention as well as participating in 
important business conferences with 
their manufacturing clientele. 

* * * 


lhe presence of the New York sell 
ing agents also was illustration of the 
widening importance of the southern 
cotton manufacturing industry to the 
The 
number of mills in the southern field, 
the 1 i 


northern distributor increasing 


marketing of whose goods is in 
New York 


and ¢ loser 


thie 1 | f aac 
he hands ot merchants, 


demands close contact iS 


me goes on. 

x * x 
from New York, Phila 
Boston, Providence and other 


Yarn men 


delphi 8, 


centers were also in evidence, but it 
is probable that a larger number 
would have been present had there 
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een vreatet likelihood of consummat- 
ictions or of perfecting deals 

ght have been profitable to 

t in iler i ike Often con- 

t ( unts of varn pass hand 
ese conventions, but this meeting 
obabl notavie exception. 
ncipal topi yf conversation 

¢ ynne©rs 1d \ 1 selle T ip- 

( id to do wit elihood of 
the bette mn ( ere 

. . € ) It\ 1 opinion 
ew Icneland delegation came to 
attend the convention, 


itives of the Na- 


lation ot Cotton 


é ~ represen 
Manu 


Included in this number 





irthur \N. Dixon, Board of Government, 


a Go: A. 
ere Hresident William B. MacColl, 
Secretary Russell Fisher, Robert 
\mory of Boston, and Ward Thoron. 
Kussell B. Lowe of | itchburg, Mass 


made his reservation to come, but 
bliged to cancel it at the last mo 


ent on account of other business. 
* * x 
| surprising what a degree of 
terest the ex-presidents of the asso- 
ciation continue to take in the organi 
tio Ot the thirteen now living 


\ ( have been at the head of the 
association since the organization, 
nine came to Atlanta and were faith 


attendants upon the various ses 
4 


(hey were, in order of their 
incumbenev—Thomas H Rennie, 
Pell City, Ala.; Ellison A. Smyth, 
(iret ie. Se WW \. Erwin, 
West Durham, N. ¢ Stuart W. 

Cramerton, N. ( lohn A 
] Spartanburg, S. C.: Fuller E 
Cal \ La Grange, Ga.: C E. 

n, Mt. Hollv, N. C., and A. 

ellan, New Orleans, La 

Rennie is probably been 
issociation meet 
\ ( othecial He 

et ¢ ered the four 
t erp vout looking 
\ ¢ | lid St veral 
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while in the hotel by a constant crowd 


of friends and admirers who were 
congratulating him on his im- 
proved physical condition, 


prolonged illness. 


busy 


after a 


* ~ * 

Speaking of perpetual youth, Major 
Plonk, recently elected, upon his re- 
tirement from active participation in 
the industry, 


of the 


as an honorary member 
exemplifies the 
successful search for the alleged un- 
lhe Major has 


association, 


discoverable at tribute 
a warm spot in his heart for the asso- 
ciation and will not give up the pleas- 
ure of attending its sessions. 
k * x 

George Fraker is a man who used 
to be prominently connected with the 
textile industry as a manufacturer, 
but who now continues his interest 
in its development through his posi 
tion as vice-president of the National 
City Bank, with special reference to 
textiles. Mr. Fraker naturally has 
important contracts with southern 
makes the occa- 
sion of these meetings the opportunity 


manufacturers and 


to cement and increase them. 

oa 
\damson, 
treasurer of the 
Cotton & 
convention via 


Charles president and 
Cedartown (Ga.) 
Export Co., arrived at the 
automobile after an 
extended trip to the West and Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Adamson has just com- 
pleted details of the transfer of one 
of his mills to the Goodvear Tire & 
Rubber Co., who plan to enlarge it 
materially 
7 * + 

It was decidedly a voung man’s con 
vention. President Vereen; Cason J. 
Callaway, who made the response to 
the address of welcome: and most of 
during the 
Tuesday after- 
new generation 
in cotton manufacturing and distribu- 
tion But the “old guard’? was on 
hand to lend its counsel and advice 


the men who spoke 
“thematic discussion” 


noon represented the 


based on vears of experience in cop- 
ing with other “crucial” situations. 
* * 


Possibly no convention ever pro- 
vided a finer display of eloquence than 
the Atlanta meeting. An outstanding 
example was the address of Dr. Dver, 
regarded as one of the most perfect 
presentations of a subject ever heard. 
* * * 
President Vereen qualified not only 


as a constructive leader during the 
presiding 
officer at the sessions of the conven- 


tion. 


vear but as an _ excellent 


* * * 


Secretary Adams, as usual, was 
hbusv every minute pulling the strings 
of arrangement which insured a per 
fect meeting and pacifving the horde 
sought—and 


found—real news at Atlanta 


of journalists who 


* * * 


lent Vereen is not only a na 


hero in his own 


Presi 


figure but a 
“hack-yard” h 


tional 


is not alwavs 


w! ic 
Governor Walker, of Georgia. 


ralahad 


easv. 
referred to him is “the Sit ( 
0 \merican 


cotton manufacturers 





and the finest type of southern gentle- 
man.” 
x * * 


Atlanta certainly outdid itself in the 
entertainment of convention delegates. 
Not only were the male of the species 
made to feet at home with a lavish dis- 
play of true southern hospitality, but 
the ladies especially were treated roy- 
ally all the time they were in the city. 
lo one Atlanta family must be given 
the credit for this entertainment. 
George S. Harris of the Exposition 
Cotton Mills, was chairman of the 
Atlanta entertainment committee, 


while his wife was head of the ladies 
men 


committee. While the were 


H. P. Fitzgerald, Board of Government, 


ACO: a. 


attending the annual banquet in the 
main dining room of the hotel on 
Wednesday, the ladies were enjoying 
a dinner of in the grill 
room. This was followed by a dance 
in which all joined. In addition golf 
and automobile rides through the 
beautiful environs of the city were 
thoroughly enjoyed, particularly be 
cause of the 


their own 


agreeable sunshiny 
weather. 


* * * 


W. D. Adams, the efficient 
tary of the association, who can always 
be depended upon to pay every atten 
tion to the 
members, was 
unusually 


secre- 


comfort of association 
obliged to handle an 
large unofficially 
estimated at approximately five hun 
dred. The details 
failed to tempera 
ment and although obliged to be here, 
there and 
found 


crowd, 


vexatious 
disturb his even 


many 


every where, he always 


time to answer interminable 


questions with a smile accompanied 


by the necessary information. 


> * * 


entertainment 
proved a fitting climax to the lighter 


The program of 


side of the convention and was varied 
and _ artistic. The numbers 
were received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. ; 


Various 


The appearance of a special 
extra of a local 


for the 


newspaper prepared 


occasion provided laughs 
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galore by reason of the good natured 
fun poked at prominent members « 

the association. This was a complet 
surprise and it is only unfortunate 
that credit cannot be paid personal 

to the modest editors of the journa 

istic scoop. 

i. a 


It was recognized that William 
MacColl’s offer to turn over N¢ 
England plants, lock, stock and bar: 
to those desiring to locate in t 
South, in his remarks aft tne b 
quet, should not be taken serious 
The reception given to the Ne 
Englanders betokened the 
spirit of co-operation in the indust 
which was one of the keynotes of t 
convention. 


growl! 


x * * 


Regret was expressed after Tuesd 
afternoon’s session that time did 
permit explanation by selling age: 
of the export situation and the reas 
for the decline in business with c 
tain foreign markets which forme: 
guided a very handsome volume oi 
business to southern manufacture: 
There is no doubt that improvement 
in export trade would be a boon to 
the whole industry, but many question 
whether the sale of goods abroad at 
a loss would provide the foothold that 
would be so desirable for the product 
of southern mills. Conditions have 
changed materially in the export field 
since the war and old methods may 
be no longer effective in producing 
the desired result. 


* * * 


The desire for the 
speedy appointment of a committee t 
consider suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the industry made at Tues 
day’s meeting, and also for an ear! 
from the committee evidences 
the general feeling among manuti¢ 
turers that something drastic must 
done at the earliest possible time 
provide relief for a discouraging situ 
ation. The 
after Tuesday’s session that 
has been set in motion for some 
structive move which in the opi 
of leaders should be industry wide 


expressed 


report 


opinion was expres 


wheels 


x* * * 


The promised cooperation of ti 
National Association argues well 
this accomplishment, while the t 
per of the convention 
to assure the 
result and to prevent the matter 11 
committees. Equal cred 
should be given to the American A 
ciation largely through the perso: 
effort of President Vereen, and to 
Cotton Textile Merchants of ‘+ 
York for the splendid piece of c 
work 


seemed 


accomplishment 


dying in 


eration accomplished in 

development of statistical informat 
on cotton mill products. 
undoubtedly been 


guides in the matter of productiot 


These 
have satisfact 
merchandising, and were one 0! 
prime factors in bringing about 
decision to curtail by South Cari 
mills, 
materially 


That the information cat 


with increa 


extended 
benefit to all 
admitted and development of coopé 


concerned was Ww! 








ani 
t 
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tion looking to that end now seems 
much more possible of accomplish- 


ment. a ae 


Research through the proposed Cot- 
ton Textile Institute into the subject 
)f increased uses for cotton textiles is 
but another species of this coopera- 
tion. We venture the prophecy that 
in the event of the establishment of 
such an institute, it will be found de- 
sirable, if not necessary, to carry such 
investigations into the field of pure or 
fundamental research. A few direct 
results in this direction should con- 
vince those who may be responsible 
for such an organization that greater 
sood to the entire industry, even 
though delayed, can be secured by 
studying many of the basic problems 
of which so little is known today. 

* *x * 

It is surprising what unanimity of 
opinion seemed to exist regarding the 
necessity of securing some one outside 
the industry for the position of Di- 
rector General of the proposed insti- 
tute. The term Dictator was not used, 
but such an individual would possess 
practically all the characteristics or 
prerogatives of a dictator such as 
certain other industries have selected 
to guide their affairs. 

: & « 

It was somewhat of a departure in 
the American Association to put sell- 
ng agents formally on the program, 
ut it was evidently recognized that in 
the discussion of the intimate prob- 
lems confronting the industry the com- 
mission man could speak with a view- 
point most necessary to complete the 
picture. The very informative talks 
by representatives of the selling trade 


| 


at Tuesday afternoon’s session proved 


the wisdom of this decision. 

i  e 
The suggestion as one of the func- 
tions of the proposed Institute for a 
study of trade customs in the settle- 
ment of commercial disputes, was not 
lwelt upon at any length, but such 
study may well develop into the 
rmulation of a code of practices, 
such as has recently been disseminated 
the American Association of 
\Voolen and Worsted Manufacturers. 

* * * 


\nother coincidence of the same 
iracter is seen in the suggestion as 
nother function of the proposed In- 
stitute, that group advertising should 
conducted with reference to cotton 
ducts. This is in line with the 
in the wool manufacturing 


ustry that a campaign of publicity 


posal 


popularize the use of wool manu- 
turers should be waged. As in the 
er division, the matter is of a co- 
rative character in which all the 
le associations are taking an inter- 

So it is to be hoped that the 
ect will be cooperatively consid 
| in the cotton manufacturing field. 

*” oe * 

\ side feature of the convention 
the presentation of six Pepperell 
ets to Governor Walker of 
! Wednesday afternoon. 

presentation was made at the 
te Capitol by G. Sanford, assistant 
ertising manager of the Pepperell 


gia on 
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Mig. Co., President Vereen of the 
A. C. M. A. also received a gift of 
six sheets 
* * * 
A. Culberson of Dallas, Tex., vice 
president of C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., 
of Texas and Oklahoma, was one of 


the textile executives from “ west of 





flex Long, Government, 


Board — of 
A. ££. M A; 


the river” attending the Atlanta con 


vention. Mr. Culberson. was for 
merly with Camperdown Mills of 
Greenville, S. C., resigning to go to 
the Texas Cotton Mills of McKinney, 
Tex., when the Texas Cotton Mills 


was bought by C. R. Miller Mig. Co. 
Mr. Culberson was elected vice presi- 
dent of the latter company. 

* * * 

A meeting and dinner of the Board 
of Governors was held Monday night. 
In addition to routine business a com 
mittee of three was appointed on cot 
ton rules to consider the question of 


arbitration This committee consists 
of John A. Law, George S. Harris 
and E. ¢ Dwelle. lhe Board also 
appropriated $1,000 to the boll weevil 


fund. 


* * * 


Among the important North Caro 
lina mill executives who attended the 
Chas \. 


president of the Cannon Mig. Co 
* * * 


convention was Cannon, 


friends of H. R. Fitz- 
gerald, president and treasurer of the 


Phe many 


Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, 
were delighted to have him present at 
the Atlanta meeting 

* * * 

L. W. Clark, general manager ot 
the Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills 
Co. Spray, N. C. with Mrs. Clark, at 
tended the convention. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clark celebrated the 25th anniversary 
of their marriage last fall by a trip 


abroad. Pa * 


W. E. 


who has retired trom active participa 


Beattie, Greenville, S. ¢ 
tion in mill management, maintains his 
faith 


meet 


interest in industrial affairs by 
ful attendance at A. C. M. A 


ings. 


Wit and Humor of Convention 


“| BE \tlanta convention furnished 
a number of humorous ancedotes 
which are worth 
future oratorical outbursts. 
these are printed 
Some may be chestnuts, 


storing away for 
\ few of 
below without 
authorship. 
others may be “new prospects.” 
* * * 

Scene— Meeting of colored brethen. 
Setting—house packed, heat 
able. 


unbeat 
Preacher announced his inten 
tion ot 


discussing the prophets 


Started with major prophets. Covered 
\fter hour and 
a half, approached subject of minor 


prophets. 


Isaiah, [:zekiel, ete 


“First of these is brother 
\mos. What shall we do 
Brother Amos ?” 

Brother in the rear 


with 
\nswet from 
“Tes get him 
back here and give him my seat, I’se 


ewine home.” 


* * * 


Atlanta was selected as the most 
satisfactory dry meeting place for the 


A. C. M. A 
for Dr. 


(that’s another paradox 
Rondthaler ) 


- + 


“| note that you intend to stabilize 
the textile industry,” said one of the 
speakers. ‘You have wonderful cour 
age to attempt to stabilize anything 
which serves women especially clothes 
Frankly, I have more admiration for 
your courage than for your judgment. 
Clothes used to be made to hide and 
conceal, today their function is to 
This has almost 
the textile industry. 


reveal. paralyzed 
My advice is 


begin at once to secure options on fig 


orchards—and specialize in fig trees 
with small leaves.” 


* * 7 


“It is marvellous how slow we have 


been to discover how slow we have 


been in discovering the 


philosophy 


back ot commented a 


industrialism,” 
speaker 


the human intellect has always been 


“And yet the stupidity of 
to me one of the marvels of the ages 
lor 200 years man has used a one 
prong fork and spent the better part 
ot his working hours chasing a piece 
of beefsteak around © this 


Kinally 


showed brilliant mankind that adding 


prong 


] 


some renilus arose Who 


another prong to the fork would be 
of material assistance in catching said 


beetsteak More interesting till, for 


6,000 years man was content to crawl 
into a small hole in a shirt by mean 


ot physical contortions, until finally 


it occurred to him that vou could 
split the shirt open down the front 
\nd that was only by accident, some 


lucky mortal ripped his open in the 
midst of his contortions and became 
in Edison perforce.’ 


* * * 


“Consider the oyster and the 


eagle,” exploded one ot the orators 
“Being an inlander I was a long time 


aghast to hear a man sav that he ate 


a live ovster. That was horrifying 
to me until I happened to see a so 
called “live” oyster. And I couldn't 
tell if it were alive or dead. Nor do 
I think the oyster himself knows 


Providence provided him with an ar- 


tistic home, with means of getting 
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trouble, and with 
plenty of time to sit and think. That’s 
why he hasn’t any brains. Contrast 


food without any 


the eagle. Get near him and realize 


how virile, how vital and how alive 


he is. That’s why he has been selected 


as the symbol of America and of 


American ideals and the oyster might 





a Geer, Board of Government, 
GC. Fs. 
well be used as the svmbol of the 


various anti-American schools of opin 
ion which flourish vieariously todav.” 


+ * * 


Scene—a country tuneral. Preachet 
expanded at length on the virtues ot 


t 


the departed and then invited any ot 


the brethren present to contribute 
some thought regarding the life and 
examples ot the deceased Prolonged 
silence. Finally a stranger arose and 


said, “I never knew the dead brothet 


and consequently [ cannot discourse 
intelligently on his merits But now 
that I’m on mv feet, I'd like to be 
permitted to sav a tew words on the 
single tax.” 

\ Scotchman was advised by hi 


sat 
doctor that he might die at anv min 


ute Journeving homeward with hi 
friend, he made a practice of getting 
out of the train at each station and 
reappearing a ew minute later. 
Finally his friend’s curiosity got the 


demanded the 
“Why, 


man, “The 


better of him and he 
reason 101 these queel actions 
you ee,” aid the Scotch 
Doctor aid | 


and I'm taking no chances. I’m buvine 


might die anv minute 


v ticket from station to station 
] 

\ group Of texte 
motored from New 


Mass Losing their way, they in 


inufacturers 
York to Lenox, 
quired ot a local storekeeper “1 
vou know the wav to Lenox?” 
‘Naw,’ was the curt response 


“Well, do you 


Stockhbr idge 7?” 


know the Way to 


Once again, “naw.” 


“But probably you can tell us the 
wav to Pittsfield.” 

kor the third time, “naw 
In exasperation our friends said, 
“You don’t know much about this sec 
tion, do vou.” 

“Naw’—was the slow 


response, 
” 


“but I ain’t lost. 
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Addresses and Reports at A.C. M. A. Convention 
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> abilization of Cotton Industry Was Keynote of Thirtieth Annual Gathering and Most of the Speakers Touched on 


Economic Relationships Which May be Controlled to Bring This About—Pres. Vereen Tells of Statisti- 


cal Work—Secretary 


NSSENTIAL economic relation- 

ships, the control of which may 

_4 be helpful in bringing about 

better times and more satis- 
factory profits in cotton manufacture, 
were analysed by the various speak- 
ers before the 3oth annual convention 
ot the American Cotton Manutactur- 
ers’ Association held at Atlanta, Ga., 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 18 
and 19, 

(he convention keynote was ‘The 
Stabilization of the Cotton Textile 
Industry,” and from the presentation 
of the problem otf adequate statistics 
and their relation to merchandising 
by Pres. W. J. Vereen at the first 
session, through interesting presenta- 
tions of allied subjects by bankers, 


°s Report Shows Successful Activities 


statesmen and industrial 
engineers at the various meetings, to 
the committee reports at the last ses- 
sion, the sentiment showed a 
belief that the industry was on the 
right track toward improvement. 
The committee reports and the sec- 
retary-treasurer’s report 
message of successful associational 
activity. The report of the National 
Committee by Stuart W. 
chairman, in particular offered an 
illuminating analysis of the differing 
positions of the farmer and the indus 
trial laborer with the 
situation brings. 


educators, 


clear 


carried a 


Cramer, 


warning the 


These reports together with a num 
ber of addresses delivered are printed 
in the pages which follow. 


President’s Annual Address 
By W. J. Vereen. Moultrie. Ga. 


F I correctly interpret the attitude 
| of members of the cotton textile 
industry at this time, it is that of the 
gravest concern over the present con- 
dition of the industry. Without further 
introduction, theretore, I invite your 
attention to a few pertinent observa- 
tions relating to the stabilization of 
our business. It is gratifying that the 
present attitude of the courts and the 
Washington administration, on a 
strictly non-partisan basis, permits us 
at last to discuss matters of such vital 
interest from both a direct and a prac- 
tical standpoint. 

\t the outset, I wish to emphasize 
that anything I may say is based upon 
the well-established principle of supply 
and demand; that the supply should 
be equal to the full demand and with- 
out artificial stimulus or restrictive 
I by no means limit this 
principle to the output of our own 
particular mills, but I heartily favor 
its extension to other industries, 


regulation. 


espe- 

cially to the cotton-growing industry, 

which is our principle source of raw 

material 

Obey Law of Supply and Demand 
- 


May I go a step further and add 
that if America with her great pro- 


ductive capacity is to maintain her 
present position and continue to move 
lorward in giving to her citizenship 
pro-perity and happiness exceeding 
that of any nation on the globe, it is 


essential that all lines of indus- 
try, both agricultural and manufac- 
tur'g, adjust their affairs so as to 
con’orm to this great law of supply 
an. demand and that the various 
associate themselves that 
be thoroughly intormed at all 
1 as to the probable demand and 
arr nge their production so as to fully 


me it? 


QT 5 SO 


[ analyze the situation, the tex- 
tile ndustry to-day is suffering simply 


be: use it has sought to continue 


operations in violation of this great 
natural law and as I see it such a 
condition will continue until we bring 
our operative policies into line with 
it. If such is the case, we must set 
ourselves to the task of balancing pro 
duction to consumption and this re 
quires knowledge, complete, accurate 
and up to date, as to what the demand 
is or will be and we must govern our- 
selves accordingly. Of course, there 
contributing factors—the 
improvement of our 
methods, the development of new 


markets, research and the utilization 


are other 
merchandising 


of more efficient devices in manufac 
turing to lower costs, etc., to which I 
shall later refer. But at the outset, as 
fundamental, we must balance produc 
tion and know more of probable con- 
sumptive demand. ‘That “knowledge 
r’’ is true in our textile situa 
tion to-day as it is in all others. 
Work on Statistics 
Realizing this fact, your Board of 


is power 


Government last spring initiated steps 
in cooperation with the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York to compile statistics as to pro- 
duction, stocks of goods on hand and 
unfilled against these stocks 
for a limited range of staple fabrics, 
and I am gratified to report that 
splendid progress has been achieved, 
the fuller details about which will be 
considered at our 
noon, 

In connection with these plans, your 
president spent some ten days in New 
York early last summer, visiting 
among the commission merchants and 
discussing arrangements with 
for this work. It was gratifying to 
note at the time such a splendid re- 
sponse and the work then started has 
been carried on in splendid fashion. 
Manifestly, we had to begin in a lim- 
ited way, with only a few standard 
constructions used, and at the 


orders 


session this after 


them 


start 





the progress was necessarily slow, but 
the groups reporting have been ex 
tended and there is every 
that the work will continue to grow 
in value and service. I shall not go 
into more extended detail here except 
to urge that and every one of 
you be present at the this 
atternoon this phase of 
activity will be further considered 
One careful thought on this whole 
situation, when endeavoring to dete 


indication 


each 
session 


when vital 


mine the productive possibilities, the 
actual production, the 
essential elements, will 
that in this 
tive effort, it is essential to work in 
groups. To illustrate: 
general there is 


demand and 


Tarlous con- 


vince all great coopera 
except mm a 
little in 
common between the denim manutac- 
turer, the print cloth 


and the tine varn spinner, and striking 


way, very 


manutacturer, 


through 
Che denim man 


comparisons can be drawn 
the entire industry. 
ufacturers have their peculiar prob- 
lems and likewise each group manu 
facturing products It is 
clearly apparent, without further dis 
that the 


similar 


cussion, only 


practical and 
feasible plan is to work in groups ot 


similar products 


Cooperation Necessary 
Che success of this undertaking 1s 
dependent on the measure of coopera 
tion you accord it, and, as one who 
has given it a yreat deal ot 
along with the 


Board of 


thought 
members ot your 
Government, | can not too 
strongly urge your active interest and 
support. \s I see it, if we are to 
adjust our production to meet the con 
sumptive needs of the public, we must 
know, in the language of the reputed 
Tarheel” “Where we 


future times.” 


Congressman, 


are at, now and at all 

In this connection and bearing di 
rectly on it, | am reminded of the 
wonderful manner in which the steel 
and other industries have worked out 
their problem. I am advised that the 
steel manufacturers, headed of course 
by the United States Steel Corpora 
tion, compile the most accurate, com 
plete and up-to-date figures as to pro 
duction, demand, unfilled orders, etc., 
and that operations are absolutely in 
line with the data received. Of course 
it is true that the problem with steel 
and other industries is more simple 
in effective handling 
because 


than our 
a half dozen or a dozen cor- 
porations control the vast bulk of the 
output, but what they have done points 
the way to what we can also do and 


own, 


the lesson as to the value of such in 


formation is striking and unmistak 


able. 

There can be no difference of opin 
ion, gentlemen, as to the desirability, 
indeed the ; 


fundamental necessity ot 


the stabilization of the textile indus- 


cy. [ have already referred to several 


Committees Touch Pertinent Subjects 


features and phases of this problem, 


the due consideration and rightiul 
handling of which will go tar toward 
bringing about this much-to-be-desired 


result 


Improve Merchandising Methods 


Chere is another factor having a 


direct bearing on the situation to 
which | solicit your most earnest and 


intensive attention: | 


reter to the 
improvement of our merchandising 
methods, the betterment of our system 
ot distribution, whereby ou 


may 


goods 
be moved in a more economical 
and expeditious way trom the sources 
of production—the 
hands. of the 
| do not fot 


mills—into the 


consumers—the public 
one moment delude my 
self with the idea that I am qualified 
to offer you this morning a solution 
to this most difhcult problem; it is ohe 
that has so many angles, so many 
ramifications, sO many cross-currents 
and so many interrelated factors that 
while a plan might work in one case, 


that same plan might be wholly im 


practicable in another. There are, 
however, certain generic and = tunda 
mental factors underlving all situa 
tions, to which | shall briefly refer 


and whieh must be taken into account 


betore any lasting or etfective solution 


Mwy be reached 
Such vital changes have occurred 
within recent vears, in modern mer- 


chandising methods store de 
velopment, installment, hand-to-mouth 


buying, 


chain 
cooperative marketing and 


fashion’s dictates—that we 


must re- 
vise, revamp and bring up to date our 
distribution agencies. No longer are 
marketing channels and methods cut 
and dried; they are 


almost 


being improved 


daily through competitive et 


forts. These channels cross, separate 
and merge again, taking diverse wavs 
in different industries to meet particu 
lar needs as they are being discovered 
In the textile field, this has been pa: 

ticularly true. With such a multi 

plicity of fabrics being manufactured, 
with so many producing centers scat- 
tered North and South and even into 
the Middle West and Far West, with 
such a variety of uses to which cotton 
and the consumption 
field constantly broadening, this prob 
lem, to my mind, is one of outstanding 
interest. Here in the South, we are 
somewhat 
established 


goods are put 


as yet remote trom the 


centers of distribution, 
which makes it all the more impera- 
tive that we give increasing attention 
to this problem 

However that may be, before going 
further, permit me to emphasize a few 
preliminary but salient factors. While 
| appreciate that | may subject myseli 
to the charge of triteness, still with- 
out due attention to these points, even 
the best distributing means will fail. 
More of our 


manufacturers must 


(9]) 
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k.ow what their goods cost them. 
: nd by costs, we must include every 
e ment that enters into manufactur- 
ir Z expense—depreciation, taxes, in- 


terest, and overhead charges of all 
k ads. Avoidable wastes in operation 
nust be eliminated. <A_ realization 
nust be had of the fact that there 


is the closest sort of relationship be- 
teen various units in the industry, 
aid that no one group can long be 
prosperous if other groups are un- 
profitable. 

Che closest relationship should exist 
between the manufacturer and his sell- 
ing agency. I would further strongly 
recommend that you encourage your 
to coordinate his efforts 
with those of other selling agencies. 


so 
selling agent 


Problem of Over-Production 

It is a recognized fact that present 
merchandising methods are antiquated 
in many due 
the lack of any coordination between 
One of the fac- 
tors largely contributing to distressing 
conditions during the last few 
has been the policv of our mills to 
operate continuously and thereby ac- 
cumulate stocks of goods when there 


ways, very largely to 


our selling agencies. 


years 


was an almost complete cessation of 
consumption demand. While the mo- 
tive—a desire to provide our employes 
with work—was laudable, the policy 
has been unfortunate, even from the 
standpoint of our employes them- 
selves, to say nothing of our stock- 
holders. An added motive in full pro- 





duction, some operating night and 
dav, has been to reduce overhead 
costs. This has been a very short- 


sighted policy, the fact being that the 
surplus production has so reduced the 
price of the product that much more 
than the saving on overhead has been 
lost 

We must find a way to avoid this 
excess production of goods which has 
our markets 
during intervals of every six months 
for the last years. Under 
present methods, these periods of de- 
pression and run about 
six months and in many cases have 
more than absorbed the profits of the 
other six months in the vear. 


depressed below costs 


several 


losses hav e 


Not only has the policy of over- 
production caused losses to the mills 
but it has meant heavy losses to many 
of our customers, who having pur- 
lased our goods for process and dis- 
tribution are caught in one of these 
periods of over production and price- 
cutting. Having learned their lesson, 
they buy to-day from hand to mouth. 


thousands of our customers appeal to 
Us 1) stabilize the market and this can- 
not be accomplished by over-produc 
ti 

retotore, the bulk of our produc 
th as been handled through com- 
m m houses located in the majority 
Ot ases in New York, Boston and 
I elphia. Their tunction has been 
t ly the consumption field, keep in 
t with buying agencies, analyze 
tre marketing requirements and 
I peration with mill executives, 
bi the producer, with the least ele- 
Me OL waste motion into adequate 
an profitable touch with the buyer. 
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Having acquired a high degree of 
skill in performing marketing func- 
tions through specialization and econ- 
omies, perfected by combining prod- 
ucts made by different producers to 
meet existing needs, these so-called 
middlemen rendered an_ invaluable 
service in the development of our in 
dustry, especially to us in the South; 
and I for one desire to pay tribute to 
their vatued aid. But epoch-making 
changes in the distribution field de- 
mand to-day a modernizing of our 
merchandising methods. We hope that 
this can be achieved in hearty cooper 
ation with our existing agencies 


Export Trade Combination 

In connection with better distribut- 
ing methods, the thought occurs to me 
that in the past we have not given 
adequate attention to our export sit 
uation as a means of enlarging and 
stabilizing our marketing field. 
more than 80% of our production is 
consumed at home, but this surplus 
stock, which has heretofore at times 
been dumped upon our domestic mar 
ket, has paralyzed business, so much 
so as to lower prices below the cost 
of manufacture. If some plan could 
be devised whereby this overplus ot 
production could be marketed abroad, 


True, 


a most salutary effect upon our whole 
industrial fabric would be achieved 
Would it not be a most desirable devel 
opment if our established commission 
merchants, who heretofore in a more 
or less disjointed manner have been 
catering to the field, would 
cooperatively establish a large export 
company with adequate capital and 
branches in the leading markets ot 
the world and thereby develop a real 
export business, enlarging the dis- 
tribution field and at the same time 
relieving pressure on our invaluable 
domestic market? I am confident that 
the mills who are clients of these sell 
ing houses would accord the plan their 
wholehearted and unqualified support 
and cooperate with them in every 
way to make it a success. And by 
cooperation, [ mean the quoting of 
prices, the extension of attractive 
terms, as well as the manufacture of 
such goods as would find a ready sale 
abroad. Would it not be better it 
such fabrics going to foreign markets 


foreign 


were sold on almost any terms, pro 
vided the pressure on our vastly more 
important domestic market were re 
lieved? These are but suggestions to 
give emphasis to the point [ am seek 
ing to make in the hope that the idea 
may be considered, my sole aim being 
the promotion of any legitimate and 
proper that 
stabilization of our industry. 


plans may aid in the 

| beg of you that vou seek by every 
ineans possible to give to these prob 
lems every resource and effort at your 
The goal 
we are all striving is the stabilization 


command. toward which 
of the textile manufacturing industry 
—not “on our backs,” so to speak, as 
has been the case largely in the recent 
past, but 
wages to our operatives, 
real and service to the 
public, prov iding healthful and attrac 
tive and 


“on our feet,” paying good 
rendering a 
economical 
condition 


living 


working 


for our people and earning a reason 
able net profit for our stockholders. 


Not 


I challenge the statement which has 
that southern mill 
are individualists and never co- 
with their manutac- 
turers, that the fight is on and it will 
be the “survival of the fittest.” 

Che and 
those making it have no proper appre 


Manufacturers Individualists 


been made, men 
will 


operate tellow 


charge is unwarranted 


ciation of the problems under which 


Southern textile manufacturers have 


labored. The story of yesterday was 
financing and building the mills in a 
and 


war of the 


devastated 
unfortunate 


section 


by the 


impoverished 
60's. 
training and educating the emploves 
and fighting for a place in the Ameri- 
can and world markets. 


and the 


his struggle 
wondertul accomplishments 
are too well known to all of vou heroes 
who were a part of it for a younger 
man to recount the details here 

The spirit which met and overcame 
the difficulties of the past. still 


and will The problems ot 


lives 
carry on 
to-day will be mastered not bv the 


passing of a resolution, but by the 
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same spirit—brains and hard work— 
so essential to the continued 
ot any individual business or industry. 

Proper cooperation and coordina- 
tion are essential to-day to the welfare 
ot many branches of the textile indus- 
try. We owe it to our stockholders, 
to our employes, 


success 


and to our 
further, we 
country, to fall in 
other great industries, 


custom- 


ers—ves, owe it to our 


yreat line with 


who have suc 
cessfully worked out their problems, 


and do our full part in the making 


of a still greater America 
' 


In conclusion, permit me, gentle 


men, tO express to the Board ot Gov 


ernment and to the chairmen = and 


members of the variou 


commnittees the thanks of our 


individual 


aAssoc1d 


tion for the verv valuable and timely 
services rendered during the past veat 


lo Mr 


secretary, W 


\dams, our able and efticien 


} 


10 labors untiringly 1 


the good of the association, allow me 


to express my deep appreciation tor 


Secretary s Annual Report 


By W. D. 


Oh RING the last vear the de 

mands made upon us have been 
steadily inquiries 
that handled 
have come not only from our members 


growing and_ the 


have been received and 
but from athliated and associated o1 
State 


authorities 


otticials, Govern- 


and the 


vanizations, 


ment trade gen 


erally. These multiplying evidences 
of the estimation in which your asso 
held as the 

spokesman of the rapidly 


industry are 


ciation is recognized 
growing 


highly 


demonstrating as thev do 


southern textile 
gratifying, 
that 


originally contemplated, is being duly 


the mission of the association as 


realized. It will be the aim of your 
executive officers to merit and justify 
this confidence in every way possible 
to the end that the industry 


may con 


tinue to grow and prospet 


I shall not burden you this morning 


with a review of our routine activities 
that the 


work of your as 


administrative 
h 


except to say 
ociation has moved 


aggressively forward along all line 


and that the past vear has been one 
of the busiest and most fruitful in 
our history Your committees, nota- 
bly your National Committee, undet 
the direction of Stuart W. Cramer, 
yout Pratt € ommnittee unde the 
able supervision of Captain” Elli 
son \ Smyth, cAairman, ind 
George W. Forrester, Trathe Man 

ger, and vour other committees on 
Foreign Trade, Education, ete., have 
been plendidly active ne eltective 


Publicity Work Expands 


Che publication and wide distribu 


tion of vour ACMA Gazette. initiated 
during the preceding vear, furnished 
the agency whereby the administrative 
work of ur a ition might he 
more activel d prominently brought 
to the attention of our membership 


his loyal cooperation and assistanet 
Yo all of you, the members of tl 
association, | am indebted for you 
constructive suggestions and = able 
support 

tdams. Charlotte, N.C. 
and of the trade generally In this 


respect it has served a highly valuable 
purpose, for with our membership so 
widely scattered over such an expanse 
of territory, stretching from Pennsy! 
lexas it 


vama through Was very nec 


] 


essary. In addition, special article 


1 
] 


appearing therein, dealing with «i 
tinctive problems in our southern in- 
dustry and setting forth the true facts 
pertaining thereto, have been widely 
reproduced in the press of the coun 
trv. The value of the dC Gasette 
in the judgment of your executive 
officers, has been amply demonstrated 
at a very reasonable expense and spe 
cial effort will be exerted during the 
coming year to make it even more 
highly effective. 

Frequently, requests have been re 
for statistical and othe 
with the 
able to 
briet notice by means of our library 
research files, which are 
added to 
Kor illustration, it is 


ceived mior- 


mation dealing industry, 


which we were supply on 


and being 


constantly and improved 


significant that 
more than two hundred requests have 


been received during the past veat 
from colleges, schools, civic club 
farm organizations, ete., tor data 


bearing on the proposed lwentiet] 


These came largely trot 
\lountan 
during the 


requentiv discussed. It 


\inendment 


the Central and Rocky 


states, where thi theme 


past vear wa 


is the hope of your secretary that 
more Of out members will ay ul thet 
elves of our large fund of statist 
and tt ide data i the OCCASION 


warrant. 
Statistical 
Of outstanding 


Research 

interest ane 
ditional sphere of service to 
vour officers directed parti ular atten 
tion during the past year was the de 


velopi rent of statistical research data 
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n cooperation with the Association 
f Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York. This subject was the topic of 
pecial discussion at our afternoon 
ession yesterday and it is hardly nec- 
ssary for me to enter into any de- 
ailed review of it here except to pay 
ribute to the vigilant and effective 
ervices of your president, Mr. 
active interest and 
lert attention to all details in co- 
operation with your Board of Govern- 
ient made possible this development. 
t was desirable that your 
‘cretary make several trips to New 
ork during the fall and winter for 
mferences with officials of the As 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York and others, with a view 


ereen, whose 


deemed 


effecting a closer cooperation in 
aking this statistical work of larger 
ervice to the industry. 


In this connection, may I digress 
long enough to urge as highly impor- 
tant that more of our mills, either 
through their selling agents or direct- 
ly by individual cooperation with 
the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York, make ar- 
rangements to obtain this statistical 
data wherever possible and utilize it 
as an aid in the guidance of their 
operations? I am taking the liberty 
of doing this for a two-fold reason; 
because first, I believe it may be of 
great help, and second, because dur- 
ing the past year, a number of our 
members made requests for such data, 
which, for manifest reasons, as ex- 
plained yesterday, could be furnished 
at the time only through the New 
York headquarters. As _ President 
Vereen in his annual address yester- 
day, so forcefully stated, in his discus- 
sion of the fundamental need of 
stabilizing our industry, our mills 
must adjust production to meet de- 


mand, must cease the speculative 
manufacture of stock, and should 
quote prices based on replacement 


costs, to yield a reasonable net return 
on investments. To be able to do this, 
it is manifestly imperative that we 
know when and where there is likeli- 
hood of over-production of any range 
ot fabrics manufactured and this can 
be effected only through knowledge 
ol the quantities of such goods being 
made week after week, the accumula- 
tions of stocks and orders against such 
stocks. And this information can be 
obtained only through this statistical 
research now being conducted in co- 
Operation with the Association ot Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of New York. 
s true that the data is not yet com- 


picte, nor does it include all classes of 
goods manufactured, but I submit that 
hin the range of groups covered, 
s accurate, up-to-date and fairly 
re resentative of the volume of pro- 
tion of these groups and therefore 

ly desirable. The plans now under 

contemplate the extension and 

ler perfecting of this informa- 
so much so, I hope, as to permit 


ts general distribution—possibly 


ugh the columns of our ACMI 


ec—but until this is done is at 


s an additional facility for use 
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and service, which in my judgment 
should not be overlooked. 

Closer Associational Relations 

A strong and continuing effort was 
addressed during the year to the main- 
tenance of close relations with other 
associations, both within and without 
the industry, especially our affliated 
State In the judgment oft 
your secretary, this is one of the 
major enterprises to wl 
sociation should give and is giving 
increasing attention. 
a keener and more real appreciation 
of the fact that no one branch of the 
industry can long prosper unless other 


bodies. 
lich vour as 


There she yuld be 


divisions also enjoy fair business; 
that there is 
retical 


various Sections and that our mann- 


a practical, not a theo 
interdependence between thie 
facturers should take the larger view 
During the past 
vear, your secretary has been calle 
into frequent conference on these an 
other related problems and many calls 
have been received for information 
and data as to what other groups were 


ot such problems. 


| 
} 
1 


doing and how they were handling 
such questions, to the end that co 
effort might be applied 
With due and proper regard for con 
fidences reposed, such details 
handled in a manner which, I trust, 


operative 


were 


was highly advantageous to the in 
dustry as a whole. 

association is work 
ing hand in hand 


State groups, 


loday, your 
with the various 
with the Southern Tex 
tile Association, the Yarn 
Spinners Association, the several or- 


Southern 


executives, 
as well as with the National 


ganizations of operating 


\ssocia- 


tion ot Cotton Manufacturers, the 
\merican Cotton \ssociation and 
others athliated with the textile in 


dustry. There has been an interchange 
ot information with all of them, and 


valuable assistance has been rendered, 


especially on State taxation, work 
men’s compensation, hours of labor 
working conditions, ete 


During the vear, a number of im 


portant were held 


officials of the 


conferences with 


Department of Com 


merce, the Department of Agriculture 


and other Government bodies, at 


which time officers or committees 


from your association sought to pre 
sent the views ot the 


various problems 


industry on 
Your 


served again during the year as Joint 


secretary 


Secretary of the National Council of 
\merican Cotton Manufacturers and 
attended its various sessions, as well 
as a number of the meetings of the 


National Industrial Conference Board 


Report on National Couneil 


By Stuart W. Cramer, Joint President 


ROBABLY the outstanding work 
Pp of the National Council during 
the past year was the inauguration of 
the plan for the collection and dis 
tribution of trade statistics in the cot 
ton textile industry. 
lowing our annual 
April, President Rousmaniere of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York requested a meet- 
ing of the National Council in New 
York to consider what form of action, 
if any, could be agreed upon in the 
formation of some kind of 
Bureau. The discussion 
in the happy solution of Vice-Presi 
dent Gossett of the American Associa- 
tion, who suggested that the mills au 
thorize their selling agents to 


Immediately fol- 
convention — last 


Textile 
terminated 


form 

group associations for the different 

classes of textiles for the purpose of 

collecting and distributing statistics. 
The “Gossett Plan” 

Phe “Gossett Plan,’ if I may so term 
it, Was soon put in operation under 
the auspices of the 
Manufacturers 
plete description of which was given 
in the ACMA Gasette No. 7 for 
July, 1925. The actual working of 
the groups has been the subject of the 


American Cotton 
Association, a com 


thematic discussion on our program 

yesterday afternoon. 

ment in this report 
be superfluous. 

New Revenue Act 

Phe annual report of 


Further com 
would therefore 


James Craig 
Peacock, our counsel in Washington, 
contains some interesting data relat 
ing to the new Revenue \ct 
(of 1926) and its 
recommended that members read this 


report of Mr. Peacock in the Year 


workings It is 


Book and Proceedings of this con 
vention when published. 
Government Crop Reports 


At a meeting of the augmented Na 
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tional Council in New York, Nov. 18 


1925, the subject of Government cot- 


ton crop reports Was discussed at 


some length and the recommendations 
adopted at that time were distributed 


t 


to the industry in a special circular 


with which vou are no doubt familiar. 
Change Already Made 
Is Interesting to note in the news 
dispatches from Washington of May 
7. 1926 that the Department otf Agri 
culture has announced changes in the 
cotton crop reports that were uw 
d muubted|]y ereatly intlues ced by the 
recommendations of our ( 
Visit to France 
\t the Council meeting in New Or1 
leans held during our annual conver 
tion last vear, a propositior de 
to the Council that the American and 
National \ssociations each designate 
a delegate to France under the au 
spices of the Franco-American bran 
ot the American (Good Will Associa 
tion to visit the French cotton textile 
plants—the object being to establi 


‘lose1 industrial, political ind socia 


( 
lot het Le het wmtriec hy 
relations between the two countries Dy 


personal contact of those et 


sox 


similar work in their respective coun- 
tries. Major Stuart W. Cramer i 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Cramerton Mills, Ine., Cramerton, 
N. C., representing the American As- 


sociation, spent several weeks in 
France in September and October of 
last vear—his complete 1 
published in the <CA/ 


No. Qg to1 October, 


eport he ing 
1 Gasette 


1Q25. 


Report of National Committee 


By Stuart W. Cramer, Chairman 


WILL not submit a routine report 

of the activities of the National 
Committee, because the ACMA Ga- 
sette is the official bulletin of the ac 
tivities of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, particu 
larly that of the National Committee, 
containing current and monthly reports 
of its activities \s vou will recall, 
the personnel of the National 
mittee consists of the membership of 


Com 


Manufacturers’ 
Association in the National Council 
of American Cotton Manufacturers 


the American Cotton 


therefore embracing all of the execu 
tive officers of the association; the 
contents of the Gasette may therefore 
be fairly said to be worth your careful 
examination and scrutiny. The high 
and authoritative standing of this new 
monthly publication of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 1s 


a tribute to Mr. Adam’s good judg 


ment, editorial experience and ca 
pacity. 
P oa { ] . F; > 
Osition ol the armer 
As the activities of the National 


Committee include those of our for 


mer Legislative Committee, it is not 


out of place for me to make a few 
; sae a ' 

remarks concerning the legislative a 

pects of one of the great economi 


questions that is now facing not only 
1 


the textile industry but all 
As I pointed out at our 


industry 


convention in 


New Orleans last vear, the tarmers 


probably consume over one-half of our 


production, and their — prosperity 


therefore, is a very vital thing in the 
stabilization of our industry. States- 
men and economists have honestly and 
vears on the 


earnestly worked for 


problem of securing and maintaining 


for the farmer his share otf the pros- 
perity of the country ur distin- 
guished guest, Hon. Kk. T. Meredith, 
ex-Secretary of Agriculture, has 


spoken to you at our banquet on this 


subject and has told you of a plan 
which he has in mind, looking toward 
that end 
that the 


method of preventing turthe: 


| mvself, however, feel 
direct 


] 
| 


sliding 


most practical ind 
backward of the farmer in the rela- 
tive scale of prosperity lies not sim- 
ply in schemes to bolster up the prices 
of his product _ but also to consolidate 
that advantage, if and when obtained, 
by holding down his cost of living— 
the items which he must buy but which 
he does not produce 


It all h nves honest day’ 


upon “An Ss 

vork for an honest day’s pay” and 
an equitable and fair division of the 
roducts and hours of labor: vet, the 

| paritv mn those respect between the 
returns for farm labor and much in- 
dustrial labor precludes the ission 
it this almost trite epigram. (,overn- 
ent by organized minoritie polit- 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


11,792,000 


_ TOTAL SPINDLES 
| IN 1924 








The Sceptre § is Pas sing! 


i . figures—these! Perhaps 
nothing better illustrates the present 


status of the Carolinas in the Industry. 


Little short of phenomenal—has been the steady 
growth of the Carolinas in textile manufactur- 
ing. Of the total growth of spindles within the 
last ten years, these States are responsible for 


51% 


The Central Carolinas have the essentials which 
make for greatness in the textile industry. 


There’s a soundly balanced economic situation 


WORLD 


4 TOTAL SPINDLES 
LZ IN 1924 








11,185,000 





here. Labor is of high calibre—and plentiful. 
The region is noted the world over for its 
climate. Health and efficiency flourish. Dis- 
tribution facilities are excellent. Two trunk 
lines pass through this section. The entire 
region is interspersed with numerous hard sur- 
face roads. Power at reasonable rates is sup- 


plied by the Carolina Power & Light Company. 


The Central Carolinas have much to offer mill 
men. We shall gladly supply concrete sugges- 


tions and information without obligation. 


CAROLINA POWER @© LIGHT COMPANY 


Industrial Bureau, Raleigh, North Carolina 
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be 
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; cal or economic life, is bound to re- 
~ ult in an unfair division of the re- 
vards of labor. 
That modern conditions of con- 


ested employment in the industries ° 


ithin towns and cities give to those 
orkers advantages by organization 
ver the sparsely distributed workers 
rural districts is strikingly shown 
1a recent publication of the National 
idustrial Conference Board sup- 
yrted, in effect, by publications of 
e Departments of Agriculture and 
abor, and by the principal statis- 


ticlans of the country; it is a shock- 
g thought that from 1914 to 1925 

the real purchasing power of the 

farmer's dollar has declined 15% 

while the real purchasing power of 
e dollar of the average industrial 
rker has increased 306. 


[In other words, based on an index 
f 100 tor wholesale prices in 1914, 
e farmer’s index of prices received 
for his products in 1925 had increased 

only 144, while the index of hourly 

iges of industrial had in- 
to 220; and’ the index of the 
real purchasing power of the farmer 
is dropped to 85 while the index of 
the real 


workers 


-reased 


purchasing power of the in 
dustrial worker has increased to 130. 
earnings means the value of 


weekly money earnings in 


“Real” 
hourly or 
terms of the goods and services consti- 
tuting the budget of the average wage 
earner’s family in 1914. The cost of 
those same goods and services today 
is the “cost of living.” The index 
number of real earnings measures the 
change in wages relative to the change 
in the cost of living since 1914. It 
is obtained by dividing the index num- 
ber of wages by the index number of 
the cost of living. 

Farmer-Labor Alliance 

[t is human nature for workers in 
all branches to endeavor to improve 
their condition 
itherwise, 


organization or 
by efforts looking to the 
lessening of hours ot work and the in- 
creasing of hourly wages; this is not 
only to be expected, but is a natural 
aspiration; yet, that one set of labor- 
ers should be enabled, by means 

inother, to better its condition so 
disproportionately over that of an- 
ther cl is uneconomic and un- 
I am frankly directing this 


by 


one 


ass 1S 


irk to the wholly inexplicable so 
led = “Farmer- Labor” alliance, 
ereby a relatively few farm or- 
ganization leaders are practically 


gaging any possible prosperity 
eir own branch of industry to 


industrial 


or the laborers— per- 
reditable performance for the 
but 


the farm leaders ? 


r leaders, what shall we savy 


iny farmers can 

seven and eight-hour day to their 

ness, and how many farmers can 
e prices for their goods by a 

Yet, is it 

as the avowed 


igainst the public? 
e history as well 
se of labor organizations not 

maintain their own standards 
iges and living, but also to 


ier and demand still higher 


go 
wages 
their own cost of living be in- 


} 1 


sed—which is simply another 


} 
s iving that 


way 


should the farmer get 
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more for his product, which is the 
principal item of the industrial 
worker’s cost of living, industrial 
labor must still maintain its advantage 
by insisting on corresponding  in- 
creases of wages? I have no quarrel 
with organized labor, but I am very 
much concerned indeed at the dispar- 
ity between the prosperity enjoyed by 
industrial workers and that of 
labor. 

Capital and labor could easily ad 
just their differences by unlimited 
wage and profit agreements, but capi 
tal and labor must be satisfied to let 
the public share in the prosperity of 
industry, and particularly in 


farm 


reduc 
tions in costs by way of 
methods and 
operations. | 
new 


improved 
increasingly — efhcient 
can not share in the 
pronouncement of the American 
Federation of Labor, which is, in et 
fect, to divide the result of suc 
omies among those who produce them, 


} . 
i econ 


capital or labor or both. Nor can | 
concur in the demand for the con 
tinued shortening of the industrial 


work-day and the continued demand 


for increased industrial wages | 


this Farmer-Labor 
proposition at some length because it 
is not only a vital factor interfering 
with the stabilization of prosperity in 
our country, but the ap 
proaching biennial Congressional elec 


have discussed 


because of 
tions and the appearance in the press 


oft SO called demands 
upon candidates, questionnaires relat- 


Farmer-Labor 


ing to which include very definite and 
pointed queries as to a candidate's at 


titude on reduced hours of labor, in 


creased wages and the like the in 


} 


tor 


dustrial worker, but contain = only 
} 


vague questions of an exceedingly 
nebulous and chimerical nature look 
ing toward the farmer's relief 

In conclusion, we cannot overlook 


the pertinence of the international 
labor unions in backing the labor 
unions of Great Britain in their great 
strike against the public And farm 
ers may well pause and retlect upon 
the instructions of the British labor 


leaders to their forces to make spe 


cial efforts to tie up perishable food 
supplies and the necessities of lite 
} most 


lhe autocrat in the 


Mussolini 


desm tic 


world today 1s by no means 


Report of Tratfie Committee 


By George W. Forrester 


Tra fhi 

S great as has been the progress 
A and development of textiles in 
the South, cannot our railroads point 
with pardonable pride to their prog 
ress and make the just claim that they 
ve met the new order of 
fully? It hasn't 
many vears since transportation con- 


have things 


rather been very 


ditions in the South made our rail 
roads the object of very unpleasant 
anecdotes. Do you recall the time 
worn anecdote of the negro porter 


who in announcing the expected ar 
rival of a passenger train, called out 
“Train 
unknown,” or the even more unpleas- 


No. so and so on time, cause 


ant one ot the two negro porters em 


ploved by rival lines when, in dis- 
cussing the relative merits of their 
roads, one remarked to the other, “My 
railroad kills more passengers than 


yours hauls.” As ridiculous as are these 
anecdotes they were suggested by un 
satisfactory transportation conditions, 


but now we can tell the world, and 
should do so with loud acclaim, that 
our transportation service is a dis- 


tinct asset, second to none. 

There are many factors contribut- 
ing to 
outstanding ones being good manage 


this improvement, the three 


ment, increased business and high rate 


levels. Business interests generally 


throughout this entire section have 


been helpful to the railroads in devel 
oping 


transportation efficiency, even 


at the expense of high rate levels, and 
our railroad friends have not been un 
mindful of their opportunities 
Railroad earnings are at their peak 
and the conviction is growing among 


well-informed shippers that it would 


¢ 


for the railroads to n 


their “Stop” 


be well love 


some of signals 


Irom 


grade crossings and pl: hem within 


easy vision ot their rate ikers, 


17 


Vanager, A. C. M. A 


otherwise there are vrave dangers 
ahead of them 
Legislative Status 
Congress has not as vet ena ted leg 


islation affecting transportation since 


vour last annual meeting There was 
pending betore Congress an amend 
the Act to 


merce which made it absolutely 


ment to Regulate Com 


un 
circum 


lawful for carriers under any 


stances to charge more for a_ short 


haul than for a longer haul when the 
haul 


the 


was made over the same line in 


same direction This amendment 
would have made a material change in 
the existing law but it was not adopted 
by the Congress 

President Coolidge has recommend 
ed further legislation for the consol 
dation of railroads and there are pend 
ing in Congress bills 
out these 
Nickel 


State ( 


seeking to carry 
recommendations. In the 
Plate the 


ommerce Comuission 


Merger case, Inter 


denied 


permission tor the merger, not be 


cause it Was opposed to mergers gen 


erally but because of particular cir 


cumstances shown in that case. There 


are two outstanding principles in the 


decision of the Commission in this 
case; one is that the Commission re 
serves to itself the right to review, re 


duce and regulate financial expendi 


tures involved in a reorganization 


consolidatior It found in this case 


+} t 
} 


lat such expenditures were unrea 


1] ] . ‘ } 
sonabdie ind @€XCeSSIVE ine sec 


principle announced by the ¢ 


sion was that short line” rai 


served a needed public purpose 


that consolidations must take care of 
the short lines whether or not stich 
lines were profitable 

fhe Hoch Smith resolution passed 
by Congress more than a year ag 
authorizes differentiation in rates on 


agriculture f1 


products of 


nd 
ill 
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commodities. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under authority ot 
this resolution, is conducting a gen 
eral investigation with a view, if the 
facts justify, of making rates relative- 
ly lower on farm products, than on 
manutactured products. The conclu- 
the in this case 
will be of importance to all shippers. 
farm 


extent 


sion of Commission 


It the rates reduced 


considerable 


are 
products to any 


on 


there may be necessity for increasing 


~ 


rates on manufactured 


products 
prevent deficits in carrier revenue. 
We attended 
before the Interstate Commerce Cot 
the gen 
eral investigation of cotton rates and 


several hearings 


mission in connection with 


transit rules between points in the 
South. Some of the shipping intet 
ests desire a three-plane systen 


that 
tween points in the Southwest, whi 
would 


rates similar to applicable be 


have the effect of material 
increasing the rates on flat cottor 
Che cotton merchants desire a get 
eral revision of transit rules to be 


uniform and more 


liberal \s 
counter proposal, the railroads sug 


gested the continuance ot the present 


system of rates, but the restriction 
ot the transit rules to apply only 
when lots of 50 bales of uncotr 
pressed cotton or 75 bales of cor 
pressed cotton were loaded in a cat 


local 


the rates to and from the tran 
sit point to be 
loaded to 


protested 


applied on all cotton 
this We 


against 


not Minn 


any Increase 


flat cotton o1 


rates on anv minimntiu 
loading requirement which wou 
bring about such increase im cases 


where it not 
the 


from 


Was practicable to re 
ceive cotton in quantities speci 
fied. An the 


involving these rates is not expected 


order Commission 


tor quite some time. 


Che proposal to advance classifi 
tion of cotton goods in Official Cla 


sification territory was defeated, as 


was the proposal to advance mim 


mum charge on cotton goods trom 


southern mill points to the East 
Results of 1. C. 


Illustrating 
the [ i € 


C. Decision 


some of the res 
Decision in 
Investigation 
13494: 


1. Uniform level of 


Class rates between all points in the 
South (except no change in present 
rates between points in Virgimia ! 


points in North Carolina). It is « 
pected that everv effort will be mace 
bv railroads to have those rate al 
applied on intrastate trath The ne 
rates represent both advances il 
reductions in the variou cale 
which now ippls kor example tne 
rate from Atlanta, Ga., to Greens e; 
S. C., will be increased 7e on Ist 
class and reduced 4'4c on 4tl cl 


\tlanta to Spartanburg increased 2 


on Ist class and reduced 7c on 4t 
class; Atlanta to Charlotte increased 
19'4e on Ist class and 4c on 4t 
class. Rates from Memphis to Green 
ville increased 6!4c on Ist class, re- 
duced 13'%4c on 4th class; Mempl 


to Spartanburg increased 12 ol 












oe A market of 12,000,000 
reached overnight \ 
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The Largest Textile Deal in History 


for the ATLANTA Industrial Area 


‘ee and Fisk, two great tire 

companies, announced recently a 
development that with other similar 
developments, will within two years 
put 60% of the American tire fabric 
production, and 50% of the world’s 
production in Georgia and the Atlanta 


ATLANTA 





Send >— this booklet 
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One Hundred Million Dollars! 


yng hapa, tig nang . 
toverve ihe South from Atlanta Industrial Area. 
Why Do They All Choose the Atlanta Industrial Area? 
Ce Fisk, GoopyearR all have Taxes and other vital factors—and because 
selected this section within the last few Atlanta is indisputably Industrial Headquar- 


weeks. Why? For the same reasons that near- 
ly six hundred nation: illy known concerns 
have also come here, representing all lines of 
industry. 

Because of vital production economies, due 
to savings in Labor, Power, Raw Materials, 


ters of the South. 

The Atlanta Industrial Bureau will be glad 
to give you the same data that has been the 
basis of these developments, presented from 
the standpoint of your business. 


Write to 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


000 Chamber of Commerce 


ATLAN cA 


Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 
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ist class, reduced 9!2c on 4th class; 
Memphis to Charlotte increased 12c 
m Ist class, reduced 8c on 4th class. 
lemphis to Atlanta reduced “%c on 
rst class and roc on 4th class. Cin- 
innati to Greenville increased 9c on 
st class, reduced toc on 4th class. 
‘incinnati to Spartanburg increased 
sc on Ist class, reduced 13c on 4th 
| Cincinnati to Charlotte in- 


“haSS 
reased 1I5c¢ on Ist class, reduced 6c 


n 4th class; Cincinnati to Atlanta, 
10 change in Ist class, reduced 13c 
n 4th class. Northbound — rates 
rreenville to Cincinnati reduced 
I2c, Ist class; 22'%4c, 4th class; 
Spartanburg to Cincinnati, reduced 
8c, Ist class; 25%c, 4th class; 


‘harlotte to Cincinnati increased 22c 
gc 4th class. 


7 
Ist class, 


2. If the new rates are made effec 


ive on intrastate traffic in Georgia 


t would reduce all rates for joint 
auls, it would increase Ist class 
rates for all distances via single line 
hauls, it would increase 4th class 
rates for single line hauls up to to 
miles and decrease them for longer 
hauls within Georgia: in South 


Carolina it reduce all rates 
for joint hauls, increase Ist class for 
distances up 
and reduce 
tances, it 
for 


would 


to 70 miles single line 
rates for greater 
would increase 4th class 
distances up to 15 miles single 
line and reduce rates for greater dis- 


dis- 


tances within South Carolina; in 
North Carolina, it would increase 
all rates for single line hauls; it 


would increase Ist class for all joint 
line hauis, except a slight reduction 
between 45 and 50 miles, it would 
increase 4th class for all joint line 
Hauls except reductions 
and 60 miles. 


between 25 


~ 


3. To and from the East. 


The rates between eastern points 
and points in North Carolina are not 


involved. 


South 
are 


rhe rates to Carolina and 
southern points generally de- 
For example, all rail from 
New York to Greenville and Spar- 
tanburg Ist class increased 1c, 4th 
reduced 14c (the new rates to 
and from the East will be on a group 
basis, for example, Spartanburg and 
Greenville will 


creased, 


Class 


have the same rate 

to and from that territory); New 
York to Atlanta Ist class rate re- 
duced 15c, 4th class reduced 17c. 
No rail and water rates are pre- 
ribed from the East to Greenville 

d Spartanburg territory, but the 

rriers are left free to establish 


ese rates the same as or differen- 
illy less than the all rail rates. To 
tlanta the Ist class rail and water 
te from New York will be reduced 
t and 4th class reduced 16c. (The 
ove rates are subject to reconsid- 
ition or modification after the 
mmission’s decision in the Eastern 
ss Rate Investigation 


now pend- 


) 


}. To and from C. F. A. Territory. 


he entire interterritorial class 
e adjustment is held for further 
sideration following the Commis- 
i Class 


ns decision in the Eastern 
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Rate Investigation now pending, but 
in the meantime through rates are 
prescribed much lower than combina- 
tions now applicable. For example, 
the rates from Akron, Ohio, to 
Charlotte, 1st class reduced 4th 
class, no change; Akron to Spartan- 


22C, 


burg, Ist class reduced 29'%c, 4th 
class reduced 23%c; Akron to At 
lanta, Ist class reduced 42!2c, 4th 
class reduced 33c. The new _ rates 
will also apply northbound and _ will 
generally mean even greater reduc 
tions in the northbound rates. The 


new 4th class rate from Spartanburg 
to Akron will be 


ggc as compared 


with present commodity rate of 98c 
on cotton piece goods. The class 
rates from Chicago to Atlanta will 


be reduced 43%2c 
4th class. 


Ist class, and 33%c 


Chicago to Spartanburg 


reduced 37'%c Ist class and 31'c 
4th class; Chicago to Charlotte re 
duced 33%c Ist class, 29%c 4th 
class. 

These figures are based upon the 
use of actual mileage although the 


Commission permitied some flexibil 
itv in the the 
such as same 


application of scale 


publication of rates 


from all points in the established 
group or industrial community. For 
example, the Atlanta District, Bir- 


mingham District, ete., are also per 
mitted the groups 
of moderate extent for application on 
the longer hauls. If the 
avail themselves of this privilege, it 
might result in some slight changes 
in the above figures in cases where 
the distances the 


use of territoria! 


carriers 


between points 


Cost Accounting for Cotton Mills 


By E. ¢ 


illustrations should 
be somewhat ditferent 


all 


shown in these 


trom the aver 
distances to the 


groups. 


age 


points in 
5. The 
that 
made effective, they 


has indicated 


Commission 


when these new class rates are 


would approve 


the cancellation of less than carload 
commodity 


blanket 


tion has been given and eac 


rates However, no 


authority for such 
ment will have full consideration on 
its merits. 

No order issued in 
with the report. The 
20 days in which to notify the Com 
whether they pre 


pared to accept the modified tindings 


Was connection 


carriers have 


mission are now 


and proceed at once in a spirit of 


cooperation with the work of carry 


ing them into effect. 

lime will not permit us to do 
more than give you a general idea 
of the more important items in which 
all southern mills are interested. No 
doubt we have burdened your presi 
dent, Mr. Vereen, and especially the 
chairman of your Traffic Committee, 
Captain Smyth, and your. secretary 
treasurer, Mr. Adams, with detailed 


reports of activities growing 
Interstate 
State 


Classification 


out of 
hearings before the Com 
Commission, Commis 


and 


merce 


sions, Rate Com 


rate checks and contet 


railroad 


mittees and 


ences with officials. 


We 
their splendid cooperation 
tainly the 


are deeply appreciative ot 


and cer 


they are due thanks ot 


this association 


>. Field 


Of the System Staff of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 


MERICAN industry is still pass 
A ing through an era of which the 
most important phase is the applica 
tion of science to 
many respects, American 
men continue setting a pace viewed by 
the rest of the world with amazement, 
admiration, alarm or envy. Our lead 
ership in the domain of industry is to 
day more widely conceded than ever 
before. 

This progress in the industrial field 
is largely the result of our adaptation 
of scientific principles to the solution 
of commercial Business 
planning, produc- 
tion, economy, organization, simplifi- 
cation, standardization, etc., with new 
and better methods of accounting, all 
are contributing to the impulse which 
has placed America in the front rank 
of manufacture and enterprise. 

Business men of South 


business. In 
business 


problems. 
research, quantity 


the are 
sharing to a greater extent than ever 
to establish 
industry on a sound basis. None will 
question that industry in the South is 
that 
lo maintain 


before in this movement 


driving forward at a pace pre 
sages great achievement. 
that progress and attain your goal 
the South’s true 
reward—you must continue to torge 
ahead in 


modern methods to your business. 


share of industrial 


the application of sound 


Of the factors I have enumerated 
as contributing to America’s industrial 
advance, modern accounting has been 
perhaps the latest to gain recognition. 
It is now rapidly earning its rightful 
place in the estimation of progressive 
and far-sighted business men 

Cost Knowledge Indispensable 

Today there exists an almost unani 
mous opinion that accurate knowledge 
of costs is indispensable to business 
success his conclusion was not ob 
tained over night, however, tor it ex 
presses much consideration. It is 
based. upon hard experience such as 
the contemplation of a deficit when 
the profit and loss account had been 
expected to show a surplus. Excep 
tional instances in which business en 
terprises have been successful in the 
absence of a knowledge ot costs, 
though emphasized by some in an et 
fort to disprove the rule, in reality 
only tend to show the universal need 

Unfortunate experiences in the ap 
plication of cost methods have shown 
common misunderstandings as to 


principles and purposes 


tempts to use costs as a cure-all will 


gun does not 
} 


prove disappointing. A 
it birds; i ast 


shor | vehind the 
osts 


be recognized as an instru 


e man 


gun who bags the game. must 


lent of 


management 
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Were I to ask how many t you 
had sufficient belief in cost to use 
some method of computing, nearly 
every one present could raise his 
hand The assertion, “I know my 
costs,” is so frequently heard as to 
convey the impression that an accu- 
rate knowledge ot costs rene 
textile manufacture 

Yet it would be w 
pause to inquire whether our business 
executives actually know their costs 
of production, or whether they are 


relving on unworthy substitutes there- 


for It would be intere g 

how manv so-called cost svste re 
4 ] | ans +] 
operated in note books evi 1 e 


} ce 1 
mack OF envelopes 


Disastrous results 


such “‘svstems” have led t juest! 


as to 


purpose to show that at uu loubt 


is due to a misconception, 4 


due to unsound principles or taulty 
methods. I turther hope to show that 
reliable costs, practically btained 


through scientific svste e not 
merely serviceable, but profit- 
able 

For the purpose of bringing out the 
points which we are to consider it 


will be convenient to divid 


two major divisions: (1) those otf the 
business as a whole, and (2) those of 
an individual product or tfabt 


Costs in the 
Costs in the agg 
ficult to obtain. T 
tives 


A goregate 
regate are not ditf- 
hey Pass 
and officials in the usual form 
of quarterly statements and annual 
ports, supplemented by various statis- 
tics showing the quantities of output 


the expenditures, di- 


represented by 
visions of the sales dollar expressed 
in percentages, and 
of expenditure 
pound.” 

why a manufacturer should not 
what it 
though many points it 


questioned if he knows 


certain averages 


called “costs per 


There certainly 1s no reason 
know 
run his business, al- 


may pe 


costs to 
on 
to what extent 
those costs 


may be changed 


Cost of Individual Product 

Ascertaining the cost of an individ- 
ual product presents a more 
problem. It 


complex 
involves the application 
of expenditures to articles ot a spe- 
cific style, size, construction, weight 
quality, ete., of which a variety is 
manutactured 
Difficulties arise from an attempt to 


being simultaneously. 


assign a part of a specific expendi- 


ture to anv one ot t iriety Of 
fabrics going through the mill at any 
one time. 

There is also a practical cost con- 
sideration of the effect otf doing sev- 


} 
leon in analogy, 


to New 


eral things jointly 


let us assume that you travel 


York for a business purpose and on 
Your return stop off in Washington 
for another transaction V1 then 
would the total of your expenses show 
as the cost of making either these 
visits? Would you arbitrarily divide 
the total expenses bv the : ¢ a L 
basis? And if so, what miles would 
you use? Were you t mtract to 
make either of these gain, 
probably you would be more 
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hat City for your Southern Plant > 


AVE you had trouble answering that question? Have you 
been floundering around in a mass of information to find 


5 


it?. .. The answer is waiting for you! 


Spartanburg, South Carolina, leads the entire South in its tex- 
tile industry. The city itself is not a congested industrial city, 
but the heart of a county operating 35 large and successful cotton 
mills. At Spartanburg’s door are all the fundamental advantages 
of industry—Power, Water, Transportation and Distribution 
facilities —and Labor capable of producing the higher grades of 


o¢ ye yds. 


An Industrial Survey of Spartanburg tells the complete story 
of these advantages. It gives the reason——based on facts 
ig Spartanburg, the Hub City of the Southeast, is the 
a logical location for your Southern Plant. Due to 








L AB aR. White, all-Ameri- 


Ww th th will to work, and 
to produce the higher 
. de ot goods 


our desire to avoid a promiscuous distribution, 
please make your request for the Survey on your 
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-oneerned to know the cost at which 
vou could make one of them again. 
As practical mill men you are inter- 
‘sted in practical ways to arrive at 
eliable costs of your products. You 
lesire to know not only what your 
zoods have cost but what the fabrics 
ire costing to manufacture today and 
should cost to make next week. 


Kinds of Data Needed 
To serve these purposes, four kinds 
ir phases of cost data are needed: 
(1) Historical costs, recorded after 
the article has been completed. 
(2) Current costs of the fabrics in 
process. 
(3) Replacement costs, to manutac- 
ture the same article again presently. 
(4) Future manufacture, 
under predicted or assumed conditions. 
Any and all of these should be 
ivailable to the progressive manager. 
It is apparent that there would be 
some relation between these costs and 
that, therefore, there should be a com- 
mon Such a base is readily 
available. Its elements may be found 
lying around in your mill in the shape 
of various data or knowledge pos- 
sessed by individuals, in readiness for 
you to assemble them into a basic file 
of standard costs for each individual 
construction of fabric. 


costs of 


base. 


A Standard Cost Basis 

At the mention of the word “stand- 
ard” there are undoubtedly some who 
would like to say, “There is no such 
thing!” Experience, has 
demonstrated not only that standards 
for any kind of 
manufacture, but further that reason- 
ably accurate standards will prove sat- 


however, 


can be established 


istactory in practice. 
Keeping definitely in view our ob- 





jective—to ascertain the costs of any 
individual fabric you 


about setting up these basic standard 


how may go 


costs, and make them serve your pur- 
poses? Normal standards will repre 
sent and express normal expenditures 
under conditions. 
up with consideration 


for the business prospects of the in- 


normal They 


should be. set 
dividual mill, because practical com 
mercial capacity enters into costs. If 
i mill may be expected to operate 
normally at an average of 80% of 
ts possible capacity running 55 hours 
> week, its standards should be com 
piled to include expenditures neces- 
iry to that normal condition of oper- 
tion. 
convenient to assemble 


e normal operating expense into a 


It will be 


ll operating budget, so apportioned 
ita fair share of the 
iy be allotted to each department 
the mill. The departmental oper 


whole cost 


reduced 
a normal expense charge for each 
ducing unit, per 
indred — spindle-days, 
m-day, ete. 

lhe budget of mill expense estab- 
ies the first basic standard. The 
tual charges are to be collected in 
milar manner and, compared to this 
indard, will then clearly show the 
ntrol being exercised over current 
penditures. 

Che 


ting expense may then be 
per 
specific 


card-day, 
per 


second basic standard to be 
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established is the standard production. 
Standards should be established for 
the quantity of output to be delivered 
for every operation from each unit of 
equipment when running on any given 
size or kind of product. 


The third basic standard should 
represent the direct labor cost for the 
machine operators, which is not to be 
included in the mill expense, as all 
such labor is directly employed 
to produce specific products. When 
much of the direct labor is on piece 
work, the scale of wages may be con- 
verted into standard direct labor costs 
for each operation. When direct labor 
is paid by the day, the day rates, 
through division by the standard pro 
duction, may be reduced to the stand 
ard direct labor costs. 
The fourth basic standard would 
furnish information as to the opera 
tion expense cost per unit of any pro 
duct. These standard expense costs are 
determined by dividing the 
operating expense rates, first 
tioned, by the standard production 
rates, second mentioned. 


normal 
men 


Thus, a standard rate file, with a 
page for each operation showing (1) 
the quantities of production per unit 
day, (2) the direct costs per 
pound, and (3) the normal expense 
costs per pound, becomes the under 
lying structure for practical cost de 
termination. 


labor 


Such a file is outstandingly 
tical and focuses pertinent facts in a 
manner easily understandable by any 
with practical mill 
Standards may be prepared tor any 
numbers possible to run, in addition 
to those usually made. A 
of such would 
sent the the 
knowledge available. Once determined, 
they should remain further 
repetitive calculations as long as 


prac 


one experience. 


collection 


standard rates repre 


accumulation of best 
without 
the 
same operating conditions apply 

are used 
purposes: CRY. <0 
standard 


These standard rates for 


two determine 
costs ot individual tabrics, 
and (2) to measure the output of each 
department. the 
ment, consideration of the former, let 
us note the 


standard rates to measure the output 


Deterring, tor 


mo 
advantages of 


some ot 


of each department. 


Measuring Each Department 


Would you like to sit in your office 
each week and receive an authorita 
tive statement showing how the ac 
tual costs in every department are 
comparing with standards? Some 
mill executives are doing this now, 
keeping before them a record of the 


effectiveness of each department. The 
report may show the carding costs to 
be jumping to 1.10, 
standard. The calls 
the superintendent and finds the latter 
has already been in touch with the 
overseer and can now assure the man- 
ager that the back to 
normal this week. 


which is 10% 


above manager 


costs will be 


In one instance, the overseers were 


advised to see how much they could 
reduce their actual labor costs, com 
pared to standard. In a very few 


weeks their labor costs were being 


held at 50% less than was formerly 
the rule. This was done without any 
pressure on the part of the mill man 
agement. 

In another instance the labor in one 
department was discovered to be con 
sistently than As 
Was no apparent there 
for, a detailed check was made and it 


higher standard. 


there reason 
was found that a portion of the pay 
roll was being padded by a dishonest 
employe. 

hese experiences, while of direct 
interest to the management, are usual 
lv ot secondary importance when one 


sees the eager interest of the overseers 


to have their efforts properly brought 
betore the superintendent and the 
management Standards based on 


practice furnish a bond for common 


understanding and better cooperation 


Actual Costs of Produwets 
Reverting now to the use of stand 
ard costs to obtain the actual costs ot 
products, 


an analysis ot each fabric 


1 
} 


is patently necessary to determine the 
technical specifications for manutac 
ture. The 
properly extended at the correct stand 
ard 


same specifications, when 


cost rates, turnish the standard 


cost of making each fabric lhe de 
tails of such costs may be readily 
compared with the actual costs and 
the ditferences studied 


Through a simple system of ac 
bright 


can record the actual expenditures as 


counting, any ordinarily clerk 
compared to the corresponding stand 
ards at standard In this 


Way, experience data to 


basic rates. 


develops 


show how the elements ot cost, 1. e&, 
materials, labor and expense, vary 
from the standards — established 
hese variances, expressed as COSl 
ratios, may then be applied to the 
standard cost of any individual con 
struction to promptly convert. that 
standard into a current actual cost 

The ease and simplicity with 
Which such data can be obtained 


largely depends upon the soundness 


and practicality of the system used 
Any clerk can obtain these result 
provided he follows a scientifically 
designed system properly installed 
Engineering and mechanical — skill 
are required to design and construct 


an automobile, but an inexperienced 


soon learn to ¢ 


operator can 
Equally so, 


lrive it 


particular experience is 


required to imaugurate a satistactory 


cost plan, even though its operation 


may be comparatively sunple 


Common Troubles Encountered 


\t this point, I would like to call 


your attention to certain troubles 


commonly encountered in the use of 
by 


costs obtained 


and 
indicate how these troubles disappear 


other methods 


when costs are predicated on normal 


standards, as by the method being 


explained. 

A little knowledge may often prove 
more disastrous than none One 
thing that prevents mill men from 


knowing their real costs is the com 
What 


manager 


mon recourse to averages 


think of a mill 
who averaged data applying to tire 


would you 


goods and ginghams?’ Some depart- 
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mental situations almost as bad may 
exist in your mill 

In the early days of mill costs, 
somebody devised an “average cost 


per average varn number.” If you 
have one of those things, I recom- 
mend that vou cremate it so as to 
leave no trace. There are probably 


more cost crimes committed through 
association with that “average per 
average” than in anv other wav. 
Why compute average costs at spe 


cife conditions that are never prop- 
erly indicated even bv the average 
varn number You can etermine 
the practical costs tol each varn 
number 

Every mill man has had exper 
ence with costs that sometimes flu 
tuated surprising] here is a tra 
ditional behet that costs varv some- 
what in the inverse proportion § to 
production volume. — It ommonly 
expressed that costs go dow) is pro 
duction goes up. While this is true 
when recourse is had to averages of 
expenditures spread ove tHuctuat 
ing output, the resulti: vures dis 
tort costs and destrov mu ot their 
usetulness 

Can you hold a superintendent 
responsible for costs based upon 
business volume over which he has 
no control? It is obvious that costs 
depend upon eCCONONAN (rt expendi 
tures and = rate of production \ 
superintendent can regulate a cost 


per available spindle and a produc 


tion per spindle used.  Usetul cost 


data must theretore show the 


cost to 


produce from the equipment actually 
used. 

Profits should show the un due 
to manufacture at normal conditions 
and the rain or loss due t operating 
at conditions othe than normal. 


Then the management will be in a 


position to control the inufactut 


mg costs and to observe the eftect 
on prohts Of Capacity user Modern 
accounting, with practical costs pre 
dicted on normal standards, will dis 
tinguish between profit) from) manu- 
facture and profit. tro olume of 
operations 

The textile business highly com 
petitive Mills catering inv ¢ 
of trade continue to report potty” 


conditions oft different 


prosperity it 


degrees of operation. What can you 
expect when mills operating at go 
Capacity are quoting price vhich 
should be possible on vher operat 
ing at 130% capacity: lo hardh 
need to pomt out to you that thi 
has a tendency to disorganize the 
market and inflict har upon the 
industry as a whole Some of the 
busy mills are going to fall far short 
of their expected profits Vital de- 
cisions relating to costs and profits 
are being made by the executives of 
many mills upon guesswork under 
competitive pressure Thev are play 
ing—gambling—with facts not clearly 
seen, 

Nor can we expect the abnormally 
large profits attainable from the 


ibrics to 


New 5 


manufacture of certain f 


remain available indefinitely 
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—from Water—Gas—Oil—Coal 


Mid-South 








Mid-South Facts 


Averaging 3,000,000 
bales of cotton yearly. 
Interconnected hydro- 
electric and steam-elec- 
tric power stations. 
Power generated from 
water, natural gas, oil 
and coal. 

Water access to world 
markets. 

Over 14,000 miles rail- 
roads. 

Labor—loyal English- 
speaking type — more 
than 99% native-born 
of American parentage. 








ARKANSAS 


Light and Power Co. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


— 


ARKANSAS 
MISSISSIPPI 
LOUISIANA 


‘The Mid-South is a budding industrial region. It has many things 
to offer mill men. But the greatest of all these are LABOR and 
POWER. 


Vast natural resources are being cultivated and drawn upon. 
Droughts are going to fare poorly in these three states. 


Great interconnected systems of hydro-electric and steam-electric 
power stations are serving with—water power, gas, steam and oil 
as feeders. 


‘Tremendous power assets—but that is one phase only of a region 
ripe for big things industrially. 


You know the raw cotton situation here, 4,500,000 bales were 
marketed from these three states during 1925. It’s a region ripe 
for profitable cotton spinning. 


Transportation facilities are extensive, 14,000 miles of main line 
railroads traverse these states. [he location of these states on the 
Mississippi River and the Gulf of Mexico, make water transporta- 
tion an available factor. 


Labor is of high calibre—the loyal English-speaking type—more 
than 99% native-born of American parentage—predominating 
Climate and agricultural conditions are conducive to low cost of 
living. Complete information will be gladly furnished by any of 
the companies mentioned below. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Power and Light Co. 


Jackson. Mississippi 


LOUISIANA 


Sterlington, Louisiana 
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o. such profits travels fast and in- 
competition. You have seen 
plenty of examples of this kind, such 
as wide sheetings, dimity, etc. 

It seems fairly obvious that textile 
manufacturing has reached a_ stage 
where the subject of costs is of lead- 
ing importance to the industry as a 
whole. Managements must give some 
thought to the morrow in order to 
prevent competition from governing 
their business. 


yites 


Price-Cutting 

\s an example of excessive com- 
petition, I would call attention to the 
mill that unwarrantedly increases its 
proportion of the business at the ex- 
pense of the trade as a whole. In 
a particular instance that came to 
my attention recently, a mill manager 
went after business by quoting 
prices away under those of his com- 
petitors. His orders piled up, while 
his competitors, hot and squirming, 
debated whether to follow his lead. 
The price cutter declared he had 
intentionally broken the market be- 
cause he believed there would not be 
enough business for all, and he had 
figured how much he could cut his 
costs and unit expenses by running 
full time. What recourse had his 
competitors? They were compelled to 
bring prices down somewhat to keep 
him from cornering the market. The 
more conservative talked quality, de- 
responsibility, etc., to the 
But the manager who tries to 
cut an economically balanced market 
will, sooner or later, get into trouble, 


4 
livery, 


t 


trade. 


ior his acts are like boomerangs re- 
their Vendors 
will become cautious as to the price 
raider’s credit and bankers as to his 
Meanwhile, the other mills 
in the line suffer. The market 1s 
lisorganized and buyers 
the day. 

\nother type of mill always to be 
reckoned with is the small mill which 


turning to source. 


loans. 


remember 


is no cost system or definite plan 
other than to trail the market and 
uote prices recognized 
Such a mill has a_ bearish 
effect upon the market. Often these 
mills may show a low return per 
spindle, per loom, etc. 


under a 


eader. 


Reasons for Losses 
When a mill fails to show a fair 
retur main 
ssigned: (1) Excessive competition 

lume and price in specific lines. 
market for 
from 


n, two reasons are often 


(2) lack of 
the profitable 
the equipment. 

\Why should you restrict your mill 
activity? Why 

ot diversify into several lines and 
Jace yourself in a position at all 
prepared to accept orders for 


pre I er 


output possible 


single line of 


e stronger and more profitable 
line.? To diversify safely it is 
‘bs ‘utely essential that you know 
vol costs; not some average costs, 

eal, honest, individual construc- 
costs. You must know these 


go before you take the contracts 

anc not afterwards. To obtain real 
here is no better method than 

the normal standard cost plan I have 
bed. 
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The man who sticks to a continu- 
ous quality of staples has little lee- 
way for profits; in fact, he trades 
high profits for easy continuity. On 
the other hand, a hustler is needed 
to follow the market closely and 
search out the profitable orders for 
fabrics, which are almost going beg- 
ging because many mill men have no 
idea of the possible profits. In many 
of these fabrics of newer ideas and 
for newer uses, big profits are oiten 
hidden. Therein lies the opportunity 
to steer your sales organization so as 
to bring in the profitable fabrics 
while they are most profitable. 

Lack of adequate market is largely 
an economic problem, requiring spe- 
cial consideration. This must be 
due: (1), as to whether or not the 
individual mill is obtaining its fair 
proportionate share of the total busi- 
ness, and (2), as to how the total 
business may properly be increased. 
It is right here that such an asso- 
ciation as yours may be most useful 
in studying the needs of the indus- 
try with respect to its capacity and 
its market. 


While business may be extended 
by lowering prices, there is a 
tical limitation to such extension. 
Since the World War, our national 
productive capacity has been so ex- 
panded that deliberate 
ing, solely to obtain sales volume, is 


prac- 


price lower- 
Means must not be 
Management 
secure reasonable volume at 
profits, rather than 

volume at the sacrifice of profits. 


most dangerous. 


viewed as ends. must 
reason- 


able excessive 


The use of modern cost eccount- 
ing will be found to be most highly 
developed by the highest grade of 
management. The promise of the 
textile industry rests to-day in the 
hands of managers who are artists 
in their line; who insist on knowing 
all the facts of costs and operations, 
so that they may be ever alert for 
opportunity to increase their success 
and the prosperity of their mills. 


The possibilities are there! The 
manager who truly knows his real 
costs and properly utilizes all the 
opportunities in mill operation is the 
man who will lead his chosen field. 


Textiles from a Banker’s Viewpoint 


By N. Baxter Jackson 


Vice-President, Chemical 


HROUGH my acquaintance with 

many of vour leaders I have fol 
lowed with intense interest some ot 
the conditions with which your indus 
try is, and has been, confronted. It 
would, no doubt, be of more value to 
you to have these matters discussed 
by some of the great industrial and 
commercial leaders of this country, to 
have presented to you by such a man 
policies and ideas which have proven 
sound and effective and their applica- 
tion to other industries for the solu 
tion of situations, the parallel ot 
which may be found in vour business 
today. Being unable to substitute for 
such a personality, I can only justify 
my appearance by an assurance of in- 
terest in your association and its work, 
comparable to that of 
members. 


your active 
It is my understanding that 
you are assembled at this meeting for 
consideration of many 
phases of your business; that your ot 
ficers and directors have given much 
thought and study to the discussions 
which will be held before you ad 
journ. Would that I could offer you 
some ready-made solution for the sub 
jects which you have in your minds. 
If, however, 


a serious 


an outside viewpoint of 
one who is in touch with the business 
of many of your members, furnishes 
any constructive suggestions to you, 


then I shall feel justified in this 
effort. 
Your industry is fundamental. 


Your production mankind uses from 
the cradle to the grave — from swad 
cloth to casket cloth. Your 
business is of such magnitude as to 
warrant both the interest and coopera 
tion of all industries and _ financial 
groups. Your prosperity or lack of 
prosperity affects many other lines of 
business and the purchasing power ot 


dling 


Vational Bank, 


N ex York 


many thousands of people. In the 
last decade the business of members 
of your association has grown in an 
amazing way and, to some extent be 
cause of this rapid growth, you find 
yourselves asking for a solution for 
many new situations 

You are today seeking the stabiliza 
tion of your industry 
stabilization of the 


products. 


This bespeaks 
value of 
This involves manufactur 


your 


ing, distribution and consumption. 
First of all, for the accomplishment 
of this stabilization vou must believe 


in your industry and its future. Just 
what is the condition of the cotton 
goods manufacturer foday? To be 


more specific, what are the conditions 
existing in the business of your indi 
vidual have heard this 
discussed by many textile men during 
recent months in fact | 


ceived much 


members? | 


have re- 
conflicting information. 
Conflicting Reports 

For example, a short time ago the 
agent of a large group of mills gave 
me a statement showing that the op 
erations of these various mills for the 
first quarter of the current 
been quite profitable The same day 


vear has 


a manutacturer who has not tailed to 
substantial profit on his in- 
vested capital for the past 14 years, 


make a 


and one whose prospects for a con- 
tinuance of this are rated as most ex- 
said 
that he felt so blue about the future 
that he would 
property, and 


cellent by even his competitors, 


consider selling his 
why? After hearing 
such reports from time to time I have 
about come to the conclusion that the 
condition is best represented by the 
“Things are 


old adage that never as 


good or as bad as they seem.” 
Advertise the Bright Spots 


They were not as good in 1920 as 


the prices for fine combed yarn indi- 
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cated, nor are they quite as bad today 
as they seem to be to the man who 
still has a gingham inventory on hand. 
Ot course, there are problems — and 
certainly for their solution | 
not advise the course of 


would 
action tfol- 
lowed by a certain country 
handling his mails. 


lawyer in 
The public wants 
the facts about your industry, but | 
think if what I know of your business 
has been obtained only from what I 
have read of its condition during the 
past year or so, that I, too, might be 
blue about its future | believe it to 
be a mistake to magnify our difficul- 
ties to the extent that you cause out- 
siders to feel that a solution cannot be 
found. All facts should be known, 
but is there any reason why publicity 
should not be given to the bright spots 
as well as to the unfavorable news? 
Isn’t there something worthwhile ad- 
vertising? Capital, both in the form 
of fixed investment and current cred- 
its, seeks employment where it can be 
sately and profitably used. Confidence 
in such investment is based to a large 
extent on the management emploving 
such funds. It 
the future of 


doubts 
an industry is it any 
wonder that capital should grow timid 
and seek invesment in other channels ? 


management 


1 
N- 


Your association is warranted in ta 
ing action to see that your industry 
not misrepresented. 


Adjustment to Conditions 
The next point which presents it 


self to an outsider is: Have you ad- 


justed vour business to meet many 


} 


new conditions which have injected 


themselves into business in recent 
years ? 
Nothing 


been 


short of revolution has 
taking 


methods. 


place in many business 
Many practices and meth- 
ods of production accepted as the law 
and gospel, hoary with tradition, have 
been scrapped and thrown aside as be 
longing to the ancients. We hardly 
realize what has happened until we 
industries the way 
of doing business today with what it 


compare mm many 


Was ten vears ago 


s 


In many lines of business the mat 


agement has made a real honest-to- 


goodness, analysis of their affairs 
Results have not been gratifving in 


many cases waste, lost motion and 
other factors were found to be adding 


a great load to costs 


Preventable Waste 
I was amazed to learn of a survey 
made under the direction of Secret iry 


Hoover of 


six typical American in- 


dustries (textiles, metals, shoes, print- 


ing, building and ready-made _ cloth- 


ing, showing preventable waste in 
these industries ranging from 29% to 
64% them all 
19% or representing nearly one-half 
of their total effort. 


[s your industry as efficient 2s it 


averaging among 


can be made to be? \s to how this 
applies to individual mills can only be 
answered by their management 

An analysis of this waste I found 
interesting. Among the items appear- 
ing were: Waste in mad competi- 


tion: waste in lost motion: waste in 
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NEW WESTON : 
HYDRO-EXTRACTOR : 


Entirely New—Patent Safety Locking Guard. 
Guard cannot be raised while the basket is in motion. 


Basket cannot turn until guard is closed. 


Laws of all states relating to protection of machinery are fully 
covered. 


| > a a | " 

mill 
pro 
Weston Hydro-extractor with Safety Locking Guard or 
For Dyers, Bleachers, Finishers. 


For Raw Stock, Fibres, Piece Goods, Yarns, Cotton, Rayon, Silk 
or Wool. 


| The foundation principles of the Weston Hydro-extractor (first 
| made in 1875) are still standards. 


Sizes—20 Inch to 54 Inch. 
Motor Driven, Belt Driven. 
A most satisfactory machine of great durability. 


Established 1843 


AMERICAN TOOL & MACHINE COMPANY 


Trade mark registered, United States patent office 


10 High Street, Boston 
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i| iking things wanted by but few 
‘ople; waste in an effort to sell the 
nsalable. 


All old accepted and rock-ribbed 
ethods of retail and wholesale dis 


ibution are being questioned. — Just 
! hat changes will be permanent | am 

t prepared to say However, the 

end in -distribution is also toward 

ducing its  cost—something = in 
hich you are interested. 

Some people have met these condi- 
tions, others are busy doing so. Still 
others seem oblivious even to their 

existence. Where do vou stand? A 
question for every man to ask him 

a 
selt. 

It’s more comfortable not to change. 
but if old methods over a period of 

i years fail to produce satisfactory 


profits—something new is needed. 
| \n industry to be healthy over a pe- 
i riod of years must produce profits 
Otherwise your capital becomes ex 
hausted and under such conditions no 
new money can be attracted to the in- 
dustry. Also inability to finance 
properly a business nearly always 
means a sacrifice of values. 


All Mutually Affected 

()f course, the products of different 
mills vary greatly. Obviously, the 
problems of the crepe manufactures 
ire somewhat different from the mill 
manufacturing sheeting. Different as 
their situations may be, however, 
there are certain fundamental condi 
tions that do affect both, and if gen 
eral stabilization is lacking in any 
great number of the branches of an 
industry, all other branches are 
usually affected before the conditions 
out of line are adjusted The waves 
from a stone thrown in a_ pool all 
reach its banks though some = points 


No indus 


trv can fail to be affected if anv con- 


ire touched before others 


siderable number of its members are 


operating in conflict with any funda 
nental economic laws. 
Production 
Let me repeat again that the stabil 
ition of vour industry is attected 
by production, distribution and con 
sumption. Let us look now at the 


eneral problem of production. What 
been the situation in regard to 


roduction in our mayor. industries 


how does this compare with youl 


experience? A study of our economic 


| history shows the production and con- 

sumption of economic goods about in 
Irom then to 
outbreak of the wat production 


gained on consumption hen came 


lance around 1900 


war and its attendant demands. 


sumption became — normal—pro 


tion was speeded up to match the 
lemand The production of cotton 


Nt ls followed other lines in_ this 


e war came to an end 


ich abnormal demand also) dis 


ired with this What has heen 
ituation since then? First, the 
ul adjustment of ‘20 and ‘21 


ved by periods Oot tar demand, 
spersed with-months of unsatis 
r\ demand and — unprofitable 


s tor much of your product. 





_not out of line with the increase it 
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Why have conditions been_unsati 
factory : 

To an outsider.it- appears to be 
form of — over-production—exi 
periodically in most staple lines—not las he 
affecting all at the same time nor 
the same degree. re 

It has of course been claime 
some that such was not the case—in 
stead they have been pleased to « 
under-consumption. I am not. pre 
pared definitely to make this distine 
tion and am not appearing before you 
as a--doctor for your ailments but 
merely to give you the observatior 
of an interested friend. 

Phree vears ago, however, detailed 
hgures were prepared within the in 
dustry to show that the increase it 


productive capacity since 1899 wa 


population. 


Net Domestic Production Goods overt 


12 inches in Width 
1909 sq. yards......... 5.000.000,000 odd 
1914 * ee ee 6.400.000.0000 ° 
a. _ 6.100.000.0000 * ha nt 


In fact it was shown that in the 
cotton goods industry the 
per capita in 1921 was less that 
IQI4. At that time it was claimed 
that cotton manufacturing had been 
thrown out of vear ly three succe 
sive short crops of cotton—cau 
high prices, resulting in) under-cor 
sumption. Now we have experiences 
two vears of large crops 

Still results are unsatistactor 


period whe 


unsatisfactory during a 

the consumption of economic good 

has been great. Never in peace time 

has labor been more unive sally et 

ploved nor has the purchasing powe 

of the nation been greater. \ 
\re you meeting the public ce 

mand ? The public will Pay ] 

prices for what thev want, but not 


cent for what you want them to take 
fo overcome these unsatistactors 
conditions in the cotton goods t1 
apparently the only action take1 
been spasmodic curtailment— but 
has not brought stable cond tiot 
his same subject was being 
1 


Out th ti 


cussed last vear i 
There followed an enforced curtat 
ment even more drastic than it 

ent advocates proposed—the droug 
Yet six months later, general] e 

ing, vou find the market for man 


vour products with demand too we 
; a 


to support a price whic 
you gq fair return 

Is it not therefore logical 
sume that something more than pet 
odie curtailment is require | 
sure and permanent stabilization 

In so far as I know there 
necessity for the continuos per 
tion of cotton mills, except the ce 
of the management to do so 
industries the situation 1s cifferent 
nee placed in operation, the Db! 
furnaces of the steel industry must 
kept going, the sanie iS true of oth 


} 1 +} 
this program, nowevel 


units of this business 


that there will he periods when the 
departments of their business wil 
he in operation. This necessit bring 


about. distinct cycles in such indu we teet 


Analysis 


New 


‘ded 


Statistical 
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Great Promise ‘3 


Textile industries came south for three main 
reasons: proximity to raw materials, cheap 
power and steady, industrious operatives. These 
three combine in a remarkable manner at John- 
son City. 

The vast cotton fields of the south are nearby, 
and very low rail rates enable cotton to be 
brought in at a low cost. These same railroads 
assure rapid, economical transportation of the 
finished product to the nation’s markets, a vital 
consideration in these days of hand-to-mouth 
buying. 

Power is available in unlimited quantities. 
Engineers estimate that 20 per cent of the 
potential hydro-electric power in the country is 
contained in the Tennessee River system, and 
plans are under way to develop a large part of 
it. On December 18, 1925, the New York Times 
announced that the U. S. A. Engineering Corps, 
after a survey costing $500,000, has charted 
four million horse-power above Muscle Shoals 
along the Tennessee River and its head waters, 
near Johnson City. In this district the linking up 
of new power dams with four great Southern 
power lines assures “white coal” beyond any 
previous development. This situation insures 
continuing low rates. 

Yet, most important of all is the splendid 
class of labor available. The radical foreign ele- 
ment is conspicuous by its absence—only six- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the people are foreign- 
born and labor troubles are unknown. These peo- 
ple are thrifty and industrious, and the low liv- 
ing cost enables them to maintain an excellent 
standard of living on a comparatively low wage. 
Plenty of jobs for both men and women. 

If you wish more detailed information on 
Johnson City and the opportunities of East Ten- 


nessee write to 
Ci 


Chamber of Commerce 


Johnson City, Tenn. 
“Building a Business Empire 
Where Nature Planned It” 
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u that there is no such thing as the 
|| business as existing separate and 
lependent of other lines of business. 
ur product go into too many, chan- 

s for you to be independent of 

it is happening in our other in- 
dustries. 

Bureau of Research 

\s one of its functions why 
couldn't such a board or institute 
establish a Bureau of Research? For 

hundred years your business has 
heen on a factory basis but up to 
comparatively recent years, your pro- 
ducts have been used almost entirely 
for household and wearing apparel. 
Diversification of use has come within 
the past 20 years or so, but even then 
to what extent has the cotton manu- 
facturer been responsible for this? 
Did the cotton manufacturer work 
out the fact that cotton could be used 
to manufacture artificial leather? 
Don’t you think under right condi- 
tions of research new uses might be 
found for cotton cloth? Nearly every 
other big industry is spending mil- 
ions in research work to find new 
uses for its products. 

\nd they are finding them every 
day ! As a big manufacturer said 
recently, every industry needs in a 
top position an idea gatherer. 


The Problem 


By Walter F. George. 


URING the decade ending with 

1900 the population of the United 
States increased 21%; the number of 
farms in the United States increased 
almost 26%. 

During the decade ending 1910 the 
population increased 21%; the number 
of farms increased almost 11%. 

During the decade ending with 1920 
the population increased 15%; the 
number of farms increased less than 
114%. In 1920 for the first time in 
the history of the country, urban 
population exceeded rural population 
despite the fact that rural population 
under our census includes all popula- 
tion in towns of less than 2,500 per- 
sons; the population of such towns 
heing regarded as farmers or persons 
directly interested in agriculture. 

At this time, deducting the popula- 
tion of towns of less than 2,500, the 
actual population upon the farms of 


\ 


\merica is 29.9% of the whole. On 


July 4, 1789, when the first Congress 
ot the United States in New York 
passed James Madison's — resolution 


imposing customs duty primarily for 
protective purposes and also for 
revenue, the first step was taken in 
that long process which in 1920 re- 


su in industry exceeding agricul- 
ture in importance in the United 
States. Thus we passed, in 1920, the 
most important milestone in the 


eco omic, social and political life of 
rica, vaguely sensed indeed but 
litt! noticed. 

at is the farm problem? We 
ie able the better to understand 
roblem if we ask, at least for the 
pu oose of this presentation, what is 
heat problem? the corn problem ? 
the \og problem? the cattle problem? 
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Think of the millions spent by the 
great manufacturers of electrical 
equipment in research work—Has it 
paid ? 

At least you wouldn’t object to 
owning some of their shares. 

Outside of a few individual mills, 
who is studying new uses for cotton 
goods? Some members are blaming 
unprofitable business on under-con- 
sumption. So much the more reason 
for developing new uses. You can 
only sell what the public wants. See- 
ing what other industries are doing, 
are you not justified in considering 
some unified action in the study of 
the new uses? 


Why couldn’t such a board or insti 


tute through some department at 
tract to the cotton goods industry 


creative genius going into other lines. 
Have you followed what they are do- 
ing? They are scouting for brains 
in youth and then planning education 
to mould these brains for thought in 


their own lines. 


In conclusion let me again say that 
you can accomplish just the same re 


sults as other business men have 
achieved by applying the same brand 


of cooperation. 


of the Farm 


United States Senator 


the cotton problem? In point of fact, 
we have a whole series of problems 
related beyond doubt and yet in many 
important respects differing widely. 
Certain data collected by the Bureau 
of Economics in the Department of 
Agriculture and applied in a_ series 
of charts at the direction of Congress- 
man Jacobstein of New York may be 
understood even without the aid of the 
charts, use being made of Mr. Jacob 
stein’s recent interpretation. 


Farm Price Situation 

Let us take the wholesale price, as 
distinguished from the retail price and 
from the cost of living price, of ap- 
proximately 300 commodities not pro- 
duced by the farmer but 
representative of 
buys. 


generally 
what the 
These commodities of 
include shoes, hats, clothing, iron and 
steel products, household and kitchen 
furniture, leather goods, lumber, brick, 
drugs, fertilizers and the important 
products of daily consumption. 


farmer 
course 


these 
non-agricultural products for a period 
of five vears from July, 1909 to July, 
1914. Weighted according to their 
importance, the average price of these 
commodities is 


Let us take the average of 


represented by 100. 
The average price for each of the 
principal farm products for the same 
five years is likewise represented by 
100. Whether the retail price or the 
‘cost of living price be used in lieu 
of the wholesale price, and regardless 
of other factors which should be taken 
into consideration but which cannot be 
here discussed, we have a fairly ac- 
curate and scientific means of measur- 
ing the price curve for non-agricul- 
tural commodities, with each of the 


principal farm products for the years 
I910 to 1926, inclusive. 

In other words, we are able to ob- 
serve the price trends, and we are 
thus able to understand what we mean 
when we say that there is too great 
disparity between the price of agri- 
cultural products and the price of non- 
agricultural commodities. Stated in 
another way, we are able to under- 
stand what it means whien it is said 
that what the farmer now has for sale 
will not buy for him as much of the 
non-agricultural products as it did 
from 1909 to 1914. The question is, 
is it true in point of fact that the 
bushel of wheat, the bushel of corn, 
the pound of cotton, or the unit of 
any principal agricultural product, 
will not today buy the same quantity 
and quality of shoes, hats, clothing, 
tools and implements, as it did prior 
to 1914? 

Concrete Examples 

From 1909 to Ig1t4 the 

wheat followed closely, whether upward 


price ol 


or downward, the price of non-agricul 
tural commodities; that is to say, the 
price of wheat did not remain out ol 
alignment with the price of such com 
modities for any long period of time 
during the five 
IQI1O the 


vears selected In 


price of non-agricultural 
conmnodities went up to 105, wheat to 
120. In 1914 and 1915, due to a wheat 
shortage and to war demand, wheat ad 
vanced rapidly, above the non-agricul 
tural commodities line; the same oc 
curred in 1917 and 1918 In 1920 
the wheat price went down below the 
composite commodity 
it until 
wheat line and the 
practically merged. ‘Today the bushel 
of wheat will purchase practically the 
same quantity of non-agricultural 
commodities as during the five years 
irom 1909 to IQI4. 


price and re 


mained below when the 


1925, 


commodity line 


In 1924 the wheat 
price and non-agricultural commodi 
ties price widely divided to the dis 
advantage of wheat. 

li you follow the picture through 
the period ot depression trom October, 
1920, to October, 1924, you will find 
the wheat problem. During this period 
wheat averaged 115 per bushel while 
wholesale commodity prices averaged 
145. Expressed in totals, according 
to reliable economic students, the ac 
tual loss suffered by the wheat farmet 
from 1920 to 1925, by virtue of the 
drop in the 
wheat, 


purchasing 
amounted to 


powel ot 
$1,150,000,000 
That is to say, the wheat farmers were 
able to buy $1,150,000,000 worth less 
of goods, including your goods, than 
these same farmers were able to buy 
with the same number of bushels of 
wheat during the period first indicated 

Applying the same method, it will 
be seen that the index price for corn 
is now while the index 
price for non-agricultural commodities 
is around 160. Through the post-war 
period the price of corn has shown a 
great and striking disparity 


around 70, 


In only 
one year, 1924, due to the unusually 
short crop, did the price of corn ap 
proach the price of the non-agricul 
tural commodities. Stated in total 
the actual loss to the corn produce 


(3489) 107 


since Ig19 has been 


000,000. 
Similarly, the actual loss to the hog 
producer ] 


over $1,000,- 


1as reached the enormous 


total of $2,680,000,000; cattle pro 

ducer, $2,360,000,000, while the dairy 

farmer has sustained a loss of nearly 

one billion, which he in turn has been 

able to recoup by increased supply. 
The Cotton Problem 


Employing the same method, we 
find that from I910 to 1926 the cotton 
farmer has on the whole gained 
$380,000,000. 1 need not remind you 
that cotton broke downward in 1911; 
further downward in 1914, and in the 
succeeding years went up above thie 
commodities line where it remained 
until 1920 when it plunged abruptly 
downward, but 


speedily regained its 


position in the following year. Since 
i921 it has remained above the non 
agricultural commodities line but in 
late 1925 it began its descent and to 
day is 


With a 


will not stop to discuss, 


commodities line 
which | 
and with the 
a large production in 
ig26, the cotton problem is fairly well 


below the 
heavy carry-over, 
possibility ot 


understood by producer and consume 
Since 1921 the cotton problem has 
heen chiefly one of sharp and rapid, 
ind hence disturbing price movement 

It must be borne in mind that the 


price of 





cotton, compared 
with the commodities price, is the av 
grades 
belt, and that were 1n 
volume just as many cotton farmers 
hel the average price line as above 


© HEE 


erage ot all throughout the 


cotton there 


1 


lhe difference in produc 
Delta, Oklahoma, and 
lexas, compared with the production 
Southeastern States, 
where both commercial fertilizers and 
calcium 


ion cost in the 
cost in the 


arsenate were required in 


great quantities, must also be taken 
into consideration. It is therefore 
that the South 


eastern cotton producer received little 


reasonably certain 
or no part of the indicated gain of 
4 350,000,000. 

Omitting further particular crops, 
some 30 important agri 
cultural products, comprising, as you 


let us take 
all of our more im 
Following the 
une process, that is, comparing the 
these 30 or more important 
agricultural products with the price ot} 
the 300 non-agricultural commodities, 
we have a composite picture. 

October, 1919, the 30 im 
portant farm products have been be 
low pat 


will at once see, 


portant tarm = crops. 


price ot 


Since 


he lines are now converg- 
ing, it 1s trues but the difference is 
vet important, and in order to bring 
the price of the 30 farm products up 
to the non-agricultural commodities, 
approximately 13 per cent must be 
Since 
indicated loss to the pro- 


added to the agricultural price. 
Igig the 
ducers of the 30 important farm prod 
ucts, expre sed in totals, is $13,000, 
000,000 y, American 
farmers would have received approxi 


That is to say, 


mately $13,000,000,000 more for these 
30 important crops if somehow they 
could have held their price in line 

ith the 


non-agricultural commodi 


ties price. IT do not mean that the 


ountry has lost $1 3,000,000 000 since 
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Compressed Hard Paper 
BOBBINS 
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Filling 
Spinning 
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Warping 
Winding 
Shipping 
QUILLS 
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Metal Protection 
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For Shipping 
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Plain 
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Adolff Cylindrical Tubes have 
made a name for themselves 
among manufacturers of rayon. 


Mill men in numbers are com- 
ing to know the superb per- 
formance of the tube illus- 
trated above. In its making, 
Adolff quality paper is highly 
compressed, impregnated and 
enameled to form a durable, 
evenly balanced product with 
a highly’ polished _ surface. 
Many dyeing plants are now 
using them in Cylindrical as 
well as Conical shapes. These 
tubes are also made _ unper- 
forated and used extensively 
in this country. 


We ask no better than to let 
you examine one of these 
tubes. You can’t help but 
note real quality and its entire 
makeup. Samples—gladly! 
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They Do Say —- 


ISTANCE lends en- 
which 


may explain why we have 








chantment,’ 







so many good friend-cus- 
tomers in the South. 








We prefer to believe it is 
the quality of our work 







that is bringing new busi- 






ness day by day. 



















GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 
Dyers, Bleachers & Mercerizers 
Hinsey @ Worth Sts. 

Frankford, Phila. 
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Qlg. 
v $1 3,000,000,000, 


This nation is not the poorer 
its total wealth 
I do mean that approxi 





onsidered. 


a 


iately $13,000,000,000 since IgIQg, as 
part of our national income, would 
ave gone into the pockets of the 
\merican farmers had the price of 
arm products 
vith the price 
ommodities. 


remained = constant 


of non-agricultural 


How Loss Is Absorbed 

How has this loss of $13,000,000, 
100 approximately been absorbed by 
farmer ? 
drawing 


he American 

First, by on his re- 
serves, accumulated through bounti 
ful years with favorable prices 

Second, by drawing on his capi 
tal assets, utilizing these for addi 
tional loans; 

Third, by sending and 
children to the fields, bending more 
little backs, through longer hours, 
under the summer's sun and till the 
frosts of winter come. 

It ought to be noted that agricul 


tural prices are now approaching non 


his wite 


agricultural commodities prices, and 
if these prices should merge and run 
together as one through a period of 
vears, the present acute agricultural 
problem would have itself. 
National Industrial Conference 
Board of New York, an authoritative 
research institution, has just com 
pleted a year’s exhaustive study of 
the agricultural situation. 


to its 


S¢ yl ved 
lhe 


According 
corn had a_pur- 
the four years, 


1923 inclusive, of only 57, 


conclusions, 
chasing for 


to 


power 
[920 


wheat 


45, on a somewhat different 
hasis of comparisons. The present 
price improvement in certain crops 


has not served to offset price disad 
vantages and to bring the farmer, on 
the whole, into the [ 
producers. It is 


current class of 
not surprising to 
learn from the Conference Board that 
he rate of farm failures from 
to 1924 shows an increase of over 
i contrast to that of com- 
failures, which has remained 
practically the same per vear during 
the same period; nor that capital in 
vested by farm operators decreased 
m $47,000,000,000 in 1920, to $32.- 


t 


1910 


, 
1.000% in 


mercial 


000,000,000 in 1925, a loss of approx 

Nor 

is it at all surprising to learn that the 

total farm indebtedness in the United 

States, estimated at $4,320,000,000 in 
10 had grown to $12, 
920, and stands at 
it figure today 


imately $3,000,000,000 a vear. 


250,000,000 in 


approximately 
Place of the Farm 


full importance of these facts and 
ures in your own industry, permit 


dustrial Board: 

(1) The agricultural industry nor 
tally buys $6,000,000,000 worth of the 
wds and services of 
nnually 


other industries 
(2) The farm supplies the materials 
ipon which depend industries giving 
mployment to nearly half of our in 
ustrial workers 
(3) It supplies about a fifth of the 





In order that you may appreciate 


to direct your attention to the 
iking summary of the important 
ice the farm holds in our national 
momy, as stated by the National 
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total tonnage of freight carried 
railroads 
(4) Its products constitute nea 


half of the total value of our exports 


(5) It Pays mM taxes one fiftl Tie 
total cost of Government in t ! 
° 
states 
(6) Our tarms and farm. propert 
represent more than one-fittl 


total national tangible wealtl 
tribute normally about one-sixth of t 
total national 


(7) The 


MICO 
total capital ted 1) 
agriculture in 1921 at 
amounted to $65,000,000,000 as com 
pared with $44,000,000,000 invest 
the manutacturing industries. 

(8) With the rapid development 
our industrial production, and the 


current ues 


creasing pressure tor 


foreign and 


mestic markets, the purchasing power 


of the farming population, which buys 
about 


one-sixth of — the valu ot 1 
total manufacturing production, ma 


the determining f 


become 
dustrial 


(9) 


ctor 


and ysperity 


The 


industries 


business pr 


great dependenc: four 


on the basic materials fur 


nished by agriculture demands th 

maintenance of an adequate and well 

balanced agricultural product lest 

we become dependent on tore 

tries for such materials necessat 

our industries and economic life 

(10) Inasmuch as the farming pop 

ulation constitutes near] 1 

our total population, it is a vast resé 

voir of future citizens inl justl 

claiming weighty consideratiot the 

management of the affairs thi 

Nation. 

An Unsolved Problem 

The story of other veat one 
of education in agriculture as well as 
industry, of increased production, of 
diversification, of finance, but the 
problem of the present ( to 
somehow bring the price of far 
products, the money of the ler, il 


line with the price ot non-avrsn ulti 


commodities, the thi 


ling ch the 
farmer does not make but ¢ 
must buy. The problem is in trut 
and in fact the unsolved one in the 
United States at this hour 

In the long view of it, the farmer 
as the textile manufacturer, is of 
course the controlling factor in hi 


own problem, but it must 


there are many things in o 


u col 1¢ 
and political life tending to stabilize 
the condition of industry which are 
altogether absent when we turn to 
the farm Our interest rate ire 
fixed by law and by the operation of 
our Federal Reserve syste 1 ing. 
measure; the income of our t por 
tation companies is not onl 


but in a measure stabilized by ex 


ing law; the wage of the American 


workman is aided and 


ized through restricted immicrati 
and othe measures, Chere of courss 
remains the taritt fo 
whole. 

English sp t t gested 
is a neasure of ob 1 ) l¢ ( 
the establishment of ag ( 
serve;” that is to sa thre 
tion out of plentiful « f ( 
serve to meet the require ent rf le 
years of production Phe purpose 
to stabilize the price 1 
course The Ame i la { 
insisting that his urplu unco 


trolled, crushes the value of the whole 


WORLD 


crop, whe el Vineat, cot oO to 
1¢ surpius iust be ca 1e¢ 
be e Sa ] | 
LLL Litt IS alWaVs 4 ead 
! - 1 oan 
either by the speculative group or tiie 
manufacture whethe n his ware 
use or ft s ed roods room, or ¢€ t 
ushed o il is possible or 
unwilling custome 
Can the tarmer, through hts vn 


: ‘ 11 1 
iwions with additional or pres 


ream 
reanl, a 


ent credit facilities. carry ovet 


surpluses, thereby stabilizing the price 


t his products for his own as well 
as the mill man’s benefit? Broadly 
stated, no student of economic and 
litical questions in the present state 


ot American politics would believe it 


practicable to bring the prices ol 


eral commodities down to the level ot 
the farm prices All costs, whethet 
taritt duties, direct taxes, freight 
charges, or what not, must be ulti 
ately covered in the price of com 
modities if production is to go on 
fhe total volume of taxation raised in 
the United States in 1924 was $7 
YO7.CO00,000 1913, $2,194,000,000 
per capita, 1924, $70.99, 1913. $22.73; 
per person gainfully employed 1924 
S182.94, 1913, $59.25 


1 1 


me of the American people 


estimated at 


SH 2,000,000 


D 30,00%K 00 OOO In 


24. 126% of the total national in 
ome w used in paying taxes again 
6.9% in 1913. It has long been recog 

ed that tree government tends to 
nerease taxes It must be remem 


bered that all taxes are not unproduc 


1 


The question is, whether we are 


service for the tax money 
expended Public indebtedness, in 


1 


hatever form, is merely a postponed 


tax \s heavy as is the burden ot 
taxation in the United States, and it 
uite impossible for the farmer t 


cape the tax burden; and as impera 
tive as it is to hold our taxes within 
reasonable bounds, it is apparent that 


reduction in taxes alone will not solve 


the farm problem here indicated 
The Congress has declared = that 
harm products should be given basi 
ites in our freight structure. For 
many months the Interstate Com 
nerce Commission has been studying 
this question for the purpose of ad 
istiny the freight schedules to thi 
leclared public | policy Manifestly, 
policy of the Congress, once 
rece eltective will creatl relieve the 
farmet! It will not, however, alone 
olve e problem indicated here 
While t obvious that the tariff 
ould be reduced to { ompetitive 
MAS the ope is entirely without 
uundation, in the present state of om 
1] ind the only practical course 
pen is to take the puft ind bloat out 
the tarill | » m1 indicate that 
rie ] t enth ed 1 of 
le t ivest importance 1 
} eC T ke | et 
ite that a ound poli oul not be 
recté it thre recductiol taxe 
el rift nt me view 
\me in indust1 prob 
Ty nn necessat to enter more d 
more to « petition | thre ! 
ets of the world: when t con 
m has been literally forced upon in 
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cussed ire thre change in thre ( 
rdet received = by everal co 
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by I irge department tore ih 
124 thre ales. trend Tey, ytor 
wool and ilk piece good ra 
to-wear merchandise from 1G.1 2 
and the total estimated market) for 
‘otton piece goods in 1924 

The information on  billin 

irized n tl ne bulletin 
obtained ! confidential report 
ubm ed b 31 cotton mills or the 
ell ne ivent I woolet ind Wool 
ted mill 136 silk mill ind 15 ru 
in carpet mill Supplementar. 
data on the = distribution of textile 
abric were secured fron 1 converte 
whole salet iobber . resident buver 
ind department tore 
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The advertisers in this publi- 
cation demonstrate by their 
presence here that they are 
awake to modern methods of 
selling as well as production 
methods that cut costs and 
standardize operations, 
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Garment Workers Hold Convention in Chicago—Continued 


(Continued from page 61) 
realize this and change their attitude 
after careful study of the personnel 
phase of their business, according to 
Mr. Hull. 

Ex-Governor Edward M. Morrow, 
of Kentucky, followed with a humor- 
ous talk. 

The afternoon meeting, which was 
short, was held in the same room 
immediately following the luncheon. 
I). L. Shinn of the National Better 
Business Bureau, Inc., spoke on “Divi- 
dends from Advertising Investments.” 
He spoke of advertising as an invest- 
ment, not an expenditure, telling of 
the dividends to be realized from an 


advertising campaign, if the cam- 
paign is intelligently directed. Wed- 


nesday evening’s session was devoted 
to a further display and discussion of 
the garments on exhibit. 

Hi. W. Weeks, of Deering, Milliken 
& Co., New York, when interviewed, 
said that few woolen mills have been 


making money due to the effect of 
hand-to-mouth buying. He believes 
that, with the possible variation of a 
few cents, the bottom of the market 
has been reached. F. Hope, of Wel- 
lington, Sears & Co., Boston, when 
interviewed on the cotton situation ex- 
pressed the belief that business is not 
as bad as most people would like to 
make it seem, since much goods are 
being bought, but in smaller quantities. 
Due to the large acreage sown and 
the great amount of fertilizer bought, 
most people expect a large cotton crop, 
but certain as 
mind that the 
growing months of July and August 
Mr. Hope 
the 
will 


this is by no means 


we must bear in two 
can make or break a crop. 
believes that the curtailment 
part of the southern 
favorably affect the  uncertainity 
which exists. As a 
sounded a note of optimism for the 
cotton situation. 


on 
mills 
he 


now whole 


Pres. Hudson’s Address 


por today is being done on 
a higher plane than ever before 
in the history of this country. Busi- 
ness men have come to know that co- 
operation, frank, fair and square deal- 
ing is the only pleasant and profitable 
road to success in any industry. The 
garment industry should be one big 
cooperative company with each plant 
a branch, and if each member would 
talk frankly, exchange 
ideas, get together and discuss prob- 
lems, they could then be a great as- 
sistance to each other. ‘There is no 
need for one firm to think that he has 
the edge on his competitor, and that 
he has a system or special equipment 
that he does not want his competitor 
to know about or have, for he is just 
as liable to have something better. 
With my experience in manufactur- 
ing and visiting other plants and hav- 
ing my competitors to visit me, I have 
learned a great many things that were 
beneficial. So I would like to suggest 
that you different manufacturers visit 
each other's plants, and have your 
superintendents and = cutters to 
change experiences. 


cooperate, 


exX- 
By so doing, two 


experiences in different ideas will 
In worked into one larger idea, 
d from this will grow a. still 
rger improvement or develop- 
ent. So much do I think that 
this will benefit you that I hope 


you will pardon a personal reference 
and allow me to say that I have visit- 
ed several plants, and being located in 
Greensboro at the large denim mills, 
iuany firms have visited my _ plant 
ile calling on the Cone company 

d seeing the big White Oak Mills. 
By carrying them through my plant 
1 discussing various of 
manufacturing, I received great bene 
| have never yet into a 

nt where I did not go back to my 
N carrying a different idea that | 


+ 


t into practice. 


courses 


gone 


You go to your plant every day, 
you see the same system, the same 
tianner of doing each operation, and 


it becomes fixed in your mind that 
that is the way to do it, when, as a 
matter of fact, it may be entirely 
wrong. I would like to call to your 
attention to one specific illustration 
of just what I mean. Mr. Baker, 
president of the Big Ben Mfg. Co. 
who bought my plant, carried my cut 
ter to his plant in Middlesboro, Ky., 
and kept him there two weeks. Mr. 
Baker stated to me that this man had 
saved him thousands of dollars on the 
lay-out and patterns on a high back 
He, in turn, carried his Mid 
and | 


overall. 


dlesboro man to Greensboro, 


was told that after they had worked 
together that they were highly pleased 
with the results which would mean a 
great saving. 


manuitacturer 
the 
and leased out to members at not only 


1 believe an expert 
can be employed by association 
a profit to the association, but a great 
profit to the members whom he could 
greatly assist by seeing and doing 
things that the individual member has 
looked at all through the business, but 
lhe small leaks 
in the average plant in themselves are 
What each 
interested in is making money out of 
his business, and what he should do 
would be while he is at it, make every- 
thing count. If you made roo dozen 
this week, it is your own fault if you 
do not make 110 dozen next week, for 
the United States is a big territory, 
and you have a better right than any- 
one else to get this business if you 
are determined to do so. You may 
be doing well, which no doubt vou are, 
but if you are satisfied with what you 
are doing, my advice would be to sell 
out, for you are either going for 
ward or backwards. 


has really never seen. 


profits. member here is 


lhe cotton situation which is quite 
a factor in our industry is an un- 
known quantity at this time, however, 
large acreage has been planted and if 
they have a favorable season, there 
will be an additional surplus added to 
the carry-over that we will have this 
vear. Cotton planters have learned 
how to produce more per acre than 
ever before, and from the present out- 
look you may reasonably expect a crop 
above the average. 


Exhibit Descriptions 


HE ‘Textile and Machinery ex- 

hibit was held on the Mezzanine 
Floor of the new Hotel Sherman, 
which was so commodious as to allow 
of placing all the booths on the same 
floor. The exhibits were very attrac 
tive as a whole, and the attendance of 
the visitors was correspondingly good. 
Among the exhibitors were the fol 
lowing: 


American Thread Co., New York, did 
not display their line but had a comtorta 
ble reception booth for entertaining their 
customers, with the following men in at- 
tendance: R. V. Snydor, C. E. Bragdon, 
H. F. Duncan, A. W. Walbancke, M. 
Marx, T. L. Bowen, E. Schoenfeld, F. 
M. Cutter, F. B. Hauman, A, O. Fern- 
ald, G. E. Fernald, L. L. Higgins, H 
Lauxman, A. G. Allen, G. Green, Capt. 
Rk. M. Allen. 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 


N. H.. showed outing flannels, ging 
hams, fine madras shirtings, rayons 
produced from the raw materials, and 
their manufacture into various fabrics. 


Represented by E. H. McCauliff, George 
Kerr and R. Horath. 


B. & R. Seam Pressing Machine Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., exhibited seam presser 
for pants, coats and vests; also ladies’ 
garments. A. H. Bricker in charge 

Joshua L. Baily Co., New York, 
exhibited a line of Erwin denims ; shirt- 


Represented by 
Baily, Jr., and J 


ings, coverts and drills 
E. W. Brooks, W. L 
S. Patterson, 

Bliss, Fabyan & Co., New York, dis 
played cotton worsteds, pin checks, 
khakis, cottonades, whip cords, blue de 
nims, coverts, wool filled suitings, over- 
coatings, moleskins, dubetyns. S. R. 
Glassford, K. H. Saunders, W. B. Var 
ian, F. W. Nichols, R. D. Vanderbilt 


were in attendance. 


Brand & Oppenheimer Co., New 


York, showed all kinds of linings for 
work clothing trade, also rayons and 
dress fabrics. Edwin Brand, Harry Op- 
penheimer, Jack Nisberg and L. A. 


Brown were in attendance. 

Cone Export & Commission Co., 
New York, displayed a line of indigo 
drills; denims, khakis, cheviots, cham- 
brays, hickory stripes. The exhibit was 
Dribben, assisted by 
H. Oberstella, E. 
Lambeth, W. H. 


Benjamin 


in charge of F. S 
Herman Roundtree, 
W. Roberts, W. H. 
Brayer, R. W. Thompson, 
Cone and C. H. Lee. 

Deering, Milliken & Co., New York, 
exhibited fabrics for the manufacturing 
trade 

Do-More Chair Co., Elkhart, Ind., 
showed their full line of chairs for of- 
fice and factory, featuring their newly 
patented factory line of “Health Chairs” 
with adjustable seat and back. This line 
has met with an unusually favorable re- 
ception since it was put on the market 


in January H. B. Williams, A. | 
Smith and Henry View were in attend 
ance. 


The Farish Co., New York, exhibited 


a line of Great Falls khakis; Cantor 
denims ; Lexington, Harvester and Samp 


son hickory stripes; Sampson Express 
stripes. John B. Jenkins, P. F. White, G 
W. Winall and J. Farnan were in a 


tendance. 


Franklin Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Fa 


ern Sales Agents for J. L. Stifel & 
Sons, showed indigo drills and prints 
khakis and shirtings. C. G. Mullenix 
W. G. Wells and Hy. EK. Smolen in at 


tendance. 


Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, showed 
Factory Equiment tor sponging anid 
shrinking fabrics of all kinds. Also then 
Little 


then 


Giant Steamer tor steammg up 
holstered furniture, and their Litth 
Giant Steamer tor steaming garments, 
equipped with spray nozzle and steam 
board. Represented by Harry <A 
Shields and W. F. Moon 

Harding, Tilton & Co., New York, 


and W. H. Langley & Co., New York 


exhibited a line of denims; khakis; and 
xray goods. Represented by | Me 
Campbell, R. H. Storm, J. R. Niemeyer 


W. C. Motter, | LD 
Woodhead, supt. of 


Hesslein & Co., Inc., New York, ex 
hibited denims; Express stripes; hick 
ory stripes; pin checks and pin stripes 
lupelo Madras; khakis 
moleskins. ‘Those in charge were }. hk 
Whitaker, H. H. Bruce, C. S. Kemper, 
Jr., and W. N. Stayten. 

Hockmeyer Bros., New York, showed 
corduroys, moleskins, buckskins. Rep 
resented by V. EF. Hockmeyer, k. M 
Fuller, ¢ M. MeKenna, R. J 

T. Holt Haywood Department, 
Frederick Vietor and Achelis, New York, 
hickories ; 


Manion, H. A 


Gregg Dyeing (: 


gray goods ; 


Keil 


showed denims; ginghams ; 
shirtings; flannels; rayon fabrics. J. P 
Lee, Jr., J. A. Walls, H. H. Von Glahn, 
J. W. Menetee and R. D. Spalding were 


in attendance. 

Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co., 
New York, displayed lines oj 
denims; twills and sheetings. bk. Oc 
gaard, C. F. Ruggles, Richard Pohlus, 
Dan B. Fuller and Frank Gudell 
in attendance. 


International Association of Garment 


drills ; 


were 


Manufacturers displayed placards on 
Prison Labor Report for the Year 
1925-206. 

Jenkins, Kreer & Co., Inc., (hicage 
and New York, showed J. L. Stitel & 


Sons indigo drills and prints; Swift Mig 


Co. cottonades; colberts; work parts 
and materials. Jay-Kay khakis, Aurora 
Cotton Mills sheetings; sheets; pillow 
cases. In charge of W. E. Robinson 

The Kirkpatrick Robbins’ Co., 
Greensburg, Ind., showed the K. R. Pro 
tecto Flap for children’s garments. Rep 
resented by C. P. Kirkpatrick and John 
FE Robbins. 

Lee & Franz Co., Chicago, showed 
work clothing fabrics of all kinds and 
eray goods. H. G. Franz, H. Lee, | 


and S$ 


Vollmar 


tendance. 


H. E. Locke Co., 
line of threads suitable for the textile in 
dustry. Charles A. Bell, A. P. Crabb 
and J. FE. Cambria in attendance 


Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orlean 
displayed shrunk finish denims; cham 


Campion were m= at 


Boston, showed 
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i hye Kepresented by kK 


1] Joseph Levy and H. F 


1 Smolen 
Mahler Textiles, Inc...) Chicago, 
khal vhite goods; shirtings: 

Mah 


iy and apron cloths M 


(harness in attendance 


Maimin Speed Control Corp., New 
ihited main Speed Control m 

la t Cs ar sewing machines; 
Maim loth cutter Wm. Bangser in 


i 


Merrimack Mfg. Co., | Mass., 
md Hunts ie, \la Lawrence & Co 
lin ents, displayed a line of khakis ; 


laws >: saanlecicss 


nus: black and 


11 
Owell, 


white 


loths and novelty fabrics 


Represented by P. D. Howe, | ae Red 
in, H. ©. Brown, T. H. Grimley and 
1 }. « 

Texas. 


C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., Dallas, 
splaved a line ot denims; 
khakis: collonades ; 


were | H 


hickory 


bruce, 


Missouri Belting Co., St. [outs, ex 


hited their ebony round belting for in 
trial sewing machines Represented 
H. Kk. Larrick and H. W. Nord 


Henry Myer Thread Mfg. Co., Chi 


i displaved a line of sewing threads. 
Kkepresented by B. F. Reach, H. F. Myer, 
1. 1). Markin 

National Fabric and Finishing Co., 


Inc., New York. Vheir Coltex Depart 
ed work clothing and mole 


were P. H 


Groat, Ralph Briggs 


In charge Brown, J. 


Melean, | 


Paperboard Industries Association, 


{ cago, Showed folding cartons for in 

dividual garments and fibre shipping con 
el (;. Rk. Browder, A. W. Luhrs, 

}. A. Johanson were in attendance 

The Patent Button Co., \WWaterbury, 
(om exhibited new automat feed 
i button sewer which cleminates 

opera handling buttons. W. R. Wil 
letts ir % (; Bain, I ] Hart, 
(. R. Carley, W. T. Abel, S. R. Borel, 


Richardson, Charles Richardson, 
Ir, Stanle Downs, were in attendance 


Phoenix 
New York 


j 
tri KINCKeT YoOOdS : 


Inc., 
flannels ; 


Manufacturing Co., 
howed — shirting 
Tancy sateens ; 


ihardines 


suitings Those in attend 


Levy, Leo Franklin 


Putnam-Hooker Co., Inc., New York, 


mnwed 


ice were J 


and colored goods, 
drills, khakis, 


et Repreesnted by 


Piciffer, ( ] Ik 


gray goods 


neluding denims shect 
harles G 
ae \\ Heit 


recs 


mever 


Hole 


showed al 


Machine Co., 


Reece Button 
complete ling 


Boston Mass 
machines In charge ot 


Mullen 


E. Hertz. 7 
Remington Typewriter Co., New 
York, exhibited Remington bookkeeping 


standard 


iri nlling machines, 


tvyx 


vriters and the new Remington 


pewriter, LL. A 


NOs 


Geiger in charge 


harles Rubens & Co., Chicago, 


Cc 


SHOW er tine t buttons tor the 
ul work garment — trade 
Representes Godirey Cohn and | 


Joseph Saltzman 


WW 


& Co. Chicago, 


Vor thew Uv pres collar press 

} \ cal pr tape sponge! 

dd and hand presser and sewing 

nachine motor stands, electric irons 
| W. Fritz m charge 

Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn 

ved ttons; tasteners, and machmes 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Kepresented by P. 
King, H. G. Lit- 
Bingham, 1). \W 
land, |. W. Stasson, M. D. Farrar, Ed 
ward McCann and A. W. Cosgrove. 


Seamans & Cobb Co., 


plaved ce mplete line 


for attaching same. 
kK. Fenton, George A 


the john, S Ix Cope 


Boston, dis- 
of sewing threads 


Ie. S. Cobb, LL. Whidden, R. G. Hautzsch. 
C. C. Gillet, J. Byfield were in attend 
Aahnce 

Southern Webbing Mills, Inc., 


(Gsreensboro, a 
tic, their exclusive product. 


by L. W. Jovee. 


Lawrence M. Stein Co., Chicago, dis 
played various models of the Eastman 
Cloth Cutters ; 


presses ; 


showed overall elas 
Represented 


sewing machines ; 
cloth cutters and electric press 
ing irons. Represented by Geo. Horner, 


.. H. Klink, Robert L. Wolff. 


Summit Thread Co., East Hampton, 
Conn., exhibited full line of cotton sew- 
ing threads and bobbins. Represented 
by L. Ek. Cone and H. S. MacMillan. 


Turner, Halsey Co., New York, 
showed a line of khakis; plain and black 
and moleskins; drills: bleached 
and colored duck; black and white suit- 


also 


white 


mes: colored suedes. Those in attend- 
ance were G. M. Miller, M. H. Miller, 
W. B. Wrenn, W. C. Motter, and N. A, 


W adleigh. 


Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, 


showed their four-needle bib machine, 
and three-needle cylinder machine; sin- 
gle needle button stay machine and two- 
needle binder. In charge of A. Shel 
don, T. S. Whitsel, M. A. Graham, J. 
Livingston, O. A. Horsack, T. Holzap- 
fel, G. Rundle, H. Dykeman, R. Tau 
bert, E. Gratsch and W. E. Leroy 


Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. S. De 
partment of Commerce, exhibited a num 
garments brought from many 
parts of the world. Represented by E. 
T. Pickard and T. 1D. O'Keefe. 


U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp., 
New York, showed edge, collar 
shaper and cuff shoulder and 
armhole and overcoat body pressing ma 
Working under steam and Allen 
& Billymere vacuum. Showing the ac 
tual operations. The exhibit 
charge of J. E. Fitpold. 


U. S. Testing Co., Inc., New York, 
exhibiting tensile strength tester for fab 
construction including 
varn sizes, threads per inch, weight, and 
shrinkage Charts are shown illustrat 
Ing new comparative wearing test on cot 


bet of 


power 
presser ; 


chines. 


Was in 


rics, also tests on 


ton, wool and worsted woven fabrics 
Fests for fastness to light and washing 
were also shown H E Bishop, Sales 


Manager and J. A. Nary, Chicago Man 


ager, in attendance 


Universal Button Fastening & Button 
Co., Detroit, Mich., 
buttons 
\lso 


chine. | 


showed wire goods 
trousers and shirts. 
automatic button attaching ma 
LD). Ford, George Jeakle, F. F. 
Langley, J. P. Kerr, F. J. Smith, A. J. 
Pilcher, C. J. Carow in attendance. 


for overalls . 


Universal Cutter Co., St. Louis, 
showed the various models of their cloth 
cuttme and drilling machines Repre 
sented by J. B. Gury, E. G. Reed, M. D. 
Ratner 


Ridley Watts 


showed 


& Co., 
khakis ; 


collarcottons ; 


New York, 
drills and 
oxfords 
shirtings Represented by F. S. Jones, 
B. E. Stowe, G F Bichler, W. \ 
Watt, P. FE. King, R. E. Babring 
W. Warren Thread Works, West 


field, Mass., showed a line of high grade 


denims ; 


sheetings: 


and 


Sanford and E. H. 
Exhibit conducted 
Huhn, Western Representative. 


cotton thread. R. M 
Ferris in attendance, 
by R. F. 

Wellington, Sears & Co., Boston, 
showed denims; sport plaids; drills; Ex- 
press stripes and ducks. W. H. Dryden, 
S. M. Porter and H. E. Thorpe in at 
tendance. 


Oppose Increase in New Eng- 
land Freight Rates 

New England cotton mills will lose 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
monthly if the plan of the railroads 
to cancel commodity rates is adopted, 
declared D. L. Taylor, spokesman for 
The National Cotton 
Manufacturers at a hearing on the 
railroads’ held in 
May 13, by the New England Freight 
Association. 

“New  England’s 
cannot stand the 
which the 


Association of 


proposal Boston, 


industry 
burden 
commodity 
continued. 
will 


textile 
additional 
abolition of 


mean,” he 


rates. will 
“Higher 

practically cripple many of the mills 
which are able to do business under 


the existing rates.” 


transportation costs 


Mr. Taylor, who is chairman of the 
Rates and Transportation Committee 
of The National 
among a group of 


Association, 
manufac 
turers who appeared before the asso- 


Was 


large 


ciation of railway executives to show 
that the proposal to cancel the com 
modity rates will lessen the volume of 
business done by the mills and will 
consequently that of the 
railroads. 


dec rease 


Mill men and _ traffic experts from 
various sections of New England 


were present to oppose the plan and 
the opinion was expressed that when 
the railroads fully realized the situa 
tion in which the textile industry finds 
itself they will not make any effort to 
abolish the commodity rates. 
Transportation costs, it 
plained, are a big feature in the mer- 
chandizing of mill products as goods 
are sold at the mill. The mills and 
finishing plants, the manufacturers de 
clared, have brought their prices to a 


Was eCX 


minimum and higher transportation 
costs will prove the factor which will 
take business from New England 


factories. 

Those opposing the plan of the rail 
‘roads emphasized the point that the 
textile 
cooperation of the 
believe that the railroads are willing 
to help and not hinder an industry 
which is now making a big fight to 
keep its factories going and its great 


manufacturers seek the 


carriers and 


army of workers employed 


The speakers included Robert 
Amory and Walter Bavlies, Amory, 
Browne & Co., Boston; D. L. Taylor, 


Pacific Mills, Lawrence; Henry M 
Tarr, representing the Rhode Island 
Textile Association and the Cotton 


\ssociation; Wim 
\rk 


Trafhe 
IF. Garcelon, secretary of the 
wright Club: F. R. Fritz, Nashua 
Mtg. Co., Nashua, N. H.:; A. S. Rice. 
Lawrence & Co., Boston; H. D 
Arnold, Printing Co., Fall 
River, Mass. 


Piece Goods 


\merican 
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Tour of Graduating Class of 
Philadelphia Textile School 

PHILADELPHIA.—The graduating class 
of the Philadelphia Textile School this 
vear will have the opportunity of partici 
pating in one of the most comprehensiv: 
tours among leading New England mill 
this institution. Rich 
Cox, of the faculty will be 
charge of the class on this tour, whicl 
has been arranged with the intention o 
illustrating to students various processes 
starting with cotton manufacturing, se« 
ing next the utilization of cotton in fan 
fabrics. this, the 
visit a machine works, seeing the loom 
manufactured, which they had previous! 
seen in operation. Other mills will b 
seen showing the class various steps i 
manufacture of woolen and worstec 
printing and finishing 
ending with a visit to one of the leading 
carpet mills in this country. 


ever scheduled by 
ard S. 


class wil 


Following 


including 


voods. 


They will leave Philadelphia Sunda 
evening, June 6, arriving in Fall Rive 


where the cotton clot! 
American Printing Co 
will be visited. At noon they will leay 
for Esmond, R. L., where they will se 
of cotton blankets in th 
That evening, June 7 
the Providence Biltmor 
Tuesday, June 8, will find th 
Providence shops of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. Ai 
ter visiting this concern they will leave 
for Boston, where they will be taken o1 
a tour of 


Monday morning 


division of the 


the manufacture 
Esmond Mills 
will be spent at 


Hotel. 


class at the 


various historic points of in 


terest, spending the night at the Hot 
Lenox. 
The following day, Wednesday, Jun 


where 
they will go through the Washingtor 
Mills of the American Woolen Co 
which was the first mill acquired by th 
late Wm. M. Wood, former 
this organization. The 
be taken through the wood mill, another 
unit of the American Woolen Co. They 
will then return to Boston that night and 
the following morning will 
where the opportunity 0! 
visiting the printing plants of the Pa 
cific Mills will be had. In the afternoon 
the Arlington Mills will be seen. Going 
from Lawrence to Worcester, the class 
will spend the night, June 10, at th 
Hotel Bancroft 


9 takes them to Lawrence, Mass., 


head of 


class will also 


leave for 
Lawrence, 


In the morning the carpet manufactur 
ing plant of M. J. Whittal Associate 
will be and in the afternoon th 
Worcester plant of Crompton & Knowl 
Loom Works will be visited, where othe: 


seen 


looms are manutactured thai 
were seen in the Providence shops of this 
company The following morning takes 
the class through the Worcester Woole 
Mills Co 


which they will leave 


Varieties of 


plant, upon the conclusion o 
for New York city 
from this point the students will separat 
going to their homes 


Poecasset Shuts Down for In- 
ventory 

Fatt River, Mass.—The Pocasset 
Mig. Co.’s plant shut down all de 


partments on last Saturday 


complete inventory of the property 
being 


taken preparatory to the ne 


The 


management denied being able to git 


owners taking charge. preset 


any information as to what 


plat 
would be adopted by the purchasi1 
syndicate as to the operating the pla: 
in the future and the employes do n 
know what action to take relative 


work elsewhere. 


looking for 


and i 
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Fundamental Measurements ina Cotton Mill 


Basic Truths Helpful in Obtaining Efficient Operation Can Be Determined by Measuring Effects of Variations in 
Raw Cotton, Machines, Machine Organizations and Settings, Atmospheric Conditions, Labor, Ete.—Opera- 
tions Based Upon Facts Rather Than Opinions—How Definite Results May Be Prophesied 


EFORE entering into a rather 

general discussion of funda- 

mental measurements in a cot- 

ton mill, the author would 
like to state frankly that the prin- 
ciples that he is about to discuss are 
not new. 

Countless efforts to systematize in- 
dustry were made before any of those 
present were born. Within recent 
years men like Taylor, Gantt, and 
many others have made very valuable 
contributions in applying systematic 
methods in certain branches of manu- 
facture. Until very recently no effort 
has been made to apply any of these 
principles to cotton manufacturing, 
is the claim has been made that the 
work is so largely machine operation 
that the labor of the man running the 
machine could not be altered mater- 
ially. During the last 
however, this conception 
changed and 
has been made. 

[he author would repeat that he 
loes not claim to have originated any 
considerable part of these modern 
methods. It is his good fortune now, 
however, and it has been for the last 
few years, to have been associated 
with men who, he believes, have made 
valuable contributions. 


Nature a Mass of Variables 
Outwardly, nature is a tremendous 
iass of variables. Everything that 
lives and grows, and even inanimate 
objects that we find in the world, 
have individualities or peculiarities 
that cause them to vary one from the 
ther. It is the duty of science to 
segregate variables, and, from the 
measurements of these individual 
riables, construct fundamental laws 
ind basic truths. 

[In a cotton mill there are many 

bles, the largest of which are 

the raw cotton, machines, 
rganizations and _ settings, 
conditions, and labor. 

Probably the greatest single curse 

tton manufacture is the policy of 
operations too much upon in- 
opinions instead of upon 
The results are accepted as 
with relatively no effort made 
out “the reason why.” A few 
es found in mills that are con- 
to be very well run illustrate 
int. 

Twist Covers Sins 

omparison of twist multiples in 


few years, 
has been 
considerable progress 


machine 
atmos- 


] 


Ual 


] 


‘resident, Textile Development 
Paper presented at 
Textile Division 
t Mechanical 


Co., Bos- 

Providence meeting 
of the American So 
Engineers, May 5, 1926 





By Sidney S. Paine* 


several mills spinning  print-cloth 
numbers from I-in. cotton was made. 
Twist multiples on the slubbers varied 
trom 1.05 to 1.56; on the intermed- 
iates, from 1.18 to 1.65; on the fine 


the mills 


processes 


other words, in mentioned 


were given 
trom one-third to one-half less pro- 
duction than the same processes were 


above some 


in other mills simply because no effort 


The only criticism brought forth concerning the accompany- 
ing paper when it was presented at the recent meeting of the 
Textile Division of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers at Providence, was that it was too mild—too conservative 
in its condemnation of the inefficient manufacturing methods 


and policies today existing in textile plants. 


However that may 


be, this article is unquestionably a clear, forceful and _ level- 
headed argument for the progress so much needed in placing 


textile processes on a controlled basis. 


When we find 


twist 


being boosted higher and higher to cover errors in previous 
operations, automatic looms running at less than 70% efficiency, 
spindle whirls varying from °4 in. to 7 in. on the same frame, 
shaggy knots due to dull blades which it was not known could 
be sharpened, and warp beams varying 18% in weight, it is 


time something radical be done. 


frames, from 1.20 to 1.93; on the 
warp yarn, from 4.65 to 5.41; and on 
the filling yarn, from 3.65 to 4.85. 
These mills were all using cotton of 
approximately the same grade, staple, 
and character. Each one wanted to 
get as high a production as possible 

In all cases of the higher twist 
multiples, it was said that that amount 
of twist was necessary. This ap- 
parent fact was based on the opinion 
of some overseer or second hand who 
said that, if less twist were put in, 
the work would run poorly. As a 
matter of fact, in most cases the extra 
twist was necessary, but it was need- 
ed to cover up sins of condition or 
operation that should have been elimi- 
nated. 

In some cases this twist was neces- 
sitated by the way the cotton was 
mixed. The cotton would be mixed 
one or two bales at a time, with all 
the waste run in at a certain 
during the day and none at 
times. 


time 
other 
Again, any machine difficul- 
ties previous to the operation under 
consideration would result in poor 
running work, and the answer would 


be, “Put in more twist.’ For in- 
stance, excessive blows per inch on 
the pickers, dull beaters, poor card 


clothing with faulty settings, exces- 
sive tensions, sprung rolls, worn 
necks, poor settings, and many other 
. ; . ° 

mechanical faults on the drawing 
frames or speeders would cause the 
work to run poorly, and the answer 
would be, “Put in more twist.” In 


Constructive suggestions are 
offered by Mr. Paine in the accompanying article. 
. ° SD 





made to 
difficulties 


Was 


measure causes of the 


Surprising Conditions 
Consider another instance. One 
mill making a specialized fabric was 
operating automatic looms at 


some- 
thing less than 70% efficiency. Upon 
being questioned, the management 


said that it was impossible to run this 
class of fabric at a higher efficiency. 
An effort was made to measure the 
reason why. the usual con- 
ditions uneven and weak 
yarns, the following unusual and big 
were found. On seven spin- 
ning frames there were mixed whorls 


3esides 
causing 


causes 


varying from 34 in. to % in. on ths 
same frame. On the two shifts these 
frames doffed five times a day. In 


other words, there were 35 doffs of 
warp yarn, and each contained many 
bobbins of twist that were virtually 


filling twist. This yarn 


vas put into 
the looms and woven under a com 
paratively high warp tension, with 


the result that these ends broke con- 
tinually. 


A further investigation revealed 
the fact that 41°, of the end break- 
age was due to knots. It was found 


that no one in the mill knew that the 
blades or bill springs could be sharp 
ened. The excessively dull blades re- 
sulted in long, large, loose, and shaggy 
knots. Probably more _ unbelievable 
than either of the other faults was the 
fact that the warp beams on the 
same styles, with the same number of 


ends, the same yardage, and the same 
counts of yarn varied 18% in weight. 
Che mill, instead of attempting to find 
out and measure the causes of the 
difficulties, had been satisfied to ac- 
cept the opinion of the superintendent 
that everything was as it should be. 
lhe only wonder is that the mill got 
as much production as it did. 

The foregoing two instances illus- 
trate rather graphically what happens 
not in our poorly run mills, but in 
many of the so-called well-run 
mills. 

Variables Can Be Measured 

As a matter of fact, we have at 
our disposal today enough data to 
measure within a reasonable degree 
of accuracy the several variables. 
Having measured these variables, we 
can predict probable results that will 
result from the combination of vari- 
ables. The author does not propose 
to go into a stereotyped discussion of 
the and “don’ts” of manufac- 
turing, but would like to mention some 
of the familiar things from the stand- 
point of fundamental measurements. 

Definite Results 

In regard to the raw cotton that we 
put into the mills, we are accustomed 
to say that, if we have a strong- 
bodied and  even-running cotton, 
mixed so many bales at a time, using 
certain kinds of waste, we are pre- 
pared to manufacture satisfactorily a 
certain product. As a matter of 
fact, many organizations are measur- 
ing the cotton with more nearly a 
scientific exactness than was done a 
few years ago. Frequency curves 
are formed by the measurement of 
several hundred fibres from a given 
the percentage of 
fibres of each different length. Fibre 
strengths have been measured for a 
long time. Innumerable tests have 
been run in laboratories and in mills 
showing 


too 


“do's” 


sample, showing 


conditions of 

just exactly what can be 
gotten out of cotton of 
descriptions. 


with ‘given 
speed, €tc., 


certain 


By the segregation of variables, the 
ossibilities of a given cotton 
he standpoint of 
drafts, 


ardized 


from 
twists, 
and strength have been stand- 
within 


I 
t speeds, 
reasonable accuracy, 
assuming that machine conditions are 


correct. Furthermore, the admission 
of waste to the cotton mix and the 
effect of the different machines or 
processes on the cotton have been 


measured definitely and accurately by 
the elementary measurements of cot- 


ton already mentioned. Although 
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Selling the ‘Tools 


oft Production 


You sold a portion of your plant today. Your cus- 
tomers bought it with their purchase of your;product. 


ec 


Did you sell the portion of your plant you sold today 
at what it is worth or did you sell it at cost? 


em 


If you sold it at cost and that cost is represented 
by 1915 dollars, will your stockholders or your sur- 
plus stand for being drawn on when replacement 
time comes? Or will the foresight of the manage- 
ment be questioned? 


a 


Conservative management computes depreciation 
for Cost Accounting on Replacement Costs — not on 
Original Cost which changed economic conditions 
have rendered obsolete. 


ee 


Conservative management uses current values ob- 
tained through American Appraisal Service for Ac- 
counting, Insurance, Finance, Purchase, Sale and 
Property Control. 


a 


Our Booklets No. 890-X, Appraisals and the Profit 
and Loss Statement; No. 930-X, Appraisal an Es- 
sential to Good Management; No. 894-X, Indus- 
trial Appraisals and Insurance, and No. 889-X, 
What Is Your Plant Worth? convey information on 
property dollar accounting, control and protection 
which every conservative executive should have. 
They will be sent on request. 


The American Appraisal Company 
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nuch improvement can be made in 
ur basic measurements of cotton, the 
iuthor thinks it is conservative to 
ay that we can measure cotton ac- 
urately enough to be able to predict 
productions and strength, assuming 
orrected machine condition or labor- 
tory conditions. 

We find right here the bone of con- 
tention of many mill men. It is said 
that certain results can be obtained 
inder laboratory conditions that can- 
not be obtained in actual so-called 
practical production. This is _ be- 
ause the average cotton mill has 
comparatively no control over its ma- 
+hine conditions, if conditions exist- 
ing are any criterion. In other 
words, the difficulty is not’ that 
lefinite cotton will not give definite 
results, but that the machines are 
poorly fixed or are allowed to get 
into poor condition. 


In the mechanical industries we 
cet our tensile strength, measurements 
of flexibility, torsion, and all other 
measurements from the laboratory 
and accept these in actual practice. 
The author sees no reason why manu- 
facturing operations cannot be con 
trolled in a cotton mill if enough at- 
tention is given to machine opera- 
tion so that the mills will rhore nearly 
approach standardized laboratory con- 
ditions. Therefore, the first point of 
measurement that he wishes to em- 
phasize is that, if our machine condi- 
tions are standardized and controlled, 
is we all like to believe is the case 
now in our mills, definite cotton will 
vive definite results, both of which 
can be measured. 


Standards Set on Fundamentals 
Continual mention has been made of 
machine conditions and _ operations. 
Machine conditions can be recorded 
ind described accurately, and the ef 
fects of the conditions can be meas 
ured definitely in terms of strength, 
ichine stoppage or end breakage, 
chines per operative, or—in other 
1rds—cost. 
There are two parts to the meas 
urement of machine condition, opera 
m, and organization. In the first 
ice, there is the laying out of stand- 
rds. We are vitally interested in the 
llar and want to get the highest 
turn from our investments. On 
ichine standards there must be a 
balance of the things which control 
he cost. 
\s an consider the 
nning frame. We know that we 
take I in. cotton and spin 28s 
p yarn ina great many ways. We 
measure the production, strength 
yarn, and ends broken with many 
tlerent spindle speeds, twists, and 
lrafts. We know that if the cotton is 
it is usually considered even and 
ng cotton, we can use a spindle 
eed of 9200 on a 1% in. ring with 
{65 twist multiple, a draft of 10, 
| other known conditions, and get 
varn of approximately 60 Ib. break- 
strength, 1.2 lbs. per spindle for 
hours, and on the frames have 
ut 40 ends broken down per 1000 
indles per hour. We know and can 
easure the effect of altering any of 


illustration, 
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the variables on production or end 
breakage. We know, for instance, 
that if we increase the spindle speed 
to 10,000 r.p.m., leaving the other 
variables as before, the end breakage 
will probably be increased to 65 ends 
per 1000 spindles per hour. We 
know that we can measure the effect 
of speed, draft, twist, or any other 
variable on the end breakage, strength 
of yarn, or production. The task of 
setting standards is to measure these 
fundamental variables and so adjust 
them as to make the kind of yarn we 
want at the lowest cost. 

Having measured these things, the 
next step is to determine the lowest 
cost. It is the author’s opinion, to 
continue this illustration, that to have 
a spinning frame operating so that 
there will be 40 ends broken down per 
1000 spindles per hour is the most 
economical point. Tests have been 
run at which the end breakage has 
been reduced to around 25, but the 
price paid for this excellent running 
of the work has been entirely out of 
proportion to the results obtained. 
Speeds have been made very slow, 
twists high, and too expensive a cot 
ton has been used. The spinner’s job 
cannot be arranged so that she can 
run enough 
sate for the extra costs in cotton and 
low production. On the 
if the end breakage is very much over 
40, the amount of work that 
ner has to do increases so 


extra sides to compen 


other hand, 


1 spin- 
rapidly that 
her task is reduced more than enough 
to compensate for the extra produc 
tion or than is saved by the 
cotton. This illustration 
the fundamentals of machine opera 
tion can be measured and the effect 
of each on the cost of producing the 
yarn can be definitely 
machine performance 01 
cents as is reflected in 


inferior 
shows that 


neasured in 
dollars and 
production and 
the cost of direct operative 

The foregoing is but an illustration 
ach machine in a cotton mill 
examined in a similar way and prac- 
tical standards of economy set for its 
performance. 
elements that affect machine opera- 
tion are measured with care, 


can be 


In other words, if the 


and the 
results balanced, it is no considerable 


task to strike a medium that will give 


the most economical standards 


Predicting Loom Stoppage 
For many years there has been a 
desire to obtain some basis upon which 
to predict the probable stoppage of 
looms of different constructions with 
different numbers of yarn. This work 
requires a scientific measurement of 
many variables. While the author is 
not prepared to say anything further 
on this subject, with his associates he 
believes that he has approached this 
basis rather closely. They have com- 
bined the variables that they have 
at their disposal into a series of curves 
by which they have been able to pre- 
dict the loom stoppage on_ plain 
weaves, sateens, and twills made from 
different constructions and of different 
yarns. They have taken the figures 
from a great many different mills 
and from a considerable amount of 


test work, and find that the actual 


performance comes within the range s] 


of the curve to within a small degree 
ot error 
cuss this 


He is not prepared to dis 
further at this time until 
turther tests have been made and ad 
ditional data obtained. 

Probably 


“machine” whose performance is to 


the one most important 
} 


be measured is humidity This ques 
tion has been discussed so much 
length in these meetings in the past 
that the author will not dwell on it 


Maintaining Standards 
We have just spoken about the es 
tablishment of standards of machine 
performance. Equally important is the 
maintenance of standards If the 
author were to go to a mill and ask 
for standard figures, they would either 
be given to him o1 procured from the 
proper authority and he would be ex 
pected to believe that the mill was 
operating as per specifications lhe 
author has had the pleasure of ex 
amining very careitully 
cotton mills. The mills which he has 
examined are not 


a good many 


poor mills but, he 


believes, the best in the business 


It is a verv unusual thing to take 
7 


speeds in a mill, for example, and find 
e range of the loom speeds within a 


range of 20 picks to find more than 


30% of the speeds of the spinning 


ft the stand 


1s unusual to find variation in 


frames within two turns 


ard It 


roll settings of not more than 1/16 in 
or to find half of the machines fixed 
according to the mill’s standards 

Che author has seen in a mill t 
considered well rut i Variation rt 
teeth in the tension gears of the ad 
jacent drawing trames that are su 
posed to be run exactly the same He 
has seen a mill rut lifferent hank 
rovings with the twist gears on the 


slubbe1 S exacti\ tl ¢ e On ill hanks 


He has seen a variation of 5 teeth in 
twist in the same spinning room on 
the same vari N comment 1 
necessary in regard to condition 
which the above illustrations are quite 
typical, and which he thinks occur t 


a greater or 


mills All of these 


standard give different result For 
every result there 1s a definite causs 
but, as has been d before, it not 
the custom to search out accurately, 


the causes but to cover them u 


some “cure all” such as twist 


Extended Labor Organizations 

We have heard a great deal in the 
last few vears about extending the 
task of the weavers or 
other help. Many men are enthusiasti 
over results that 
and as many more are as enthusiastic 
in their condemnation of all such 
systems. The knows from 
personal experience that if the ele 
ments of manufacturing are measured, 
tremendous savings can be made 

This work can and should be done 
only with the most 


tion. 


pinners ot 


ive been obtained, 


author 


thorough prepara 
He is very vigorously opposed 
to saddling any hand in a cotton mill 
with more work than can reasonably 
be done. He thinks that every task 
should be figured with approximately 
20% of rest time. He thinks very 
strongly that our cotton-mill help 


1 


iould receive as high wages as pos 
ble, and that whenever 


a job is ex 
tended the help should receive more 
inonev; and even on this basis the 
saving that can be made in manu 
facturing in) om orton mills 


tremendous 


lake a very e rlustration L ike 
on on a certain construction ot 
th that 1s made in manv mills can 
ve run with reasonable machine con 


ditions so that there will not be more 


than 0.5 stop per loom per hour. We 
lave run loom-stoppage tests in many 

ils on this construction of cloth and 
find that invariably the stoppage 1 


between 1 and 2 stops per loom pet 


other words, the weavet 


hour In 


is plecing up from two to four times 


iS many ends as she s] ould be obliged 


to 
lf the weaver is running as many 
looms as is considered good practice 
Is very untair to ask her to run 
more, even for more money lhe 


work of preparation 1s not the weaver’ 
but is the management's; and, until 
the end breakage has been brought 


down reasonably close to the standard 


it is untair to ask the weaver to at 


tempt additional work. Fundamenta 


measurements on the looms can_ be 
made to measure not only the amount 
but the causes of the difficultie ind 
ilso the time that is required to ovet 
me the difficulties 
(One te howed that the aver ive 
line tO repair an end atter the weave 
ad reached tl e loo $4 se 
was found that in thi test over 
min. were required to repair the 
ige ends that were broke1 This wa 
because the elvage were higl ind 


ft, and, when the end broke, it wa 


pulled out of sight lhe cause of 
the difficulty was not on the loom 
but was f the fact that the press 
I]s the la her vere hort In 
his particular test, 45°; of the loon 
ppage was caused between the spool 
rs and the ashe lhe weave 
uild not be blamed for this. When 
15° educed t reasonable 
mimur e work ot the weaver wil 
be made easier and vhen the worl 
made easier the weaver can rum 
more looms—-and not until that time 


The task of laying out a job in 
onably and 
provided 

measurements have been made. 
ards of 


accurately is very 
simple, fundamental 
Stand 
expectancy of machine pet 
formance, as has been said, can be 
predicted very closely 
| standards 


these 
(and no change 


\ssuming that 


have been reached 
hould be made until 

known time mea- 
e time required to do 
element of the work and to walk, 
it is a question of simple arithmetic to 


determine how many machines an 


hey have), wit! 
5 


surements of tl 


eac 


operative can tend. 


Oversight 

Under the new methods of operat- 
ing, the fixing and oversight become 
matters of planning and inspection 
rather than anything else. A fixer 
should not repair a machine after it 
has broken down, but before—with, 
of course, exceptions. 

Previous papers before the Society 
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have told of the functionalizing of 
foremen or overseers. Some in- 
lustries have functionalized fore- 
men, many of whom are _ operat- 
ing in one department. While the 
author does not believe that this is 
practical in a cotton mill, he is sure 
it is practical to functionalize the 
duties of our overseers to a much 
greater extent than is now done. 
Results of Measuring 
Many mills today are actually 
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measuring fundamentals in ways simi- 
lar to those the author has outlined, 
with very satisfactory results. Some 
mills are actually running from 48 to 
100 40-in. looms to a weaver and a 
battery hand, depending on the con- 
struction of the cloth. This is in 
contrast to the old practice of 6 to 10 
looms to the weaver on plain looms 
and the practice now followed in many 
mills of running 16 to 24 automatic 
looms to the weaver. The help is 


getting more money with more rest 
time than under the old system, and 
the mills operate at lower cost. 

In some mills the spinners are run- 
ning from 20 to 28 sides. This is in 
contrast to 8 to 12 sides as is the 
practice in many mills. 
the production has 
trom I5 to 30%. 


In other mills 


been increased 


In other words, if 
our mills adopt this more scientific 
measurement of the controlling fact- 


irs, a verv material reduction can be 
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made At the 
same time the help will be rewarded 
with better 


higher wages. 


in the operating cost. 
working conditions and 


‘herefore, our plea today is tor 
more scientific measurement of the 
fundamentals of our establishments 
and a logical combination of the tun 
damentals that have been measured. 
This has brought astonishing results 
in many mills, and it can in all mills 
making anv kind of tabric 


Fifty-Fifty Incentive for Cost Reduction 





Equal Division Between Employer and Employe of Savings Due to Reduced Cost of Manufacture—Bonus Must be 
Measured Over a Period of Several Weeks—Measuring Production Bonus in a Knitting Mill for Individual 


USINESS profits of the future 
will come from reduced cost 
of manufacture. There are 
undoubtedly optimistic and 

toolish executives who do not believe 
that the good old days are gone for- 
ever when the manufacturing cost 
was made up by a devious and hap- 
hazard method often obscure even to 
the individuals making up the cost. 
Che main consideration was to make 
plenty of allowances and then add a 
good margin of profit. 

Now the reverse is true; and, in 
leaning over backward to reduce the 
cost, the unenlightened executive who 
makes his cost by a devious and hap- 
hazard method usually arrives at a 
figure far below cost, and is surprised 
to find that the company at the end of 
the year has shown a loss. 

[ purposely said that at the end of 
the year the company showed a loss. 
Why should a business have to wait 
until the end of the year or a six 
months period to know whether they 
have made a loss or a gain? These 
are not times for a large industrial 
corporation to take chances. If the 
goods we are selling are making a 
loss, there is something the matter, 
and if we know what is the matter it 
most certainly can be rectified. Profit 
or Loss should be known at the end 
of each month. This is not only pos- 
sible, but not very difficult of accom- 
plishment. 

Watch the Markets 

| have had executives tell me that 
heir market prices are set, 
them to sell at 

usiness, 


forcing 
a loss or go out of 
This is a mistaken idea and 

absolutely untrue. One hosiery 
inufacturer will look at a hose sell- 
ng for toe and sav it cannot be done 
iowever, the ’ 


other manufacturer 
tting the hose is running full and 
‘ing a handsome profit. It is an 
gma to the first) manufacturer 
wever, it is a fact. 
00ds to-day can be manufactured 
d sold at a profit, provided the man- 
icturer is on his toes and awake 
every new condition imposed by 
new era of manufacture. We 
nnot sit back as we did in the old 
s and offer the same old numbers 





Ot Stephen Gordon and Staff, Consulting, 
justrial and Proeduction Engineers, 456 
rth Ave., New York 


and Group Workers, Superintendent, Foremen. and Clerks 


By Stephen R. Gordon* 


and styles and expect to continue in 
business. We must watch the mar- 
kets, jump in on new styles, keep our 
machinery up to date and our produc 
tion costs down, and a balance on the 








Fig. 1. Example of Departmental Ex- 


pense Analysis 


right side of the ledger will be the 
reward. 


Employe Incentives 

I seem to have digressed somewhat 
from the original purpose of this arti 
cle which is primarily to outline a 
method of incentive to the emplove. 
However, the previous paragraphs are 
very pertinent to the subject, for an 
incentive method based on anything 
other than an accurate knowledge of 
manufacturing cost is merely a sop to 


the emplove and will fall by the 
side. 

An incentive method must be ot 
benefit to both the employer and the 
employe. It must also be simple and 


readily understandable to the average 
employe. 
ods that have been picked from the 
thin air so to speak, resting upon no 
foundation and decided upon by the 
executives at certain intervals, usually 
based upon a percentage of the pay 
roll. The deserving and the undeserv- 


I have seen incentive met! 


ing receive the bonus | 


has derived no benefi 


he emplover 
t and the usual 
result of such a method among the 
employes is dissatisfaction and event 
ually a demand for increased wages 
I believe in a 50/50 distribution of 
savings and benefits derived throug! 
any method of bonus to employes, and 
every fair-minded emplove will agree 
to the fairness of such a proposition 
We read of labor agitation, commu 
ism, and so forth; but the fact re 
mains that employes re 
human beings with all of humanity’ 
admirable 


their faults. 


factory 


characteristics and all « 

They react to a fair de 
and will meet the executive more th: 
lLalf way. 

An example of the reaction of et 
ployes to a fair deal is shown in the 
results of a recent installation whicl 
is outlined hereinafter. 
was increased 18% through a 50 50 


Production 


distribution of the savings involved 
Four Possible Savings 
In. a knitting mill there are tou 
main divisions of savings that can be 
accomplished by the employes: in 
creased production, materials, 
and overhead expense. 


waste 


The employe is thoroughly familiar 
with these four divisions; but, except 
for the very few enlightened individu 
als who have ambitious dreams of the 
future and will naturally rise to the 
executive positions in your organiza- 
tion, they do not care sO long as they 
avoid being jumped on by the fore- 


—_—— 


PABLE OF ACTUAL PRODUCTION 


Weeks Dozens 
ended produced 
Jan an 1055 
Jan 0 210 
Jan. 16 2160 
Jan. 25 OY 
Jan. 30 ORS 
Fel 6 oun 
‘ | 1 ( 

\ rage lia 

I ts S 
Feb. 1 17 
Feb. 20 >} 
Feb. 27 240) 
Mar. 6 USES 
Mar. 1 4 
Ma 0 " 
Ma ‘ 3 

Apr oni 
Ss Wwe r ath ~ 
After Bonus—Average per week ri 
Before Bonus—Average per week 2177 
Increased Production So 


18% total inereased production 


hha TY tie 71 Od 
n Why sh rrv about 
ite ils, waste expense 
i tel \ i 1 ,AYV t 
end of the e same 
Hlowever, if e mea 


red and the empl 
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| BONUS 


Items marked X show 
where bonus was made 


Production x 
Overhead x 
Material xX 
Waste x 
Attendance xX 





Total Bonus 17.32 





a ee 
Fig. 2. 


Bonus Envelope 
ment to him of 30° of the saving that 
he has accomplished, these items will 
mean more to him than general terms 
end “something for the management 
te worry about.” Thev become his 
wn personal problem, tor money mn 
the pav envelope 1s very tangible 


reward 


Saving Equally Divided 


nereased production 1S est re 
¢ TiC € ise 11) p ‘ 
roduc ‘ ‘ertain standard 
V1 ‘ 
\late i t ich overne @xXx- 
1 } 1 4] ' 
pense must be measured, and e Sav- 
. ] $ oa 
predetermined Hila dl 
pit <9 with the emplove 
1 
\ t { onu nie ( t 
t ri ¢ and the y ) 
e end » 4 eel | 
) € ri le re r 
t t enehit, e mu 
t - — hy 
a lec 1 CASE 1! qu 
d i 1g OT nate € 
‘an be acompi1shed onl \ ea 
uring the bonus over a period of time 
either two weeks or, pretei iDIV, a 
month’s effort—and so bringing the 
nerators to an even stained ef- 
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Starch 


EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the watchwords today. Modern mill men who hold 
ty this motto are discarding ordinary, imperfectly refined starches and selecting those special 
tvpes best suited for their individual conditions. 
all need increased strength and better weaving qualities 





Some desire increased weight, 

the warp 

EAGLE is a Standard Brand for thin boiling starches for warp-sizing — you know the 
results you seek-— we know and can provide the proper type of starch. 





BLEACHING AND FINISHING PLANTS have learned that “any old” STARCH 
or DENTRINE will not do the work. To secure the proper “feel,” the desired weight, the 
attractive finish, careful discrimination must be exercised in selecting 

STARCHES and DEXTRINES 
We manufacture all approved varieties—90 THIN BOILING CrystAL—l162 GUM—163 GUM 
DEXTRINES AND BRITISH GUMS. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
SELLING REPRESENTATIVES 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., CORN PRODUCTS SALES a 
47 Farnsworth St., Boston, Mass. Woodside Building, Greenville, 
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It will also prevent the present 
ency of operators to work four or 
five days a week and lay off the rest 
the time. This would of course 
mean a substantial loss to them and 
vill tend to hold them to a steady pro- 


tion. Naturally they must not be 
penalized for sickness or unavoidable 


nce, and excused absences must be 
left to the discretion of the heads of 
irtments 


Production Bonus 


lace, 


the first p every individual 
e mill must share in the bonus 
1 the manager to the most humble 
The measurement of the 


duction bonus must be divided into 


el love. 


e classes of endeavor: 

he first class involves employes 
whose individual effort may be meas- 

|. These include piece workers 

day workers who perform certain 

rations whose production may be 
easily measured. 

Standards for each operation must 
ve set from past performance of oper- 
ators and the standard must represent 
the average production of a 
itor. They must not be too high 
or too low, and it is good practice to 
have these standards checked by time 
study. 


good 


ope! 


\s an example of the method of 
iring the bonus, we will take a flat- 
ck operation in the finishing depart- 
ment. On this operation we have set 
a standard of $19.50 as the amount an 
operator should earn in one week. 
ACTUAL PRODUCTION 





Operation. Style No. Doz. Rate. Amt 
Flatlock 2571 30 23e. $6.90 
Flatlock 1445 24 20e. 4.80 
WEEE sew ass 1762 60 25¢c. 14.00 
rotal Regular Pay <spkaaae sos Te 
SOON. x50 lek teat ana Cae 19.50 


Over Standard 
Sonus 





their regular piece work 
earning as usual. Subtract the stand- 
ard, which vou the amount 
earned over the standard. Of this 
amount, 50% is paid as a bonus. 

It may at first appear that there is 
no saving to counteract this increased 
amount paid in labor. However, in 
the average knitting mill the overhead 
expense amounts to There 
an increase ot 10°, in production 


igure 


gives 


100°. 
fins 


tore 


will increase the productive labor by 
0°. which in turn will decrease the 
verhead 


expense by Toc, to 90%. 


decrease in the percentage of 
verhead expense will more than cover 


the labor paid as a bonus 
Group Workers 


second class involves piece 
ers or day workers operating in 
ips, whose individual effort cannot 
be measured but whose group 
tion may be measured. The 
use of a mill is a good example 


an operation 


a certain group of emploves, 
tandard weekly production of the 
ise must set. The different 
perations must be unitized. At 
nd of each period the standard 
‘ost is figured. If this amount 
iter than the actual pav 
f the difference is divided and 
to the individuals in that group 


1 
pe 


roil, 


onus. 
ne of the advantages of this 
“1 is the fact that lazy individ- 
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uals who prevent the group from 
making a bonus will be weeded out by 
the group themselves, for they 
have no patience with a man who wil 
not help to make for a possible in 
crease in the pay. 

The third involves superin 
tendents, foremen and clerical 
ers. This class of employes are paida 
bonus based upon the accomplishment 
of the workers directly under their 
supervision or on the accomplishment 
of the plant as a whole. These bon- 
uses are best based upon a percentage 
of bonuses made in the respective de 
partments or plant as a unit. 

Material and Waste Saving 

The bonus on material and 
saving is determined by first 
standards and measuring the actua 
material used and waste made against 
these standards. The employes or 
groups of employes are paid 50% of 


will 


1 


class 


work- 


waste 


setting 


It would be impossible 
to explain the detail of figuring this 
bonus, for it is different in every mil 
However, surprising results are ob- 


such savings. 


1 
i. 


tained, and in many cases the savings 
have been tremendous. 


Overhead Expense Bonus 

To figure the overhead bonus, the 
departmental expense analysis, one de- 
partment of which is shown in Fig. 1, 
must be developed. A standard or 
normal percentage of expense to pro- 
the 
saving distributed to the employes of 
each department. This item at first 
thought does not appear to be an im- 
portant one. 


ductive labor is set, and 50% of 


However, when we con- 
sider that the overhead expense of a 


plant amounts to approximately 100% 
of the productive labor, we realize 
that it is a tremendously important 
matter. 

Over three-quarters of the overhead 
expense is controlled by the operating 
personnel of the plant; and, with the 
organization devising ways and means 
to cut this expense down, it is readily 
seen th thousands 


at savings of many 


Ramener 
POUR WAYS OF MAKING BONUS 


First 
INCREASES PAL TION 


Second 
SAVE MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 


Third 


DECREASE THE WASTE MATERIAL 


MAKE A BONUS BACH WEEK 


yet the extra bonus for maintai stand 


EVERYONE CAN MAKE A BONUS 


$1.00 saved means 50¢ for you 


ome to us with your suggest 


ions 
It will mean money i our uS envelope 

Fig. 3. Bulletin Explaining Bonus 

yf dollars a vear mav be made and 


have been made 
The 
Fig 


or he made the bonus 


illustrated in 
2, shows the operator where she 


bonus envelope, 
The employes 
must be educated to a certain extent 
in the operation of the bonus scheme 
by bulletins, department meetings, etc. ; 
for 
until they thoroughly 
method 

The bulletin shown in Fig. 3 


he full effect will not be attained 
understand the 


is typ- 
ical. 


U.S. Flax Growing Possibilities 





Climate and Soil Adaptable 


Labor Element No More Import- 
ant Than for Other Farm Crops 


Little Spinning 


By J. Merritt Matthews 


IX are often rather impressed 
the fact that here in the 
United States we have never develop- 
ed a real linen industry. It would 
seem that a well-rounded textile in- 
dustry would almost have to include 
this branch of 
in such a 


with 


the art, particularly 
country the United 
States, where we enjoy the possession 
of practically every kind of climate 
and soil. It could hardly be said of 
such a country that there is no part 
adaptable to the growing of flax for 
fibre; or that, if there is, it is not 
possible to produce fibre sufficiently 
attractive in quality to make it worth 
while in competition with the flax 
grown in other parts of the world 
We have not the slightest doubt but 
that flax could be grown in various 
parts of this country that would yield 
a fibre capable of comparison with 


as 


the best that any country in Europe 
can show us. 
Labor Not a Factor 
It might be said, in a manner of 
for the non-existence of the 
flax industry, that the labor problem 
is a controlling factor, 


excuse 


and the hig 


cost of even unskilled labor in this 
country as compared with that in 
Europe would make our flax fibre 


cost too much to start with. But this, 


we believe, is a fallacious argument 


in the case of flax, though it might 
hold water all right when applied to 
the growing of silk-worms and the 
production of the silk fibre. The 


1 


the 
from all 


labor 
flax 


element in production of 


fibre accounts is. not 


any more important than in the pro 
almost anv other of 


duction of our 


and surely we 


ete with the rest of the world in the 
] 


farm crops; can com 


growing of wheat, corn, cotton, and 
many other agricultural staple lhe 
percentage cost of labor in the pro 
duction of flax fibre all the way fron 


the seed to the retted product cannot 
by any means be as relatively high 
as that experienced in the case of 
cotton, where hand picking of the 


individual bolls is still in vogue 


Linseed Oil Industry 


\nother argument that 1s usuall 
brought forward is that we do 
verv large quantitic of t fH 
plant, but that there more money 
n growl t for the seed tl f 
the fibre. We have built up a large 
nd flourishing linseed o1] business 
fron \ oduction of f eed 
nd the call for linseed oil in the arts 
nd « ¢ ( Ss 30. Bei istent and 
represents such an ever-growing con 
sumption, that the flax grower has his 
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hands full supplying the needs of the 
\With such 
this, he is loath to listen to the cajol- 


ing | 


at auagiaiees : ages 
Oll presses a market aS 
he linen merchant 


nectino he hrioht 
specting the Dright 


words of t re- 


promises of flax 
He thinks that a 


hand is worth two in the 


tor hbre pur 


poses 
bird in the 


bus and as long as there is no 


he demand for 


Inseed Ol, and as long as t 


nere 1S a 


good profit to be obtained in the 


growing of flax for this purpose, he 


: veyt 
S oO 
Il 


likely to be led to the Promised 


Land by unknown prophets. 


thi 
nis 


One would think, however, that 


might be all very well as far as it cov 


ers the present flax situation, in that 


the flax-for-oil farmer 


is not likely t 
be induced to go over to becoming 
tlax-for-fibre | 


farmer; but there is 


opportunity 


e looking 


plenty of tor others who 
for new and more lucra- 


tive crops than the growing of turnips 


and low grade corn. 

here are lots of dissatished farm- 
ers in this country who are pretty 
well convinced that they could prob 


ibly make a better profit with some 


other crop than the one thev are now 


losing money on. It might be pos 
sible to induce them to consider the 
srowing of flax for fibre The De- 


\griculture has a wealth 
ot information concerning the grow- 
too bad that it 
has never been put to the use that its 


partment of 


ing of flax, and it is 
warrants. 
certain that a flax fibre 
in this countrv could get all 
attention that be 
to start it on the right road 

Kut it the assut 
ready tor its pro- 


wants to be guaranteed that, 


importance 
It is 


industry 


very 


the would 


expert 
necessa&r\ 


t 


oO success Wants 


ance ot a market 
duct; it 
be 


iving produced the fibre, it will 


able to sell it, and to sell it at a price 


that will be attractively profitable 

Spinning Industry Lacking 

ry —_ 
the 


This is rub 
great flax 


probably where 


come Phere is no spin 


ning industry here to invite the 
There 
extent of 
induced by 
flax there are 
that little to 


the man who is contemplating this 


to supply it with fibre 


harinet 

no means to gauge the 
the demand that might be 
the fibre; 


ean 


growing of 
just generalities 


line of production. It would seem 


this 


grip of a 


are in 
the 
manutacturer, 
waits on the 
the flax 


we do not produce the fibre, and we 


then that in matter we 


the vicious circle 


farmer waits on. the 


the manutacturer farm 


er; we cannot spin because 


do not produce the fibre because we 


do not spin the flax There is al 
wavs a jam like this in the case of 
in 1i¢ enterprise and especially in 
the case ot a new enterprise in one 
country that has to compete witl 
dentical industries already long es 
tablished in other countries 

There is the further danger that 
the flax industry, both with respect 
to the production of the fibre and the 
pinning of it, has reached a fairly 
saturated condition as far as the 
vorld’s trade is concerned At the 
present time we have a_ certain 
volume of linen goods of various 


demand by the world’s 


page 


qualities in 


(Continued on 129 ) 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s [Friend 


It boils thin — it penetrates the warps — increases breaking strength and carries the weight into the cloth. Being 


thoroughly washed free of gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you 
can get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the market. It means satisfied help 
and 100% production. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: DANIEL H. WALLACE, Greenville, S. C. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 











AN EASY-TO-USE DESIZING AGENT 
Efficient in Stripping Cotton, Silk and Rayon 










Without a doubt, Diastafor is the most itself and can be used with cotton, silk, 

satisfactory method of stripping the warp rayon, worsted or mixed fabrics. 

prior to dyeing. Its high diastatic content Prompt delivery brings Diastafor to you 

causes it to digest the starch sizing—to whenever you need it; warehouses being 

liquify it so that it can be easily washed out. conveniently located throughout — the 
country. 


The use of this method calls for no special Write for particulars about Diastafor for 
machines. It is easily adaptable to any mill your own use. A technical man will be at 
conditions. It has no effect upon the cloth your service. 


DIASTAFOR 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPAN DIASTAFOR 


9 DEPARTMENT 


Howard L. Jenkins, Representative 



















695 Washington Street, New York City 





‘ 
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Paddle Dyeing Machine 


Lining and Paddle of Monel Metal 
—Cypress Shell 

[he Rome Machine & Foundry 
Co., Rome, Ga., announces the addi- 
tion of a new paddle dyeing machine 
to its line of products. The outer 
shell is composed of highly durable, 
selected cypress, and is lined with 
monel metal in substantial thickness. 
The paddle is made of heavy monel 
metal with rolled edges to prevent the 
possibility of roughening the goods. 
The flanges at the ends of the paddle 
are of heavy monel metal, and the 
shaft is brass and works in bronze 
bearings. 








New Rome Paddle Dyeing Machine 


Che liquor is heated by steam which 
enters through a perforated brass pipe 
in the bottom of the machine. This 
heating pipe is located under a per- 
forated false bottom of heavy monel 
metal. The machine is driven by tight 
and loose pulleys. It has a large outlet 
located directly in the bottom so that 
the dye can be drained out quickly 
and completely. 

lhe same machine can be used for 
all colors (except sulphur dyes) and 
also for bleaching, and can be fur- 
nished in any size to hold from 25 to 
200 lb. loads, but is recommended par- 
ticularly for small lots, as the Rome 
monel rotary machine is more eco- 
nomical for quantity production. 


Cork Temple with Teeth 


Fine Points Grip Cloth in Loom 
Without Damage 
some time the Hopedale Mfg. 
( Milford, Mass., have been mak- 
plain cork rolls in temples. These 
designed to hold the cloth ex- 
ed in the loom without danger 
ot leaving teeth marks in the finished 
goods. They were originally intended 
very fine fabrics, and have proved 
very suitable for this purpose. They 
depend entirely upon the surface of 
the cork for the necessary friction. 
’r slightly coarser fabrics the 
Hopedale Co. have recently brought 
out a cork temple roll having metal 


ter 


prongs or teeth extending through the 
cork and projecting slightly beyond it. 
This roll is shown in the accompany- 





Hopedale Cork Temple Roll 
Teeth Inserted 


With 


ing illustration. The teeth are set in a 
wooden base underneath the thin 
veneer of cork. This roll affords 
more friction than the plain cork roll, 
and vet handles the fabric very gently. 
It is expected that the roll will prove 
ot particular advantage for 
containing rayon. 


LOK vs 


Synchronous Motor Control 


Self-Contained, Oil-lmmersed Au- 
tomatic Starter 

A completely self-contained,  oil- 
immersed automatic starter for 2300 
volt synchronous motors has been de 
veloped by the Electric Controller & 
Mtg. Co., 
built for 


Cleveland, Ohio lhis is 
across-the-line starting of 
slow speed motors, and for reduced 
voltage starting of the higher speed 
motors. The illustration shows a re- 
duced voltage starter. The full volt 
age equipment for starting slow speed 
motors is of similar appearance ex- 
cept that the height is reduced 

In each case the operator simply 
pushes a button to start the motor and 
as the motor approaches synchronous 
speed, the field excitation is automatic- 





Reduced Voltage Starter 


ally applied. The reduced voltage start- 
er consists of a welded boiler-plate 
tank which contains an automatic 
double-throw switching mechanism, a 


power transformer for providing start- 
ing voltage, potential transformers for 
providing 220 volts for the master 
switch operating current, and the 
current-limit transition relay, which 
connects the motor to full voltage 
when it has been accelerated to ap- 
proximately 85% of 
speed. 

On the outside of the tank there is 
a dust-proof steel cabinet which en- 
closes a field-switching mechanism, 
field discharge resistor, timing relay 
and a direct current field ammeter. 
This cabinet may also contain an au 
tomatic starter for operating a mag- 
netic clutch. The full voltage starter 
is of similar construction except that 
the starting auto-transformers are 
omitted. This equipment is complete 
in a single unit. It makes possible 
the floor mounting of all of the 
equipment necessary for __ starting 


synchronous 


svnchronous motors 


Lineshaft Bearing 


Designed to Fit All 
Hangers 
\ new lineshaft roller bearing hav 
ing a narrow center section has been 
brought out by the Hyatt Roller Bear 
ing Co., Newark, N. | It is com 
pletely split for easy installation and 
fits any type of hanger 
dumbell in 
roller 
end. 
from 
down 


Makes of 


The box 1S 
with twin split 
mounted at either 
The center section, which is free 
bearing surface, is narrowed 
to average plain bearing di 
mensions to fit hangers with the nar 
rowest frame openings. 


shape, 
assemblies 


The bearing element is made up in 
the new-series type recently adopted 
by the company for all its high duty 
hearings. The bars through each 
roller maintain equal spacing and 
alignment and form a stronger cage 
or retainer. The box is built in two 
sections, the lower part forming two- 
thirds, and the top, one-third. This 
brings the machined joint well above 
the oil level and prevents oil leakage 
Tightening four bolts seals the sec- 
tions around a shaft. 
staggered so that the top cannot be 
improperly fitted A small wrench 
is the only installation tool used 

The Hyatt Company reports that 
one filling of lubricant every three or 
four months is the only attention this 
new bearing requires, no matter how 
hard the service. And even though a 
period be 


Bosses are 


lubricating occasionally 
skipped, no harm will be done the 
bearing. Grit and other substances 
that tend to break down the oil film 
are drawn away from the bearing sur- 
face through the slots fn the hollow 
rollers. They further report that 
tests conducted by various engineers, 
and readings in plants where the new 
bearing is used, indicate a 15% sav 
ing of the power bill. This checks 


closely with figures established in 
hundreds of plants using the former 
type. 

The new Hyatt lineshaft bearing, 
like its predecessors, is distributed 
through a dealer organization, com- 
posed of prominent mill supply houses 
in every industrial section of the 





Hyatt Lineshaft Bearing Showing Nar- 
row Center 

country Manufacture at present is 

confined to five sizes 

mand~ has 


for which de 
greatest I 7-10, 


I 15-16, 2 3-16, 27-16, and 2 15-16 in. 


been 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


DyeINnG machine, Yarn. 1,583,577. J. E. 
Coleman, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Dyesturr, Production of vat. 1,583,258. 


ID. G. Rogers and L. C. Daniels, Buf- 


falo, N. Y. 

laprics, Machine for napping.  1,583,- 
587. M. F. Flynn, West New Brigh 
ton, N. Y. 


Hostery drying and shaping form. _1,- 
583,590. L. Gray, Waupun, Wis. 

Loom. 1,582,994. J. Lucas, Savannah, Ga. 

Loom shuttle changing. 1,583,182. FE. H. 
Ryon, Waltham, Mass. 

Loom, Weft replenishing. 1,583,447. 
E. A. Cuniff, Fall River, Mass. 

Looms, Beater arm mechanism for. _1,- 
582,995. J. Lucas, Savannah, Ga. 

Looms, Thread cutting temple for. 1,- 
583,752. N. W. Bannon, Greer, S. C. 

Rrppon, Woven elastic. 1,583,551. J. 
Heck, Chicago, Ill. 

SHUTTLE, Automatically threading. 1,- 
583,387. H. L. Bonney, No. Andover, 
Mass. 

SHUTTLE, Tension device for loom. 1,- 
582,996. J. Lucas, Savannah, Ga 

Stk and like materials from viscose 


solutions, Manufacture of artificial. 
1,583,534. W. P. Dreaper, London, 
England. 


Sirk and of artificial threads or fila- 
ments, Manufacture of artificial. 1,- 
583,475. J. E. G. Lahousse, 
France 

Si_k, Spinning of artificial. 1,582,993. 
B. Loewe, Zurich, Switzerland. 

StockInG form, 1,583,631. H. F. Wana- 
maker, Ir., and A. M. Gallagher, Phil 
adelphia, Pa 

THREAD, cord and the like and to elastic 
web made therefrom, Elastic 1,583,- 
278. C. Clutsom, Coalville, Eng 

[ HREADS from cellulose acetate, Prepara- 


Ternay, 


tion of. 1,583,717. O. Leuchs and L. 
Lock, Elberfeld, Germany. 
WinpiInc machine. 1,583,243. C. A. 


3rink, Cranston, R. I. 
WINDING machines, Overrunning preven- 


ter for. 1,583,524. H. E. Bryant, 
Providence, R. I. 
YaRN and thread manufacture. 1,583,- 


425. A. N. Sheldon, Providence, R. I. 
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Warp-sizing Machine No. 81. Pat. June 


RE YOU AWARE of the fact that the most important 
operation in the manufacture of RAYON, and CELANESE 
BRAND YARN is TO HAVE THE WARPS SIZED RIGHT. 


That is the reason why our machines are used by the leading 
manufacturers,—and used and recommended by a number of 
the largest manufacturers of the yarns in this country and in 


Europe. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
CHARLES B. JOHNSON 
Paterson, N. J. 


Southern Representative, G. G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C. 


10 Ramapo Avenue 





Baker Spinnerettes 
For Better Rayon 


F our eyes could see as the microscope sees, the 

holes in Baker-made Spinnerettes would appear to 

us as perfectly straight tubes with walls of metal, 
gleamingly bright—no rough surfaces, no rough edges, 
no burr—everywhere smooth and without blemish. 
The uniformity of size and spacing would be strikingly 
apparent, 

These passages. through which rayon comes into 
being, are as mechanically perfect as it is possible to 
make them, in the present state of our knowledge. 
We have been unsparing of time, experiment and 
equipment so that Baker-made Spinnerettes should 
measure up to anything that might 
be required of them. We can fur- 
nish them with holes in any num- 
ber, size or arrangement. 

The use of the microscope for 
inspection of tools and for inspec- 
tion of every hole in the finished 
spinnerette, assures a standardized 
article—one that enables you to 
make replacements, when needed, 
without fear that any variation in 
the product will develop. 

Consult us about your spinner- 
ette problem. We shall be glad to 
give you the full benefit of what 
our research has taught us. 


‘BAKER & CO., INC. 
54 Austin St., NEWARK, N. J. 
30 Church St., NEW YORK 5 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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AN IDEAL WINDER FOR RAYON 


Hi 
en 





Steel Pipe Frame Construction and Rigid 
Traverse Motion 
also 
Raschel Warpers—6 yd. and 8 yd. Warpers 
and Other Silk Machinery 


The Sipp Machine Co. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Southern Rep.—Gibbons G. Slaughter 
Johnson Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 





lard Doublir 


; ] = 
winder na 


A Doubling Machine, a Winding Machine 


and a Measuring Machine in One! 
THIS DOUBLER WILL—Double, In the full width the machine 


measure and wind on wooden 
shell, cardboard drum (reel) thin Simplicity, compactness and a 
cardboard or on paper tube. In- curacy embodied in this machin¢ 
sert tissue paper on one side or make it ideal for the packing 
on both sides of the merchandise. room 


VAN VLAANDEREN MACHINE CO. 


Textile Dyeing, Finishing and Printing Machinery 





used for winding and measuring 


‘Quality Machinery that Indicates Supremacy” 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY Telephone: Sherwood 1277 
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Manufacture of Silk Gloves 


Second Article of Series Discusses Warping and Certain Phases of Knitting*—Creels and Brassés for Holding and 
Guiding Yarn—Factors Governing Length of Warps—Equipment Employed in Knitting—Replace- 
ment of Guides, Needles. and Sinkers—Duties of Foreman and Knitter 


By R. Presgrece 


ARPING for tricot and 
milanese knitting does not 
differ in essence from warp 
ing for ordinary weaving, 
but there are several minor details in 
which changes are apparent. In the 
first place, the mills are considerably 
wider than those used in weaving, 
running as wide as 16 ft. for use in 
preparing warps for the 
180-in. tricot machine. 
narrowest 


common 
\bout the 
mill in common use for 
glove purposes is 120 1n., 
and 168-in. widths are rather fre 
quent and standard. Warping mills, 
creels, and so on, are. standardized 
equipment for glove silk knitting, so 
that detailed description is not neces- 
sary lhe circumference of the reel 
is less than that 


while 144 


generally used in 
warping for weaving, being about 3 
yds. instead of about 8 yds 
Creel or Jack 

he creel or jack, as it 1s called, 
carries the spools vertically and in 
tiers. The usual jack has 12 tiers, 
each bearing 28 upright steel pins; 
1. e., a total capacity of 336 spools 
(see Fig. 1). Occasionally creels with 
a greater capacity are used, but the 
above is a reasonable size and has the 
advantage of carrying threads exactly 
enough for one foot of knitting width 
(28 to the inch) and so is suitable tor 
use with any width of warp. It is 
possible with good operatives to use 
creels carrving 504 ends, which would 
give sections 18 in. wide but which 
would naturally not come out evenly 
This last 
is a difficulty that may be ignored, 
however, in favor otf the time saved. 


on 120 or 168-in. machines. 


It is frequently customary also to run 
two 336-spool jacks at one time where 
the help is expert and the varn free 
from imperfections. Care should be 
taken, however, that quality be not 
sacrificed for speed. 

The number of threads to be run at 
one time is a matter for individual 
judgment, as also is the speed at which 
the sections are run on. In any case, 
the one jack of 336 spools is quite 
satisfactory and usually of sufficient 
size commensurate with first 
workmanship. 

In running on, a average 
speed is about 100 yds. a minute. If 
the silk is exceptionally good, this may 
be exceeded. 


class 


good 


This refers, of course. 
to actual running speed and does not 
include stops. In beaming off, the 
speed naturally increases as the warp 
grows larger. Starting on a beam 3 in. 
in diameter at about 1,000 yds. an 
hour, it will increase to about 1.500 
yds. an hour at the end of a 3,000-yd. 
warp, giving an average speed, with 
stops, of about 1.000 vds. per hour 
for good silk and good running on. 
Referring to the latter, it will be 


* Previous article, April 10, 1926, dis- 
cussed the preparation of the yarn. 





noted that in all stages of warping 
first class work is essential, as it is 
an important operation in relation to 
the subsequent knitting, 
hinder or assist remarkably 


which it can 


The creel should be fitted with pot 
celain buttons or some similar device 


upon which the spools) may turn 
easily. Good lighting 1s also an es 
sential, and for this purpose it is 
sometimes expedient to attach lamps 
direct to the creel so that the light 


will be the same for any position in 
which the creel may be placed 
Brasses for Warps 

Instead of the usual 

threads are run 


reeds. the 


through what are 


the entire width then fit into the sle) 


stick and control the threads in beam 


ing off In running on, it is advisable 
t iVe yainst the brasses on. the 
creel side, leaders mace ot fibre 
matching the holes in the brasses an | 


fitted with small porcelain beads. This 


reduces the trenchant acti 


on of the 
fibres coming against the outside bras 
an angle. This angle is governed 
mostly bv the Space bet wee t] ce creel 
and the mill \bout six feet 
istance in most cases. 
In running on for milanese w rps, 
is usually necessary to use double 
the number of brasses ind take 
one extra for each section Phe ad 





Fig. 1. A 336-Spool Creel 


known as brasses. These are made of 
stout sheet brass in 4 or 6-in. lengths, 
and are drilled with 112 and 168 holes 
respectively, as shown in Fig. 2. These 
brasses are also quite standard, but 
nevertheless should be carefully ex- 
amined, as imperfect brasses can cause 
a great deal of trouble. The holes 
should be chamfered on each side and 
all rough places or burrs eliminated 
so as to minimize friction against the 
varn as far as possible. From time 
to time, if gum silk is used, it will 
be found that the brasses are nicked 
by the fibres and tend to cause break- 
ages by reason of imperfections catch- 
ing in the minute cuts. Thus the 
brasses should be periodically ex- 
amined and re-drilled and reamed with 
care, if found to be cut enough to in- 
terfere with smooth running 

As many brasses are used as will, in 
the total of their lengths, correspond 
to the width of the warp; 1. e.. a 144- 
in. warp will require 36 four-inch or 
24 six-inch brasses. The _ requisite 
brasses are clamped together, and, as 
each section is finished running on, the 
outside brass is removed and wedged 
under the threads on the reel, the 
threads being cut off and tied. After 
all sections are run, the brasses for 


tional brass is later used in the 
kuitting to hold the threads in place 
and prevent tangling. This is more 
essential for gum silk than for boiled 
off, but is advisable in either case 
The first brass in both tricot and mi 
lanese is left threaded and attached to 
the beam after beaming off and is 
later used in entering the warps in the 
knitting machine. 
Length of Warps 

Tricot are not necessarily 
made the full width of the machine, 
although they usually are, but the two 
warps must of necessity be the same 
width in every case. In knitting the 
tricot stitch universally used for 
gloves, the tront bar has a 


warps 


wide 


Traet Brass 6 mhes 


etcee 
"«0t Brass Bunches 


Fig. 2. Tricot Brasses 


( i] uses 3 
t t Warp 
¢ ( time t] s = ( 
12 ott Will \ « 
: ‘ ; > 000 vds. and 
2 | ( \ \ i r 
les \\ e | t 1D | 
. - : : 
tis mentioned or ‘ 
ugh, tor the sake « cas 
sable to ke the longet 
especially 11 e mac] es 
g meht an li t { 
t t snort eXp S1VE . 
ste since ODVIO slv it es Jus 
n to set up or entel . rt 
does a long one. On the othe 
ind, if the warps are too long. t 
tend to be somewhat unwieldy nd 
wkward to handle in the kmtting 
reason of their excessive we ht and 
lameter, makine tension control 
ficult 
| t leneth {t the 
pendent somewhat on the ai nt 
silk on the spools as well a 
vidth of the warp. For instance, 
spool contains 30.000 vas ind 


Warp 1S run on in J2-1n. section then 


the spool will obviously run 


vds. for a 144-in. warp. On the ot 
hand, under these conditions it would 
he necessary to set up twice on the 


jack for a 18o-in. warp, 


which is a 
vaste of time to be avoided if po 


le lhe answer would be to run 1& 
sections or use spools carrying 


$5,000 vds each These are all mat 
ters to be determined by simple arit] 
etic according to local conditions 

Milanese warps are always made 
the full width of the machine (usually 
168 in.) and really consist of a series 
of small warps put on bobbins about 
4 in. wide. On a 168-in 


there would be 56 of 


machine 
these small 
warps. These are warped in two sec- 
tions of 28 bobbins each. The warp 
is run on in the usual way with the 
individual sections spaced evenly over 
the entire width; but, instead of be 
ing beamed off on to the usual beams, 
the one half set of bobbins is placed 
side by side on a tongued shaft which 
is held in the chuck in the seme man 
ner as the tricot beams (see Fig. 2) 
in wide, but 
necessarily must carry threads for 6 
in. of knitting space. Plainly then, the 
brasses must also be different. so that 


Each bobbin is only 4 


a 4'2-1n. brass with six rows of holes 
instead of four is used to carry the 
168 ends that would be carried by a 
6-in. tricot brass (see Fig. 4). The 
technique of warping is otherwise the 
same for milanese as for tricot 
Good Warper Essential 
Many details of warping have been 
omitted, it being impossible to touch 
on any but the salient points. To 
learn the trade by a book is impos- 
sible, or at least too slow for modern 
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mantilla of 
rayon — that 
Suggests old 
‘ 


Du Pont Rayon 
reeling assures 
excellent wind 
ing 






Bed a 29 
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| CAlluring Mantillas 
of Du Pont ‘Rayon 


IGHT, lacy mantillas—or scarfs—of Du Pont Rayon 
have their very definite appeal to women, particularly 


a : 5 Branch Sales Offices: 
when developed in beautiful spidery designs. The lustre 132, Madison Ave. 

° . New York City 
of rayon lends charm to the mantilla whether it be of 31 North 6th Street 
black. white or the smart new shades for summer. Reading, Pa. 

Old Hickory, Davidson 
. ‘ & County, Tenn. 
In carrying out your ideas for mantillas, protect your- 569 Mission Street 
. : : San Francisco, Cal. 
self—as do other tarseeing manufacturers—by using the 408 Woodside Bldg. 
finest rayon obtainable. This is Du Pont Rayon, back Greenville, S.C. 
. , ’ Jefferson Standard Building 
ot which stand years of chemical research—and thread Greensboro, N. C 
atthe sn ! Rhode Island Hospital 
perfection. Trust Bldg. 


Providence, R. I. 


DU PONT RAYON (>. 4 Canadian Agents: 
BUFFALO, N. Y. on Weiingion “St, W- 
oronto 
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So the first essential is a 
d warper who perfectly under- 
nds the operating for this specific 
work. He should have no 
fficulty in training green hands to 
ome reasonably efficient assistants 
three to six months, providing they 
intelligent and have the inherent 
fitness that is indispensable. The 
requires first class help, how- 
and, should the employe display 
early aptitude, it is as well to 
insfer or dismiss him. Women 
iv be employed, but do not seem en- 
ly Satisfactory in the general run 
warpers. 


isiness. 


iss ot 


he amount a warper should pro- 
ice depends mainly upon the length 
nd width of the warps and the qual- 
and size of the silk. However, 
with average sized warps it should 
be difficult for one operator to 
turn out about 200 Ibs. of 13/15 
boiled-off two-thread in a week of 
fifty hours. With wide and_ long 
warps in conjunction with good yarn 
his amount can be easily exceeded. 
Wage Payment 
(he methods of paying for warp- 
ng are varied, but the most common, 
ind probably the most generally satis- 
factory is that of straight time work. 
work may be instituted on a 
weight or length basis and operated 
successfully under certain conditions, 
especially in a large mill where a 
warper can remain steadily at one 
type of work. In the smaller mill, 
where there is liable to be variety in 
warps and yarn, a mutually satistfac- 
tory piece rate is difficult to arrive 
it or sustain, besides being unduly in- 
olved. Besides this piece work does 
not favor the best warping; and good 
warping is vital to successful knit- 
ting A little money patiently saved 
in warping may be more than lost 
by reason of a few additional flaws 
delays in knitting. The writer 
vould reiterate that every agency that 
prevent breakages in the yarn at 
stage should be carefully fostered, 
for the returns are in hard cash. 
elimination of breaks would 
obably eliminate a quarter of the 
textile machinery in use. 
Warping and flat-knitting are so 
losely interrelated that it is almost 
npossible to discuss the one apart 
the other. Questions pertinent 
each are here taken up under each, 
though the general subjects are 
eparated for the sake of reference. 
Knitting Machinery 
\s mentioned under warping, there 
ire several widths of machines in 
‘ommon use. It is customary, how- 
‘ver, in making glove silk to use the 
tire width of the machine, and it 
(visable to employ machines as 
le as can be handled successfully, 
in. being about the limit. Ma- 
ines narrower than 120 in. are too 
irrow for economical work. Ob- 
usly, when knitting at the same 
peed, a 180-in. machine will turn out 
© more work than a 120-in. ma- 
ine, which is a decided saving of 
ne, money and space. The con- 
struction and action of the two types 
of machines have been taken up very 
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Fig. 3. 


thoroughly in previous issues of 
‘VEXTILE WorLp and will not be dis 
cussed here. 

It is advisable as far as possible to 
have all machines of the same width 
and design. This — standardizes 
operating and, still more important, it 
standardizes parts and inside equip 
ment. Different types of machines 
force one to keep a large assortment 
of needles and guides, as 
molds for casting them. Again, if 
the machines are the same width, any 
warp can go in any machine, which 
avoids delays and holds down the 
number of warps to be kept on hand. 

Each machine should have at least 
one spare set of beams or bobbins, 
so that one warp can be made while 
another is being knitted. This is also 
true of the brasses used in warping, 
although an extra set for each ma 
chine should not be necessary, since 
brasses are free as soon as the warp 
is threaded into the machine. 

Beams are usually made of metal, 
except in the more obsolescent wooden 
types. Hollow steel or brass beams 
are usual, but are being replaced to 
some extent by aluminum. Alumi- 
num is lighter, but bulkier. On the 
other hand, it has the advantage of 
not corroding or staining the silk. 
The last few yards coming off a brass 
beam are always tinged green by the 
copper in the brass, especially if the 
warp has been standing for any 
length of time. This stain can only 
be removed with difficulty, and leads 
in any case to uneven dyeing. The 
last piece in this case is generally 
reserved for blacks or for some shade 
not required to be too perfect. Steel 
beams are heavy and must be con- 
stantly kept clean from rust. 

As far as the machines themselves 
are concerned, it is by far the best 
to obtain those made by the most 
reputable makers. A good second- 
hand tricot, even if it has run for 
several vears, is much more to be de- 
sired than a mediocre new one. The 
working parts are always replaceable, 
but initial faulty design and construc- 


well as 


tion are difficult to correct. Frames 
and standards should be carefully 
made and finished, and all shafts 


should be turned steel rather than 
drawn. 


The pattern is best controlled by 


Beaming-Off Milanese Warp 


stud wheels rather than by cut steel 


wheels. The studs permit a diversity 
cut 


limited to one pattern only 


of patterns, while a wheel is 

This is 
glove = silk, 
the 


be desired at 


not very important for 

which is always made on 
pattern; but, should it 
any time to change to other stitches, 
the cut 


\nother advantage of 


same 


wheel is a disadvantage 
the stud-wheel 


is the comparative ease with which 


errors may be corrected. Individual 
studs can be replaced or adjusted, 
raised or lowered, but a cut wheel 
can only be filed away, a process 
which is liable to have to run entirely 
around the wheel to insure uniform 
adjustment. 

It does not make a great deal of 


difference whethe 


fit eS 

Fig. 4. Milanese Brass 
gears are used to govern the ratio 
between cam-shaft and pattern wheel 
rotations. \ wide ratio is best. how- 
ever, and about 8 to I is verv suitable 


for general purposes. In this it takes 
8 revolutions of the cam-shaft to pro 
duce one revolution of the 
Many only a 
ratio, which is undesirable for 
main 


pattern 
wheel 


2w I 
two 


machines have 


reasons—one being that it 
limits greatly the number of patterns 
that can be made, and another that the 
pattern wheel revolves faster than 
necessary, causing too much wear and 
tear and giving rise to a noisy, jerky 
motion of the guide bars, 
ing the machine 


necessitat 
being run a little 
slower than one with the wider ratio. 

The cams, 
must 


trucks and similar part 


be very true and made of cast 
steel. The harder the steel the better, 
as the less the wear on these parts the 
more the machine — runs. 
Poorly hardened trucks may wear un 
evenly, and rapidly throw the machine 
out of adjustment. 
Guides, Needles, Sinkers 

The guides, needles and_ sinkers, 
generally known as the insides, are 
parts requiring delicate 


evenly 


adjustment. 
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yet performing steady and strenuous 
work. They should be of the high- 
est grade steel of correct temper and 
expertly The quality of the 
knitting depends largely upon these, 
and they should be given full con- 
The standard gauge for 
glove silk knitting in both tricot and 
mot «< 28 needles, 28 


guides to the 


made 


sideration. 


niulanese Is 
inch, 
handling 28 threads to the inch on the 


sinkers and 56 


tront bar and the same on the back 


a 22 


> 17 } 
Mecasionally 32 gauge 1S used, ar 


produces exceedingly fine = work, 


which, however, is not of much con 
mercial significance in this country 


Practically all machines carry as 


standard equipment a 


mold for cast- 
ing needles and guides, but not for 
sinkers. Sinkers do not often need 


replacing except in case of accident, 
to guard against which it is customary 
for the maker to supply a few ready- 
the machine. 
Needles frequently need replacing on 


cast sinkers with 


account of being broken by defects 


in the varn, etc. They 


groups of three for ease in handling; 


are cast in 


so that, if one needle breaks, the three 
must be The two 
ones are when the 
melted down for recasting. 


Work of Casting 


In some 


removed. whole 


retrieved lead is 


mills this casting is done 
outside at a price of so much per foot 
(336 needles). This amount, includ- 
ing the subsequent is bet- 
ter than a man. 
Most mills do 
and women 


to do 


“squaring,” 


: ae 
dav’s work for a 


their own, and boys 


may be trained 
is light and 
The casting 
itself is very simple, but the squaring 
ind filing of the lead to accurately fit 
the needle-bar and the adjusting and 
straightening of the needles into per- 


lect 


readily 
this work, which 


more or less pleasant. 


alignment require deftness and 
vood evesight with a modicum of in- 
telligence \ lead and 
tin is the alloy usually used for cast- 


ing 


mixture of 


he proportions vary according 
to local requirements and ideas 

\ special pair of pliers is required 
for straightening needles and guides 
both in and out of the machine. These 
are called needle pliers and have a 
slendet The needles must be 
spaced evenly and the beards adjusted 
All the knit- 
able to do this, even if 
the work is done regularly by special 
help. 


nose 


to fit the eve properly. 
ters should be 


In the casting and straightening, 
the quality of the needles—particular- 
ly their temper—will be _ inspected. 


lhe tempering of needles is import- 


int, so that they may be resilient to a 
correct degree in order that the heard 
mav react perfectly to the presse bar 
\ Ma 1 te pe makes the needle too 
brittle na it iv snap off at the lead 
or at he beard. \ so ft temper 
destre the springiness of the beard, 


so that it eventually stavs in the eve 


ot the needle, or the needle itself may 
be bent out of alignment. Needle 
should only be purchased from repu 
table makers and m de to definite 
specifications 

The same remarks apply to guides, 


which are not replac 


“d sinely like the 
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How the Great Strength of Tubize 
‘Benefits the Manufacturer * 


Helps Lift Your Product 
Above Price Competition 





ee there are so many different kinds of 
artificial silks and so much difference in 
their wearing qualities, buyers have long 
sought for some assurance of uniformity and 
strength. 


What a talking point then, for the manufac- 
turer who uses TUBIZE—the strongest of 
artificial silks! 


Your jobber can, with full assurance, point to 
the durability —the machine-tested superior 
durability —of the yarn used in the manufacture 
of your product. And the buyer, realizing the 
value of this durability in assuring resale, 
thinks less of the price and more of the product. 








*Anartificial silk souniformly strong that it decreases breaks, secondsand winding costs! 











TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Sales Office: 303 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa. Hopewell, Va. 
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needles, but usually a whole bar at a 
time, unless for special reasons, as 
they are very rarely broken. It is 
possible to replace single guides by 
drawing one out of the lead and forc- 
ing another one into the opening thus 


leit. The new guide is held in place 
by clinching the lead about it. 


Needles cannot be replaced in this 
way as they are crimped and hold 
fast in the lead. The guides used in 
the knitting of gum-silk gradually be- 
come so badly cut by the silk as to be 
almost useless in that the deep nicks 
catch any small detects. that would 
otherwise be knitted without any 
trouble. Before they reach this state, 
it is well to replace the guides with 
a new set. It is not always necessary 
to replace both bars, and it is usually 
the front bar which is most cut first. 

Guides generally cast up in 
two-inch which may be bolted 
direct to the bar; needles, on the other 
hand, being held against the needle bar 
with a 6-inch steel plate. Guide cast- 
ing and straightening are not as diffi- 
cult as needle casting, but must be 
done very carefully, nevertheleess— 
the main necessity, of course, being 
the even spacing. The guides them- 
selves should be of smooth, hard steel, 
and the eyes evenly punched. A com- 
mon defect in guides is a bulge ot the 


are 
leads 


eye to one side caused in punching, 
ind oiten accompanied by a_ burr. 
Neither of these defects should be ac 
cepted as unavoidable. 


Machine Life Indefinite 

In milanese knitting it will be noted 
that there are no guides, but there are 
two sets of points which pick up the 
threads and practically serve the same 
purpose. These infrequently need to 
be replacd; but, in knitting gum-silk, 
the needles and sinkers will stand 
only about one year’s straight-ahead 
wear before they begin to give 
trouble through being cut. In knit- 
ting boiled-off silk this trouble is not 
ipparent, and the insides in both ma- 
chines have an indefinite life. 

It is possible, but difficult and not 
entirely satisfactory, to file the nicks 
out of the sinkers, or the sinkers 
themselves may be advanced slightly 
to throw the yarn out of the nicks. 
These, of course, are temporary 
measures and ultimately the sinkers 
must be replaced with new ones. In 
fact, practically all the main working 
parts of the machine can and must be 
replaced at greater or lesser periods, 
so that the real life of a machine is 
indefinite. Many are doing excellent 
vork after 40 years of service, and, 
surprisingly enough, without becom- 
ng particularly obsolete. 


Foreman’s Requirements 

Che variety of operatives employed 
n the knitting department depends 
‘ntirely upon the size of the plant. 
oth a large and a small plant, how- 
‘ver, will require a foreman of all 
ound ability who can act as machin- 
st in general but who has a thorough 
ind particular knowledge of insides, 
pattern wheels, cams, etc. In a large 
nill there will be separate men for 
‘am adjusting, inside work, patterns, 
and so on; but in a small mill the 
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foreman must attend to all these and 
should most certainly be able to do 
any job in connection with knitting, 
and even warping, as satisfactorily 
as, even if not as fast as, the men 
under him. Considerable responsi- 
bility devolves upon him, and he is 
generally well paid—and rightly so, 
for the quality of the work mainly 
depends upon his efforts, watchful- 
ness, skill and experience. This does 
not mean that the knitters themselves 
are not responsible, but they should 
be so through the foreman. 

Duties of Knitters 

[he duties of the knitters are to 
attend to the machines with all 
sible care and observation, to control 
the tensions, etc., and make work that 
All their 
efforts should be in the direction oi 
the elimination of flaws and waste, 
which means that they must watch the 
machine carefully all the time, re- 
porting or correcting flaws as neces- 
sary, and so handling it as to produce 
the best results. 

If a thread breaks out, they must 
put it back in the guide as expedi 
tiously as they can, so that the result- 
ing flaw (called an end-out or a run) 
is as short as possible. In some mills 
it is customary to establish a system 


pos 


conforms to specifications. 


ends-out which exceed 
specified lengths, usually two or three 
inches. Fine or 
is plenty and should be the maximum 
permitted, representing as it does 
about two minutes of operating 
Where exceptionally fine or 
threads appear to be spoiling the 
cloth, these must be cut out 
placed by threads 
twice around 
tension. 


of fines for 


no fine, two inches 


coarse 


and re 
from spools run 
the 


lhe 


do much to assist in removing exce- 


Warp to maintain 


even Warper also 
coarse ends. 

In many mills, a 
the knitter is 


sively fine or 


further duty 
that of draw 
done thread 


warps, which 1s 


thread with a small steel hook e 
final turning in or starting up o1 the 
machine is, or should be, supervise 
by the foreman, as it affords oppo 
tunites tor considerable damage 
through carelessness. If the 

large enough, separate employes ¢ 


retained for the sole purpose 
threading up the warps, at whicl 
cupation they become very expert 
last. 


inch 


Roughly, from 10 to 20 six 
brasses can be drawn in 
hour, depending upon the skill of the 
operator. This represents from three 
to six hours for drawing in the 


warps of a 18o0-in. machine 


Cockled Rayon Goods 





Cause and Prevention of This Defect 


Translation of Article by 


Dr. Oppe in Melliand’s Textilberichte 


Translated by H. R. Mauersberger* and Theodore Burkhardt* 


OME time ago, textile specialists 
and research institutes received 
considerable inquiries regarding 
cockly and wavy rayon goods. Since 
the value of such cockled goods is 
greatly diminished by this imperfec- 
tion, manufacturers became very 
anxious to ascertain whether this 
trouble was caused by the rayon itself 
or the method of handling it, and how 
it could be overcome. 

The typical case ot cockled goods 
shows tight picks at certain intervals, 
which repeat regularly over a con- 
siderable distance in the piece. The 
space between the tight picks appears 
cockly and shows an increased _pick- 
age. This defect is hardly ever 
noticed in the loom and does not make 
its appearance until the cloth is re 
lieved of the loom tension. 

Caused by Tight Picks 

Apparently it is the tight picks 
which cause the cockling. They seem 
to contract and shorten after being 
introduced into the cloth. It is not an 
expansion on the parts of the remain- 
ing picks—a_ statement which is 
proved by the tact that the width of 
the piece across the cockled section is 
than that of the tight section. 
When affected sections are cut out 
of the goods, the strip containing tight 
picks lies perfectly smooth and _ flat, 
the yarns showing little take-up in 
the filling. The strip containing loose 
or cockled picks does not lie flat and 
shows the usual filling take-up 

This defect should not be confused 


less 


* With 


; James W. Cox, Jr., 
Engineer, 


Consulting 
320 Broadway, New 


York 


with crepe finished goods, because it 
is created by uneven distribution of 
twist and is distributed 
over the entire surface of the 

The the cockled goods 
cannot and has not been traced at any 
time to the itself. As far as 
the rayon is concerned, no variation 
in size or count, number of filaments, 
twist or microscopical 
could be found which 
about this imperfection. The regular 
ity of appearance of these tight picks 
cannot possibly be related to any phase 
of the manufacturing process of the 
rayon. 


oken 1 1,- 
irregularly 
cloth. 


cause of 


ravon 


appearance 


would. bring 


Investigation Made 

Very interesting and instructive in 
this respect is an investigation con 
ducted at a mill seriously affected by 
this trouble Bobbins of a certain 
variety of rayon were first sorted into 
two lots. 
though 


Bobbins which appeared as 
they make cockled 
goods were separated into one lot, and 
all others into another lot. 

\ representative good bobbin was 
then woven into a taffeta piece, which 
usually strik 
ingly, representative 
had bobbin properly 
(Test No. 1). 

Then one bobbin each from good 
and bad lots were put into skein 


would 


hows the detect most 
followed by a 


and marked 


form 
and properly marked. Thev were 
hung up in the room beside each 


other for three days, rewound upon 
filling bobbin separately. and woven 
into the same goods in direct suc- 
cession (Test No. 2). 

The result of test No. 1 was that 


(3507) 125 
the good bobbin produced a slightly 
cockled strip, and the bad bobbin * 
showed a more cockled effect 

In Test No. 2, both good and bad 
bobbins produced cockled goods ot 
the same degree. It was noticeable, 
however, that the report or period of 
he cockling in Test No. 2 was dit- 
ferent than that in Test No. 1 lhe 
regularity in the varn had traveled, 
14 w 


roving that the rayon itself was not 
ult and another disturbing 
1ence must have entered. 


Overstretching Found 


eretore, Was decided 
ndition of the yarn must be 
fault This was found to be nothing 


but an overstretching in certai 
t its length. This condition ex 


before weaving, and, after wea 
he yarn tries to adjust itselt 
iginal length. The overstretched 


1 


laces contract, and hence tighten 
the 
iuse of such overstretching can be 


ick between selvages Lhe 


raced to combined mechanical and at- 


ospheric influences. It was found 
hat in the months when high humidity 


rrevalent more cockled goods 


In the majority of cases the pi e 


ntluence was ununiform atmosphet 


ndition This can be traced 
ious places in the mull, sucl 
ing and opening of cases in dif 


rent rooms having different humidity 
mditions. ‘The 


bobbins, 


irregularity will at 
and in those 
first 


influences on 


ect certain 
utside of 


he etfect ot 


the bobbin 

such 
avon is much stronger than on real 
or natural We have. tl 
cockling in rayon 
would not occur 


silk eretore 


goods when 

in real silk goods 
all. Viscose, nitrocellulose, and cuy 
rammonium ravons swell and elongate 
in humid air, 
fiber 


as real 


more so than any other 
about three 
silk. 

Humidity does not only affect the 
length of the varn, bur it also affords 
strength in me- 
Damp or humid 
places in rayon will vield more to me- 
chanical tension than dry _ places 
the rayon is stretched, it will 
stav in this condition for a consider 
able time, even though the influence of 
humidity and tension does not exist 
any longer. The elasticity of rayon 
is much less than that of real silk, par- 
ticularly in humid air. 


and times as much 


less resistance and 


chanical operations 


Once 


Preventative Measures 
This stretching by mechanical and 
influence is, therefore, 
the real cause of the cockling. It can 
be stopped by the strictest observation 
of speeds and atmospheric conditions 
during all 


atmospheric 


processes, particularly in 
storing, transporting, and stopping ot 
¢ I 3 
machinery. 
Control of the condition of such 
rooms should be closely watched. In 


investigations to overcome cockled 
goods, the conditions existing at the 
mill must be studied instead of the 


goods themselves. 

The recurrence of the cockling, of 
course, indicates periods in machinery 
stoppage, etc., from which conclusions 
can be reached as to the real origin of 
the trouble. 
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BEMBERG 


Sole Distributors 


Wolf, Strauss & Co., Inc. 


65 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BEMRFRG is universally recognized as the yarn with 
the nearest approach to the natural fibre in lustre, 
scroop and hand. 


BEMBERG is [meritorious for durability and wash- 
ability. 
BEMBERG requires no special dyeing process. 


BEMBERG is recognized for evenness and tensile 
strength. 


BEMBERG is perfectly adapted to the weaving and 
knitting trades. 
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BEMBERG 




















Size Number of Filaments Yardage 

40 denier 30 118,000 

60 denier 45 75,000 

100 denier 80 45,000 

120 denier 90 37,500 

150 denier 110 30,000 

180 denier 130 26,000 

240 denier 180 18,750 

300 denier 220 15,000 
R 360 denier 240 13,000 
RK Sales Representatives 
RK CHAS. HAYES, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. R. D. FLOOD, Chicago, III. 
R A. B. GREENOUGH, Boston, Mass. A. L. HILL, Burlington, N. C. 
RK C. A. BYLES, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 
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Sulphur Bleach for Wool Yarn 
echnical Editor: 

Your letter of the 15th, with form- 
la for bleaching yarn with sodium 
isulphite received, and I thank you. 

note what you state about sulphur 
leach. I would like to bleach this 
way as I have a sulphur bleach house, 
uut what I have bleached this way 
oes not dye level. I have two shades 

dye where the yarn has to be 
bleached to get the bright colors. | 
can bleach it nice and white with sul- 
phur but cannot dye it level. What 
‘auses this trouble? I would be 
pleased to know your formula for sul- 
phur bleach on woolen yarn. 

: (5766) 

Bleaching woolen yarns by means of 
the bisulphite of soda process, or by 
exposing to the fumes of burning sul- 
phur, entail the same bleaching prin- 
ciple and identical results. When the 
scoured yarns saturated with bisul- 
phite of soda are treated with an acid, 
sulphurous acid is formed, which be- 
ing unstable liberates sulphur dioxide. 
burning sulphur also liberates sul- 
phur dioxide fumes, which in contact 
with the moisture in the yarn forms 
sulphurous acid. In fact, the reaction 
is reversible. 

In bleaching woolen yarn in a sul- 
phur bleach house, there is the pos- 
sibility of uneven bleaching and sub- 
sequent uneven dyeing. if the skeins 
are hung up so moist that dripping 
will oceur, or if they are placed in the 
house with too small a quantity of 
moisture so that part of the skein will 
dry. Another source of uneven 
bleaching is the presence of soap in 
the fibre, due to insufficient rinsing 
ifter scouring. 

It must be remembered that the sul- 
phur bleach does not give a perma- 
nent bleach and that rinsing and soap- 
ing will cause the wool to regain its 
original color. After sufficient ex- 
posure to the air this will also occur. 
From these facts, it is apparent that 
the wool will not regain its original 
hade uniformly, and whether this 

ippens before or after dyeing, the 
ved product will show up shaded and 
treaky. 

here is still another cause for un- 

en dveing on sulphur bleached woolen 
rn. As explained above, when the 
phur dioxide fumes liberated from 
rning sulphur come in contact with 

moisture in the fibre, sulphurous 
is formed. This product has an 
reaction and is impregnated in 
> bre unevenly. When these skeins 
> placed in the dye bath, the dye has 
much stronger affinity for the wool 
ere it is impregnated with the sul- 
irous acid, and if this acid is dis- 


buted unevenly throughout the 
eim, uneven dyeing results. Even 


dugh the skeins are washed with 
iter previous to dyeing, it is very 
theult to rinse uniformly unless 





Under this head, we undertake to answer, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 


WORLD. Inquiries should give the fullest 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


free of charge, to the best of our ability 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE 
information and data possible In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person incuiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. - 
Letters expressing opinions or voicing 


criticism will be 


signed by the correspondent’s 


name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld—EDITOR 


three or four washings are given, and 
this will practically ruin the results 
of bleaching. 

For bleaching woolen yarns prepar 
atory to dyeing, the peroxide or per 
borate bleach should by all means be 
employed. 

Perborate Bleach. Equipment 
Wooden tank heated __ indirectly 
(closed coil) by means of lead coil. 
There should be no metal exposed to 
the bleach liquor excepting lead. 
Tank should be equipped with a false 
bottom and lattice work top to keep 


material immersed in the bleach 
liquor. 
Bleach. To every one hundred gal 


lons of water heated to 125 deg. F., 
add 4 lbs. perborate of soda and 1 pt. 
of ammonia. Enter the well scoured 
yarn, immerse by means of lattice 
work top, and allow to remain over 
night. Rinse thoroughly in lukewarm 
water and finally with cold water, 
using the hand sticks. The material 
is now ready for dyeing. 

Peroxide Bleach. Equipment 
Same as for perborate bleach. 

Bleach. To every one hundred gal 
lons of water heated to 125 deg. F., 
and 2 gals. hydrogen peroxide, 2 lbs. 
silicate of soda, % pt. ammonia. The 
procedure is the same as for the per 
borate bleach. 


Corroded 
Parts 
Technical Editor: 

We are experiencing some trouble 
with the knock-over bits on our foot- 
ers rusting or rather being acid eaten. 
This condition only shows up where 
the silk is running. The same condi 
tion shows up. on our transfer bar 
points, where the silk part of the hose 
touches and where the bar is clamped 
together. We wet the hose at the 
point where attached to the transfer 
bar with a solution of 1 pt. of silk oil 
to 4 gals. of water as taken from cit) 
hydrant. Once weekly we wet the 
needles and transfer bar points with 
sewing machine oil, to which is 
added a small amount of tallow. We 
are enclosing samples for your inspec 
tion and would appreciate your ad 
vice as to what is causing this condi 
tion. (5750) 

Examination under a microscope of 
the parts submitted shows a decided 
stain on the metal and in some in- 
stances small pitted places. The stain 
will not come off the metal, indicat- 
ing that actual corrosion has taken 
place. A very competent man states 


o* * * 


Knitting Machine 


that the trouble is due to the 


of the silk oil on the metal parts 


reaction 


An examination of the water and 


oils used gave the following results: 
Citv Water 
Oil and 

ganic acid tendency 

Silk O1l 


small 


no trouble 


Pallow—verv slight or 


Emulsion of organic acid 


present in quantity, probably 
oleic. 
Silk Oil—aci 


| with organic acid, as 


oleic acid Test shows at least 1.6! 
acid 
The 
fault with too much organic acid pres 
ent. Oleic 


in the presence of water the 


silk oil is very apparently at 


acid will attack iron and 


action 1s 
intensified 
have i 


Doubtless the stockings 


fairly light fabric of silk with a fairly 


heavy cotton heel. As a result, the 
cotton absorbs the emulsion so that 
little is left to affect the transiet 
points and the knocking-over bits 


The silk may not absorb all the emul 
sion and so some is left on the points 
and bits. 
and 
Continual 


This gradually accumulates 
into the 
action of 


eats iron of the parts 


this sort will 
cause the knocking-over bits to be so 
corroded that they 


will cut the yarns 


and an entire new set will be needed 
If the silk oil is old it would be well 
to use new oil and possibly it would 
be well to get another oil without the 
acid present. 
x ok * 


Strength and Elongation of 
Thread Yarn 


Technical Editor: 


We are sending you four sample 
tubes of combed American thread 
yafn, reverse twist, counts around 
34s, 3-ply. The sample of yarn on 


the small tube is a sample of what we 
have been buying in skeins already 
twisted. We now propose to buy this 
varn in the single, and do the twist- 
ing ourselves. We _ therefore had 
samples of this quality sent forward 
in the singles on spinners’ bobbins, 
and after twisting these we find a dif 
ference in this respect; the strength 
of the yarn which we twisted was 
greater, but the elongation was very 
poor compared with the yarn we had 
been buying already twisted. We 
would be very pleased if you would 
let us know your opinion as to what 
is the cause for such a reduction in 
the elongation of the thread twisted 
by us. (5779) 


We have examined the yarns, espe 
cially for the amount of ply twist, and 


fin considerable difference between 

purchased product anid that 
} y ] 

vou t Phe ply twist was co ‘ 
‘ 1 

1 ten inch lengths, ten test N 

i, and five tests each for Nos. 2 and 

, | : ‘ . } the 

3 Len tests were made o1 € 


chased thread. 
The 


ilts obtained, the last 


following table 


ing the average ply twists pel 


\ll these varns had “right-han 
twist; that is, the twist slants upw 
to the right. 
ly [wists per In 

1 2 3 Purehase 
182 201 210 ltt 
IS2 204 214 7 
192 207 202 16s 
207 200 1s) biz 
OTS "ON ae 17S 
193 164 
202 164 
206 161 
203 15% 
189 166 
19.71 °20.3-4 “oO 54 16.69 


Without investigating further, as 
for example the single twist or the 


staple, this variation in ply twist 


might easily account for a difference 


in breaking streneth and elongation 


the Di 


In each of the numbered tubes, 


twist is greater than in the unnum 
bered tube. It is very reasonable t 
think this would give a_ greatet 


strength. 


While it is reasonable to feel th 


the ply twist variation will make 
difference in the elongation at the 
breaking point, the variation shown 


not what 
available 


figures submitted is 


data we 


in the 


other have would 


lead us to conclude 
hii 


Up to a very 


eh twist, an increase of ply twist 


would be expected to give an increase 
in elongation at 


In the 


the breaking point 

fizures submitted, the reverse 

is the case. 
Ilowever, the difference in twist 


may account for this elongation vari 
ation as well as the strength variatiot 
It would be well for you to try to dup 
licate the twist used in the purchased 
yarn and to if the single 
varns used are exactly the same in 
ize, twist and staple. 
k x x 


ascertain 


Finishing Chambray 
Pechnical Editor: 


sending 


I am a small sample of in 
ported chambray and would appreciate 
your obtaining any information you 
can as to what would be the best meth 
ods to adopt to duplicate the finish on 
this piece of cloth; 
required. 


also the machinery 
(5763) 
yuld be 


continuous 


The goods sh sewed end to 
end for operation and 
passed through two slack type, light 
construction, dolly washers. The first 
would contain hot or warm 
soap solution for obtaining a full or 
scoured condition, 


\ isher 


with the idea of 
eliminating reed marks from the 
warps. The second slack washer 


would be arranged to run in direct 
connection with the first as a tandem 
outfit, and would accomplish nothing 
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rademarking..does it pay? 


Leading manufacturers discuss the 
value of selvage and end marks 


Is there any advantage in 
trademarking goods? If 
you do trademark, does it 
make any difference how 
you do it? Is one method 
better than another? Does 
it pay to be particular about 
the appearance of the trade- 
mark? Here — picked at 
random—are the opinions 
of 6 well known manufac- 
turers. Read them — you 
will find them helpful in de- 
ciding your own trademark- 
ing problem: 


Heleprootfkfe 
>, 


MADE INUSA. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co.—* We 
feel it has proven a good 
means of protecting the pub- 
lic when purchasing quality 
goods for which our name 
stands. After using Kauma- 
graph Transfers for the last 16 
years, we are convinced that 
this method of identification is 
one of the best obtainable.”’ 


(ASE 
Velinc 


L. C. Chase & Co.—‘‘Our 
name became so much asso- 
ciated with Mohair Plushes or 
Velvets, made by Sanford 
Mills, that with a good many 
people Mohair Plush and 
Chase came to mind at the 


As the demand 


same time. 


for this upholstered fabric in- 
creased, it was quite natural 
that a good many inferior im- 
itations were made so that the 
question arose with us as to 
how the consumer should be 
protected. We cast about for 
some way of marking or 
stamping our velvet and it is 
now more than 10 years since 


‘we began using your Kauma- 


graphs. They have proven 
very satisfactory and _pro- 
vision was accordingly made 


for stamping the back of every 


yard of Chase Velmo.”’ 





Winsted Hosiery Co.—‘*We 
feel that this method of trade- 
marking our merchandise is a 
very efficient although inex- 
pensive form of advertising. 
We have been buying Kauma- 
graph transfers for over 10 
years and find that not only 
the transfers but the service 
has been satisfactory in every 
way.” 





Logan Hosiery Co.— ‘It in- 
sures the user of Blue Line 
Hosiery against substitution 
of inferior qualities of hose. 


We safely recommend Kaum- 
agraph Dry Transfers for any 
product on which a mark of 
distinction is required.”’ 


A MIGEL FABRIC MADE IN U.S.A. 

J. A. Migel, Inc.—‘*We would 
be at a loss to know just what 
other methods we could em- 
ploy to let the women of 
America know that the goods 
trademarked * MOON - GLO,’ 
“FAN - TA - SI,” * SPIRAL 
SUN, ‘THORO - BRED, 
and “VELVA CREPE” are 
famous Migel Silks.”’ 


Society/ Nid 
MADE INUSA 
REC uv S$. PAT ORF 


Society Maid Hosiery Co.— 
“It will no doubt interest you 
to know that the continued 
use of your permanent trans- 
fer has assisted us materially 
in getting ‘Miss Ultimate Con- 
sumer’ to ask for society Maid 
Hosiery.” 
* * & 


The Kaumagraph Transfer 
method has been for 25 years 
the only practical method of 
trademarking textiles. Prac- 
tically every large textile man- 
ufacturer has adopted it. 
Write today for sample mark- 
ings and full information. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
350-356 West 31st St., New York 


Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago Charlotte, N. ¢ 


Paris, Ont. 
Paris, Fr. 
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more than washing or rinsing the 
goods after the soaping treatment. 

At the end of the hot water rins- 
ing machine or washing machine 
would be a light type squeezer, where 
the goods could be laid in trucks or 
storage bins. They should then be 
opened on a scutcher combined with 
a light 3-roll water mangle for remov- 
ing excess moisture, and passed di- 
rectly on to a 2-roll mangle running 
in connection with this range for 
softening or treating to give the 
smooth finished effect and laid down 
in trucks. From here they would be 
passed over a finishing range consist- 
ing of 4 to 6 drying cylinders followed 
by a compensator, 70 to go ft. straight- 
away tenter properly housed, with a 
high velocity hot air heating system 
for drying the goods as they pass 
over the tenter, and wound on rolls 
at the end of the tenter. They 
should then be taken to a 5-roll calen- 
der with three cotton rolls and two 
chilled iron rolls. 

For producing the finish as shown, 
combination rolls are not desirable. 
British and Continental European 
manufacturers of chambray use cotton 
rolls almost exclusively. 

If high production is required, the 
calender could be operated in direct 
connection with the tenter, but this is 
not particularly desirable where cotton 
rolls are in use, due to the fact that 
running goods direct from a tenter on 
to the calender brings the fabric in 
one position on the calender roll con- 
tinuously, eventually making a hollow 
place. A finishing range of this type 
can be run at any speed, from 40 yds. 
per min. to 85 yds. per min., depend- 
ing on the efficiency of the drying sys- 
tem in connection with the tenter. 

* * & 


Measuring Amount of Dye- 
stuff in a Bath 
Technical Editor: 

Could you recommend any general 
method for measuring the amount of 
a dyestuff dissolved per unit in a dye- 
bath when no other dyestuff is con- 
tained at the same time by the dye- 
bath? What books can you recom- 
mend on this subject? (5774) 

There are several methods for 
measuring the amount of dyestuff dis- 
solved in a dyebath. The most widely 
used is that of making comparative 
dveings against standards of known 
Strength. In the case of substantive 
colors, for example, a stock solution 
of the dyestuff is made by dissolving 
I gram of the dvestuff in 1 liter of 
water. Varying amounts of this 
stock solution—say 25 cc., 50 cc., 75 
ce., and 100 cc.—are measured into 
each of several beakers and the solu- 
tion in each beaker diluted to 500 cc. 
With distilled water. The dyebaths 
are next brought to a boil, 10 grams 
of cotton—in loose form, skein, or 
piece—are introduced and dyed for 15 
min., then rinsed and dried. In an- 
other beaker 500 cc. of the dyebath 
Whose strength is to be determined is 
brought to a boil and 10 grams of cot- 
ton dyed in the same manner. A com- 
parison of the depth of shade of the 
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dyeing made in the bath of unknown 
strength with those produced from the 
standard solution will enable one to 
calculate the approximate strength of 
the dyebath under examination. 

Certain variations in procedure 
have to be made in the case of other 
classes of dyestuffs, such as the acid, 
basic, chrome, and celanese colors. 
Any standard book on the subject of 
dyeing will give further details of this 
method. Matthew’s book, “Applica- 
tion of Dyestuffs” is especially recom- 
mended. 

A simple method of dye testing 
which is of value in some instances 
is the colorimetric method. A 1% so- 
lution of the dyestuff is made by dis- 
solving 10 grams of the color in 1 
liter of water. Varving quantities 
of this solution, such as 10 ce., 20 cc., 
30 ce., and 40 cc., are placed in a series 
of Nessler tubes and diluted to 50 ce. 
with distilled water. In another 
Nessler tube is placed 50 cc. of the 
dvebath to be examined. The shade 
of the unknown bath is then matched 
to the solution of known. strength 
which is nearest in depth of shade, 
and the strength of the dvebath in 
question calculated from this colori 
metric determination. 

A third method which more re 
cently has been suggested for the esti 
mation of the strength of dves is by 
titration with titanous chloride. . 


. = & 


Situation and Trend on Woolen 
Rags 
Editor, TEXTILE Wor~p: 

Will you kindly advise us concern- 
ing price, at the present time, of rag 
stock, and what the trend has been 
this year, in comparison with last 


year? Also, information concerning 
paper stock. 
We wish to get an idea as to 


whether rag and paper stocks at pres- 
ent time are higher than last year or, 
lower; what the general increase or 
decrease has been since the first of the 
vear; and what the chances are, of 
them going higher, or being de- 
creased. (CD149) 
Regarding rag stocks and assuming 
that vou refer to old woolen 
there has been a steady downward 
movement in price during the last 
vear relieved from time to time by up- 
ward reactions, but leaving 
rags at this time 33 to 35% 


rags, 


mixed 
lower 
than they were a vear ago. 

Mixed softs from which are sorted 
merinos, knits and similar 
materials, are at the present time on 
an 8c basis compared with 14c a vear 
ago, a decline of 35%. The rough 
cloth is largely a collection of men’s 
wear materials, dark and light cloth 
and similar commodities now on the 
2c basis as compared with 3c a 
ago, a decline of 33%. 

The market is not particularly 
steady and the grading demand for 
softs at 8c is very limited owing to 
small woolen mill demand for the 
graded material. Some graders ex- 
pect softs to slip off another cent per 
pound. Rough cloth may break 
through 2c but is not likely to go very 


serges, 


year 


far and on the other hand may take 
an upward move, if the demand for 
roofing rags should improve. 


* * * 
Prospect for Finishers of 
Cotton Goods 


Editor, TEXTILE Wor-p: 

Will vou be good enough to give 
me an opinion as to the outlook for 
companies engaged in the printing 
and finishing of cotton goods. 

In your opinion, do you feel that 
the volume of business for companies 
engaged in this line will be greater 
for 1926 than the business transacted 
during the previous vear? Do you 
likewise feel that the business for the 
next few years will run in about the 
same volume or that it should increase 
as time goes on? 

I will be greatly interested in ob 
taining your opinion and will certain- 
lv appreciate any statistics or infor 
mation that vou could give me. 

(CD148) 

In a general way the business vol 
ume of companies engaged in the 
printing and finishing of cotton goods 
follows closely that of the cotton 
goods industry as a whole, but profits 
are not so closely dependent upon vol 
The latter 
that 


fine 


ume of goods processed 
true of 
specialty of 


is particularly 
make a 


plants 
handling 
goods and novelties. Competition ts 
less keen between plants specializing 
upon such lines than it is between 
those processing staple cloths in staple 
finishes. Productive capacity of the 
latter class of finishing plants has con 
siderably during the last 
two vears, particularly in the South, 


but there has been no marked expan 


expanded 


sion of the plants first mentioned. 
Most of the specialty plants are 
equipped to handle any variety of 


cloths and process them in any desired 
manner, and such plants if capably 
managed should show profits in pro- 
portion to the volume of 
handled until such time as competition 
between them becomes 
keener. 

Statistics compiled by the National 
Association of Finishers of Cotton 
Fabrics, show that received 
have been running substantially ahead 
of last year since Jan. 1, and as busi- 
ness during the last three quarters of 
1925 poor, every 
reason to that dur- 
ing the balance of 1926 would be at 
least as good as in 
better. 

Business volume 


business 


very much 


orders 


was very there is 


believe business 


1925 and probably 


and profits in the 


Technical 
WORLD: 
Dear Sir. We are very much 
indebted for your kind letter of 
March 13th and for the informa- 
tion regarding 
contained therein. 
If we can be of any service to 
you at any time we shall be 
pleased if you will call on us. 


Editor. TEXTILE 


Yours very truly, 


HUXLEY, WILLIS & CO., 


R. S. Willis 
Vice-President 


Ine. 
(Signed) 
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cotton goods and other branches of the 
textile industry moves in cycles, and 
in cotton goods we now appear to be 
on the down turn of a minor cycle 
that should touch bottom within the 
next six months and then start the 
upturn of another cycle of two or 
three vears’ duration. Business vol- 
ume of finishing works must coincide 
somewhat closely with that of the in- 
dustry as a whole, but the experience 
of a majority of the best equipped, 
managed and financed finishing works 
that 
and 


shows 
stable 


their profits 


drop as 


are more 


seldom iow aS 
those of cotton spinning and weaving 
mills. An excellent example of this 
is found in England where profits of 
the works have 


maintained despite the prostration of 


finishing been well 
the spinning and weaving branches ot 


the cotton industry since the world 
war. 


* * x 
Streaks in Satin Crepe 
echnical Editor 

We are enclosing a 
crepe. 


boil-off satin 
By holding it against the light 
vou will find streaks running across 
the piece. \What is the cause of these 


streaks? Are they rope marks, un- 
even filling, or the tint not taken out 
thoroughly? If it is the tint, do you 
suppose the streaks will show atter 
dveing? We would like to get this 
information as soon as possible. 
(5768 ) 

The filling is uneven. Then the 
sample has not been boiled long 
enough to remove thoroughly the tint, 
and due to the filler being heavier 
in places this shows up more dis- 
tinctly. Ii the piece has the proper 


boil-otf. it is doubtful whether 


these streaks will show after dyeing. 


very 


This uneven yarn condition is preva- 


lent today and the inquirer has no 
We would 
suggest that the inquirer boil-off a 
sample for one hour longer than the 
sample sent and see if the results 


not better. 


cause to worry about it. 


are 


U.S. Flax Growing 
(Continued from page 115) 


markets, and the question naturally 
arises, is there a possibility of greatly 
extending 

Linen 
world’s 


this demand ? 
the 
im- 


long been one of 


textile 


has 
staples; but its 
portance was perhaps much greater 
in the past than it is in the present. 
In ancient times and in the medieval 
doubt the 


in the class of 


ages, linen without 


Was 


leading fibre, at least 


vegetable fibres, and perhaps it even 


overtopped in importance wool and 
silk. But, during the last one hun- 
dred years, it has had to meet the 
ever-growing competition with cot- 
ton, and, since our country took the 
lead in the production ot cotton, we 


much more  cotton-minded 
than linen-minded, and this held both 
in the production of the fibre and in 
the spinning of it. We rapidly built 
up a firm tradition all through the 
cotton industry, so that at the present 
time it is difficult to get any Ameri- 


can to see the possibilities of linen. 


became 
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“‘Standardization‘*Pays”’ 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS! 





Fabroil non-metallic gears 
ready for immediate delivery. 


Write for latest gear catalog of 3000 sizes 
and styles of standardized gears. 


STANDARDIZED 


BOSTON GEARS 


BOSTON GEAR WORKS SALES CO., 
Norfolk Downs, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
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| SCREW& MACHINE WORKS,rc. 


Stenton Avenue and Wayne Junction 


Louden Street P.& R. R.R. 


RAYON 


PUMPS, SPINDLES 
BUSHINGS, GEARS 
and all Rayon Equipment 


PHILADELPHIA 








Consult our Engineers About Your Problems 


Established 1868 


59 Years of Continuous Production 
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‘Sellers’ Shaft Couplings 


TRIED 
PROVED 


Patented 
1854 





The coupling to put on when others fail. 





It grips each shaft independently. 

It holds both shafts in true axial alignment. 

It transmits the full power of the shaft. 

It cannot slip. 

It runs true. 

It requires no special fitting to place. 

It can be furnished straight or reducing, from stock. 


Why worry with makeshifts when a coupling with all the advantag: 
and conveniences can be purchased so readily? 


WILLIAM SELLERS & COMPANY, Incorporated 


Main office and works: 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 


Southern States Sales Agent: 
A. G. New, Greenville, S. C. 





MACHINE TOOLS AND INJECTORS 





“NO-WASTE” | 
MILL RECEPTACLES | 


satisfy your 






most exacting requirements | 

STEEL CLAD | 
Continuous 

Steel Angle 

Construction | 

. ‘ 

SEAMLESS STANDARD FIBRE CO. | 


CAN SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
6" to 18" Diam., : i 
Inclusive 








PLAIN FIBRE CAR STEEL CLAD FILLING BOX 
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COTTON 
New Construction and Additions 
*GADSDEN, ALA. The Sauquoit Spin- 
ning Co. of Alabama has filed a paper 
in the probate court here recording the 
execution of a deed of trust in favor 
of the First National Bank, of Birming- 
ham, to secure a 7% gold bond issue 
of $250,000. The money will be added 
to the fund to be used in the construc- 
tion of a 20,000 spindle yarn mill. The 
instrument is a first mortgage on the 
property of the company and the trans- 
action creates the issue of bonds. This 
is declared to be the last detail of 
financing the company and officials say 
the corporation now has more than half 
a million dollars cash in bank ready to 
be paid for the buildings and for the 
removal of machinery and equipment 
from Capron, N. Y. Concrete founda- 
tions are now being laid and the work 
is being rushed with the intention of 
having the mill in operation by Sep- 
tember. 





LA GRANGE, GA. The Hillside Cotton 
Mills have awarded contract to the 
Daniel Lumber Co., of La Grange, for 
construction of an extension to their 
plant. Plans of the company also call 
for considerable remodeling of the pres- 
ent mill building. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 


*La GRANGE, GA. The Unity Spin- 
ning Mill has awarded contract to the 
La Grange Lumber & Supply Co. for 
construction of a 10,000 spindle waste 
mill. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
S. C., are the engineers in charge. 
Mass. The 
Duck Mills have let contract to the 
Wiley & Foss Co., for the erection of 
an addition to their weave shed on Duck 
Mill road,.South Fitchburg. It will be 
of brick, mill construction, one-story 
high, 24x31 ft. The foundation is now 
being put in. H. M. Francis & Son, 
of this city, are the architects. 


FITCHBURG, Fitchburg 


*St. Louis, Mo. The Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills will proceed with proposed 
remodeling and improving of their five- 
and basement mill on Cedar St., 
on a day labor basis. The work will 
cost about $60,000. Wedemeyer & Nel- 
son, Wainwright building, are the archi- 


tects. 


story 


Fatts, N. C. The Penn 
Mills, Inc., are erect- 
a large new warehouse and a card 
m, and making extensive improve 
nts in the mill village, including ex 
sion of electric lines for lighting the 


mes 


CENTRAL 
lvania Textile 


D 


HARLOTTE, N. C 
Stuart Mills 
winding 
hine Co., 


It is reported that 
additional 
from the Sipp 


N, J 


have bought 
machinery 
Paterson, 


*REENSBORO, N. C. The 
Co. has awarded contract to the 
k-Carter Construction Co., Green- 
S. C., for a small extension and 
us changes to its mill, to cost ap- 
ximately $15,000. J. E. Sirrine & 
Greenville, are the engineers in 


Proximity 


irge, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Manayunk Plush 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


manufac- 
velvets and 
velours, has had plans drawn by W. E. 


Mfg. Co., 
turers of 


108 Levering St., 
cotton plushes, 


S. Dyer, architect and engineer, for a 
new mill building to be erected at Um- 
bria, Lemonte and Parker Sts. 


Pawtucket, R. I. The Ervma Weav- 
ing Co. has recently completed construc 
tion of an extension to its mill in which 
52 new Crompton & Knowles looms 
will be installed. The Rowley Con 
struction Co. was the contractor. 


*GREENVILLE, S. C. Judson Mills will 
have their new silk mill in full opera 
tion before the end of June, according 
to a recent announcement. 


*Houston, Tex. The Houston Cot 
ton & Twine Mills, Inc., will soon com 
plete an extension to their plant in which 
27 additional cards and 5,184 new spindles 
will be installed, making a total of 
6,640 spindles to be operated by this 
company. Sea Island, variegated 
twine and other specialties will be added 
to the mills’ output. 


JANESVILLE, Wis. The Hough Shade 
Corp. which recently completed constrfic- 


seine 


tion of a new weave shed, is planning 
for early erection of a new steel-clad 
warehouse, 40 x 6O ft. and 16 ft. hich. 


and a coal shed 40 x 25 ft. 


Tuarrz, Mexico. The new 
denim mill which started operations here 
last May, is operated by the Textile 
Mills & Commission Co. S. A. The 
company is capitalized at $45,000 and | 
P. Burrus, Jr. is president 


*CIUDAND 


and treasurer 
Fact and Gossip 
TAMPA, FLA. 
spindle cotton mill in Tampa 
consideration by local parties. John H 
Boushall, First National Bank of T 


Tampa 
is among those interested. 


Construction of a 5.000 


under 


Brunswick, Mr. Employes of the 
Cabot Mfg. Co. recently voted in favor 
of working on daylight saving schedule 
By a vote of 392 to 254 it was decided 
to go to work an hour earlier beginning 
May 17. 


*Fatt River, Mass. At a meeting of 
creditors of the Seaconnet Mills held on 
Monday it was voted to extend the au- 
thority of the creditors’ committee, con- 
sisting of Frank L. Carpenter and James 
Sinclair, until Jan. 1, 1927. There was 
no dicussion regarding the sale of the 
prope rtv : 


Miiitrury, Mass. A 
stockholders of the Cordis Mills, a $300 
000 corporation, has been called for Mav 
2? at their Boston office to tal 


meeting of the 


action 


( 
on the proposed plan to liquidate the 
NISINESS, The mills. which are vned 

Bliss, Fabyvan & Co., have been i 


existence since April 1, 1844. Th 
present mills were erected 914 and 
their estimated value. includis 
chinery, water power, land, tenement 
houses and other buildings, jis al 
$750.000 

New York Mints, N. Y. The New 
York Mills Corp., has granted emplove 
a 5% wage increase. The increase will 
mean the return to the 1925 level 


Gastonta, N. C. About 100 windows 


mill of the Flint Mfg. Co. were 


in the 
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Is Your Mill getting 
the Maximum 
Service from 







TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


RECISTERED IN 


) OIL 


PATENT OFFICE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Your mill is not getting all the 
benefit possible from NON-FLUID 
OIL unless it 1s used on every 
machine for which it is suitable. 
NON-FLUID OIL. due to extreme adhe- 


siveness, (our exclusive process) affords 
perfect and positive lubrication to bearings 
and at the same time saves vou loss ordinar- 
ily caused by the dripping and spattering 
of liquid oil onto goods in process. 


And again—-NON-FLUID OIL lasts several 
times as long per application as liquid oil 
economizing on labor time spent in oiling and 
actually 


Costing less per month and per year for better 
lubrication. 
Send coupon for free sampli 


and full information 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 

Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and san 
ples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below 
OPICKERS OLOOMS OSHAFTING 
LICARDS LITWISTER RINGS CJIMOTORS ; 
LISPINNING FRAMES CLIBALL BEARINGS FICHAIN DRIVES 


NAMI] 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 

MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y WORKS: NEWARK, NJ. 
Warehouses 

CHICAGO, ILL ST. LOUIS, MO 

ws heste) ae wile we KANSAS CITY, MO. CHARLOTTE, N.C 

PROVIDENCE, R.l NEW ORLEANS, LA GREENVILLE, S.C 


TE ee) spsnoaccenanaias 


ATLANTA, GA 
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Evectric TESTER ji 

z 

Cady’s Tester being Electri- ~ 

cally driven gives more uni- - 

form results — adopted by 4 

the R. R. Classification—see - 

Rule 41, Book 4. Also see ~ 

page 268, Textile Catalog. a 

Write for details and illus- = 

tration. is 

Frank MOSSBERG Corp. : 
is AUTOMATIC SCALES 5 
e 

Se vage Beams Are For weighing threads or in 
. + 2 ° ° B 

an asset like machinery yarns Cady's Automatic is 
a ’ Scales are most reliable and H 

not an expense item: accurate. Graduated to = 
weigh in grains and ounces. s 

are absolutely indestructible Ar ° ° . & 

as e machinery Light in weight without re Write for illustration and 
duction in strength, and cannot crack, warp or price. See Page 268, 1925 a 
splinter Made with grooved type of flange which Catalog. a 

is true running W rite for more details i 

a 

' 

FRANK MOSSBERG CORPORATION E. a CADY ©(@; COMPANY 7 

50 Lamb St., Attleboro, Mass. a 







549 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


ORIGINATORS OF STEEL BEAM HEADS 
LOOM—SECTION—ADJUSTABLE HEADS—TOP BEAMS 


Southern Representative Gibbons G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C. 
Texas Representative Gibson Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 





Four reasons why you should 







Standardize on Shambow 


Shuttles 


1. SUPERIOR QUALITY 
co 2. PROMPT DELIVERY 
STRIP CUTTING HK 3. INTELLIGENT SERVICE 
The market for abies in sti, remound into ctl, Pilll'a WI 4. ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


steadily increasing and 





is already of important propor- 
tions. Economical production of the strip consumed 
by manufacturers of bags, flags, clothing, corsets, rib- 
bons, tapes, and so on, demands an efficient slitting and 
roll-winding machine—CAMACHINE for short. 


Textile men who use our CAMACHINE Universal Type | After you have given Shambow 


6 declare that it will handle practically every textile roll 


requirement, eliminating waste of time and material. I} Shuttles a thorough test you will 
If you use fabrics in strip or roll form, or can market H\\ i 

your product partially in roll form, let us give you prices | Py never change to another make of 
and information cn the size and type of CAMACHINE ||| 

best suited to your needs. Complete literature is yours | I shuttle. 
for a postal card; the suggestions you get trom it may i 

be worth dollars and cents to you 














| "| You can make the test at 
pee a \ Mi our expense—ask us how! 
| 





61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN, NY. 


Er | | 











SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 


Warehouses and Salesrooms at 
GREENVILLE, S. C.; PATERSON, N. J. 
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Mill News—Continued 


broken during a severe hail storm re- 
cently. 


[ILADELPHIA, PA. 
corporation has been granted to the 
Schuylkill Plush Co., having a capital 
yf $25,000 of which $2,500 has been paid 

\mong those named in this applica- 
ion were Wm. J. Ambrose, Matthew 
H. McCloskey, Jr., and W. H. Ambrose. 
This concern has started the manufac- 
ture of cotton plushes, being located at 
Main and Harvey Sts., Manayunk. 


A charter of in- 


*PAwTUCKET, R. I. The plant of the 
Iohn West Thread Co. at Pawtucket, 
was sold at public auction on May 13 
under foreclosure proceedings, to Albert 
A, Raphael, 141 Broadway, New York, 
whose bid was $100,000. Mr. Raphael 
is attorney for bondholders of the com- 
pany. The only other bid submitted was 
that of Meyer Levine, of Boston, 
$50,000. 


ProviwENcE, R. I. The B. B. & R 
Knight Corp. has been incorporated 
under State laws to operate the mills 
which are retained under the reorganiza- 
tion plan of the old B. B. & R. Knight. 
Inc While the reorganization was 
under way a new company known as the 
Knight Corp. was chartered to acquire 
all assets of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc. 
The action recently taken changed the 
name from the Knight Corp. to the 
B. B. & R. Knight Corp. Headquarters 
f the reorganized corporation will be 
Providence. At the same time, 
articles of incorporation were also filed 
jor the Knight Finance Corp., whose 
capital consists of 1,000 shares without 
par value, which is to acquire and sell 
some of the mills of the old company. 
The mills to be retained and operated 
by the new company are the Arctic 
Mills at Arctic; Royal Mill, River 
oint; Centerville Cotton Mill, Center- 
ville ' Grant Mills, Providence; White 
Lock Mill, White Rock; Natick Mills, 
Natick, and the Pontiac Bleachery, Pon- 
tiac. The mills to be acquired by the 
Knight Finance Corp. and sold from 
time to time are Clinton Mill, Woon- 
cket; Lippitt Mill, Lippitt; Valley 
Queen Mill, River Point; Dodgeville 
Mill, Dodgeville, Mass.; Hebron Mill, 
Hebronville, Mass., and Manchaug Mill, 
Manchaug, Mass. All of the mills to be 
lisposed of have been closed during the 
ear and the Hebron, Lippitt and 
Manchaug Mills have been dismantled. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 
THOMPSONVILLE, CoNN. The Bigelow- 

tford Carpet Co. is busy installing 
achinery and equipment to meet 
teadily increasing demand for the 
sizes of seamless rugs. This 
inery has been designed by the 
v’s engineers and will require a 
utlay of about $250,000. 


SSVILLE, GA. The Peerless Woolen 
ave nearly completed foundation 
Vor n their mill addition and will 
contract for the building upon the 
of J. L. Hutcheson, president of 
mpany, from Europe. The new 

will house 100 broad looms. 
Sears, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
r in charge 


is the 


WISTON, ME. 


recently 


The Bower Mill 


started the manufacture 


“Indicates previous mention of project. 


of woolen blankets here, is equipped | 
with two sets of cards, two pickers, 24 

92-in. looms and raw stock dyeing equip- 

ment. Product is sold through the Dor- 

man Commission Co., New York. George 

A. Bower is president, and Ernest 

Strauss, treasurer. 


*PITTSFIELD, Mass. The Pontoosuc 
Woolen Mfg. Co. recently completed an 
addition for its carding and spinning de- 
partments at a cost of $100,000. 


*UxpripcG—e, Mass. The new three- 
story addition to the main plant of the | 
Uxbridge Worsted Co., Inc., on Mendon 
St., was publicly dedicated on May 15 
when about 1200 persons, including em- 
ployes of the various plants of the com- 
pany, their families, town officials and 
other guests inspected the palatial quar- 
ters. 


Worcester, Mass 
figured for two new buildings to cost | 
about $150,000 at the Edgeworth Mill | 
division of the M. J. Whittall Associates 
on Brussels St. The largest, which will 
be for storage purposes, will be of rein- 
forced concrete and brick construction, 


Plans are being 





four stories high, 82 x 122 ft., while the 
other will be known as a Permutit build- | 


ing. This will be of brick, mill con- | 

- A z , 
struction, two stories high, 30 x 104 ft. 
The J. D. Leland Co., Boston, is the | 


architect and engineer. 


NeEwarRK, N. J. The 
Felt Co., 
plans for 
$25,000. 


American Hair 
139 Lockwood St., has filed 
a mill addition to cost about 


*NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Co. has awarded a general contract to 
B. M. Higginson, Inc., Newburgh, for 
the construction of its proposed three- 
story addition, 125 x 125 ft., estimated to 
cost $200,000 with equipment. 


The Crex Carpet 


Fact and Gossip 
*DANBURY, CONN. 
Mills were sold May 
Stevens, of this city, 
of $56,000. It is said that reorganization 
will be effected and operations con- 
tinued. H. H. Skerrett, Philadelphia, 
who brought suit against the 
was allowed to buy the 

concern for $2500. 


The Danbury Felt 
13 to Charles W. 


for a consideration 


company 
materials of the 


Worcester, Mass. The Union Textile 
Corp., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000 to succeed the 
Barbara Woolen Co., 122 Gold St., owned | 
by individuals. The incorporators are 
Clair S. Taylor and his brother, Roger 
B. Taylor and Ethel Blumberg, New 
York. The Barbara Woolen Co. was | 
started last year by Viola B. Taylor, wife 
of Clair S. Taylor, the latter being man 
ager and his brother a department man- 
ager. No change in the 
planned by the 


personnel is | 
new corporation 


si ville | 


Worcester, Mass. The 
Woolen Mill Co., a $100,000 corporation 
having gone out of business on cael 
of the withdrawal of the Kaplan inter 
ests, Hyman S. Levy, who was treasurer | 


and manager of the company, 
the plant and will 


has leased 


operate the business 


under the name of the Hillside vo len | 
Mills Co., 1475 Main St. R. A. Illing- 
worth, who was president and superin- 


tendent of the former company, 


tinue with the new company as superin- 
tendent. No other changes : 


by Mr. Levy. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Knit goods, processed 


Oakite Service 
Men, cleaning 
Specialists, are 

located at 


Albany 
Allentown, Pa. 
*Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore 
*Boston 
Bridgeport 
*Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Camden 
Charlotte, N. C. 
*Chicago 
*Cincinnati 
*Cleveland 
*Columbus, O. 
*Dallas 
*Davenport 
*Dayton 
*Denver 
*Des Moines 
*Detroit 
Erie 
Flint, Mich. 
*Grand Rapids 
Harrisburg 
Hartford 
*Indianapolis 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
*Kansas City 
*Los Angeles 
Louisville, Ky. 
*Milwaukee 
*Minneapolis 
*Montreal 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Newark 
New Haven 
*New York 
*Oakland, Cal. 
Philadelphia 
*Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. 
*Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Reading 
*Rochester 
Rockford 
Rock Island 
*San Francisco 
*Seattle 
*St. Louis 
Springfield, Ill. 
Syracuse 
*Toledo 
*Toronto 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Utica 
*Vancouver, B.C. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Worcester 
*Stocks of Oakite 
materials are 
carried in 
— cities. 














OAKITE 


with Oakite, have 
a better Finish 


URNING out better finished 

knit goods of superior qual- 
ity is the constant aim of every 
mill. And quite logically so. 
For fabrics with a soft feel, even 
texture, color and wearing pro- 
perties are the kind of goods 
buyers prefer. 


Here is where Oakite materials and 
methods can help the mill man as 
no other detergent can. For, when 
Oakite is used, the kier boil is more 


uniform. Caustic burns, tendering 
and kier stains are minimized. 
Bleaching is complete. Dyeing is 


not spotty and streaky. Goods are 
softer, and better in appearance. 


Let us send you our booklet “Wet 
Finishing Textiles.” It contains 
much helpful information on the use 
of Oakite as an assist in wet fin- 
ishing operations that is certain to 
interest you. Sent on_ request. 
Write for a copy. 





TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


on ened | Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


\OAKITE IS aaa BY OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO, 


A trustee’s sale | 


42 THAMES ST., NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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What the Winder is doing 
every day 


Speed of Spindle R.P.M. 1450. 
Winding per minute in yards 325. 


60,000 yds. to the lb. 5 thread silk one ounce in yards 
3750. 


Time to wind one ounce 5 thread in minutes (121%). 
One spindle of 9 hrs. run winds lbs. 234. 


One filled cone 5 thread silk, ounces 334 and takes the time 
to complete in minutes, 45. 


For the normal barrel shaped wind if Full Swell will add 
more ounces. 


Time to empty according to the amount of silk will run from 
8 to 14 hours. 


The emulsion control runs up to 65%. 
Always the same amount set for, every minute. 


18 spindle machine will wind in 9 hours of 5 thread silk, 
net 50 Ibs. 


24 spindle machine will wind net 67 lbs. 
27 spindle machine will wind net 75 lbs. 
Allowing for loading and discharge. 


Guaranteed no underwind and reduces seconds and press- 


offs. 


High speed winding reduces cost per spindle and makes 


finer hosiery. 


"| SPOOLERS | 
=), WARPERS 4 


American St. below Lehigh AV.. PHILADELPHIA, 
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Crawford Stop Motion 


for Hosiery Knitters 


Imperfections in plaiting yarns 
are always “nipped in the bud.” 
The Crawford prevents them 
from attacking the needles— it 
simply stops the knitter. 


The Crawford Mfg. Co. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


sIK@ OIL 


for the treatment of gum and Rayon of all 
kinds and natures. For the treatment of 
silk in the throwing, knitting and weaving 
mills of both Rayon and gum silk. 


Every drum is tested before it is shipped 
and must be perfect. It is absolutely uni- 
form and will give the same uniform 
results each and every time, will not de- 
teriorate in any way no matter how long 
it is kept in stock. 


We will ship you prepaid a sample drum 
strictly on approval on request. 


PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL COMPANY 
Third and Dock Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


May 22, 19: 
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Mill News—Continued 


bankruptcy of real estate, machinery 
| equipment of Lehigh Spinning Co., 
renton Ave. & Rush St.,_ spinners 
woolen and merino yarns, will be held 
the premises, May 24, at 10 a. m, 
der the auspices of Samuel T. Free- 
in & Co., auctioneers. Sale is to be 
eld by direction of L. Leroy Deininger, 
the U. S. Court. 


istee and District 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 
loRRINGTON, Conn. The Severin Mfg. 


( will begin work at once on a two- 
tory brick addition, 40x 70 it. 
*Virta Rica, Ga. The Villa Rica 


Mills, Inc., which recently took over the 
Villa Rica Hosiery Mills, will build a 
one-story, 38 x 40 ft. extension to the 
plant and install additional latch needle 
knitting machines and loopers. 


Irvincton, N. J. Satisiactory pro- 
gress is reported on the construction of 
the new mill of the Arrow Silk Hosiery 
Co., of Newark, N. J., at 367-381 Coit 
St., Irvington. The new mill will be 
two stories and basement, 50 x 200 ft., 
reinforced concrete with brick exterior, 
and will cost $120,000. New machinery, 
which is on order, will be 
before the old machinery is 
moved from Newark. The company ex- 
pects to be all settled in its new plant in 
November. 


erected in 
August, 


Fort Prain, N. Y. The O'Day Tex- 
tile Mills, manufacturers of jersey silk, 
milanese glove silk, etc., have taken over 
extra space in the Moyer Building and 
installed additional new equipment 


BuRLINGTON, N. C. The new hosiery 
mill for the production of men’s half 
hose to be established in the Fondville 
Bldg. on North Main St. will be known 

the Perfection Hosiery Mills, Inc. 

company is capitalized at $50,000. 
Shoffner is president and Clifton 
Elder, treasurer. 
15 ribbers, 24 


knitting 


One sewing machine, 
loopers and 85 circular 
machines will be installed for 
operations which are expected to 
egin June 1 


initial 


Roxporo, N.C. O. B. McBroom will 
tart operation of his mill about June 1 

der the name of Person Hosiery Mill. 
It will be equipped with two loopers and 
15 circular knitting machines for the 

duction of ladies’ 260 needle hos¢ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Artcraft Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Erie Ave. and Amber 
Street, manufacturers of full-fashioned 

siery, have awarded contract to Wm. 
Steele & Sons Co., 219 N. Broad St., 

chitects and engineers, for the erection 

t a manufacturing building at M. Street 

ith of Torredale Ave., which will cost 

$57,000. This supercedes previous plans 

is concern announced early this year 

the contemplated construction of a 

w mill to have been built at Kensington 
e., north of Carey St. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Co-Ed Knitting 
fills, will shortly occupy the new addi- 
which has been constructed adjoin- 
their present plant. The new mill 
more than $50,000 to erect and was 

ilt by Geo. Kessler Construction Co., 
ng located at Fairhill and Courtland 
Full-fashioned machinery will be 
talled in the new mill doubling their 
rmer capacity. The company is well 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


sold ahead until late in June, running 
shifts at present. 


two 


*SpRING City, Pa. Construction 1s 
progressing on a three story addition to 
the plant of the Schuylkill Valley Mills, 
Inc., manufacturers of — full-fashioned 
hosiery. The work is in charge of 
Frederick A. Muhlenberg, architect, and 
the contract is in the hands of the White 
Construction Co., of New York Phe 
additional building will be 83 x 90 it 
with a wing 30 x 18 ft. c 
with the present building. 


mnecting it 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The Nick-A 
Jack Hosiery Mills will be enlarged by 
the immediate construction of an addi 
tion, 59 x 119 ft., half of which will be 
two stories high. The new building will | 
provide additional facilities for the loop 
ing and finishiifg departments. It 


cost approximacly $22,000 


Fact and Gossip 

San Francisco, Car. The ] J 
Pfister Knitting Co., San Francisco, has 
been formed with a capital of $100,000), 
to establish and operate a local mill. 
The company is headed by J. J. Pfister, 
Albert Gruninger and P. J. Treanor, all 
of San Francisco. 


. ae . ; ey 
Utica, N. Y Che Utica Knitting Co. | 
has taken over the business and_ plant | 
of the Binghamten Underwear Co. at | 


Binghamton, N. Y. The 


Binghamton 


plant has a capacity of 1200 doz. gar- | 
ments weekly 

BURLINGTON, N. ( It is reported 
that L..C. Chrisman, of the Whitehead 


Hosiery Mills, of this cit 
are planning to open a new 
mill here, for the production of 


y, and associates, 
hosiery 


Tancy 








hosiery, and that they will start with 
40 standard hosiery machines 
SILK 

New Construction and Additions 

PATERSON, N. J. The May Silk Co., 
Inc., has been chartered with authorized 
capital of $50,000, to manutacture broad 
silks. The new company plans to begin 
production at 99 Cliff St. about June 
1, equipped with 160 spindles and 24 
looms. Jacob Shmulewitz is pre sident, 


and Jacob Kivaiko, treasurer 


Pompton Lakes, N. J | Artisti 
Weaving Co. will take bids at once for 
the construction of a one-story mill ad- 
dition, 30x 130 ft., estimated to cost 
close to $65,000, with equipment Fe 


Holt, 134 Market St., 


is architect. 


*NewTon, N. C. Warlick 
the new silk weaving 


let contract for all 


Paterson N J | 


Mfg. Co. 


mill here, has 


electrical equipment 


and its installation to R. H. Bouligny, 
Inc., contracting electrical engineers, 
Charlotte, N. C 

BETHLEHEM, Pa. M. E. Keely, here- 


tofore general superintendent at the 
local plant of the Lehigh Valley Silk 
Mills, has formed a new company to be 
known as the Keely Silk Throwing Co 
and plans for the early establishment of 
a new plant 


*FEaston, Pa. The Gunning Silk Co. 
will soon begin the construction of a} 
one-story addition to its local mill, to 
be 118x169 ft. for which a general | 
contract recently has been let to Bech- | 
tel & Bechtel, Easton. The Ballinger 
Co., Philadelphia, is architect 











HE PRESTIGE of 


a baseball staris not. 
dimmed by a few errors. 


Butthe stars of the latch 
needle world must per- 
form perfectly. — 


A standard made possi- 
ble by Torrington 
precision methods. _— 






The red box 
with the 
label 


green 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES 


BARKER &@ ¢ LT t FABRICANTES UNID6 
144 W. 22N TREE 64 CALLE BELGRANO 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BUENOS AIRE 










HE TORRINGTON COMPANY ' 
ERRY AND JUNIPER 4 
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DIFFERENT IN 
WHAT IT DOES 








This Standard Type H-2F-F 
Hosiery Machine produces a com- 
bination of either continuous or 
intermittent tuck stitch vertical 
stripes with any combination of 
horizontal stripes. It is a Two 
Feed Machine and has all the re- 
finements of design and construc- 
tion that you naturally expect in a 
“Standard.” Information on re- 


quest. 





STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


1015 JAMES BUILDING, CHATTANOOGA, TENN 


























Watch This Space | 


for | 
Announcement 


of our 


No. 20 
Automatic Build 


Cop Winder 


OSWALD | 


LEVER 


CO., INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Est. 1880 


11th & Cambria Sts. Near No. Phila. Station 
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SILK GOODS MARKETS 





Report Better Sales 
in Broadsilk Market 


Pick-up in Business Since First 
of May with Retailers Buy- 
ing in Better Fashion 
silk manufacturers were of the 
opinion that business had picked up 
somewhat, recently, despite the fact 
that cheap offerings continue to afflict 
the market. Goods appeared to be 
moving in better volume and best of 
all prices in many directions were 
firmer. It would be difficult for one 
to point out just where the basis for 
the improvement lay, but more confi- 
dent buying on the part of retailers 
from the middle western and south- 
ern districts had quite a bit to do 
with it. When all is said and done 
it is when a deluge of goods is thrown 
on the market that things are at their 
worst and as a general rule raw silk 
prices and sentiment at their lowest 

ebb 
Cantons are being used largely at 
the present and will appear in many 
fall qualities. Satin canton is of 
course pretty nearly a sure bet and 
even plain cantons are being put into 
work by many mills. For the coat 
trade canton failles are being offered. 
Georgettes continue to move in large 
volume despite the pessimistic utter- 
ances of certain factors. These lat- 
ter have been counseling caution in 
the matter of sheer crepes with the 
view of preventing any large over- 
production. At various times in the 
past month or two rumors have gone 
around the market that georgettes 
offered cheaply—and 
cheaply these days means at consider- 
able sacrifice—by certain large ope- 
When traced to their origin 
it was found that a few small lots of 
imperfect goods had been sold below 
the market, a thing that is done right 
long in good markets and bad. But 
with conditions in their present sensi- 
t these few pieces in the 
ng grew to thousands of pieces. 
In the georgettes — sell 
Ireely and at fair prices. Wide prints, 
ver. cannot be spoken so well of. 
lt is reported that they are being dis- 
posed of to dress manufacturers who 
are making them up into garments to 
retail at $5.00. Just what this means 
to the manufacturer is better appre- 
1 by examining the 


were being 


rators 


1VéE mood 


1 
tel] 


meantime 


“Business 

es” columns of the daily paper. 

cutting-up trades have turned 

© thumbs down on the wide goods 

ise of the fact that they give a 

ndous impetus to home dress- 

g. Simple styles in 54-inch 

g made it too easy for any woman 

ike up her own dresses at home. 

mbat this cutters have discon- 

| the wide goods and have signi- 

their intention of elaborating 
lresses for the coming fall. 





SILK SITUATION AT A GLANCE 


Still rather large but liquidation 


pro- 


Stocks smaller; prices steady. 


PRODUCTION: Being curtailed. 
DEMAND: Improving. 
STOCKS: 

ceeds. 
RAW SILK: 
SENTIMENT: 


Improving, firmness 


in raw silk and 


better movement of goods helps. 


ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
(Week ending May 18) 


1926 
High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
3934 31 Belding Heminway Co. 200 31% 31 31 
327% 127% Century Ribbon Mills 100 13 13 13 
4754 34% Julius Kayser & Co. 900 35 3414 3414 
284% 17 H. R. Mallinson & Co. 1,400 18% 17 17 
22 12% Van Raalte & Co. 200 1414 1334 133% 





Improving Tussah Silk Worms 
in North Carolina 

Oak-fed silkworms, producers of 
tussah silk, have been so carefully 
studied and raised at Chefoo in north 
China, that the percentage of disease 
in the stock for the last two vears has 
been reduced to about 2%, according 
to information received by The Silk 
Association of America. 

These noteworthy results have been 
achieved on silk plantations under the 
direction of the Silk Improvement 
Commission of Chefoo after a pro 
gram of research and experimentation 
covering the last five years. Chefoo 
is located in northern Shantung, the 
main province producing tussah. 

Rearing the wild oak silkworm pre 
sents many more difficulties than rear- 
ing the domestic silkworm, according 
to A. Sugden, administrator of the 
commission. In space requirements 
alone, the wild silkmoth offers a de- 
cided disadvantage over the domestic, 
as the wild silkmoth measures from 
4 to 6 inches across the wings, while 
the domestic measures about an inch 
and a half. In cultivating thousands 
of silkmoths, this difference in size is 
an important factor. Wild silkmoths 
also require much more careful at- 


tention in rearing than the domestic 
species as they refuse to remain under 
shelter, and are exposed to the rav- 
ages of the elements and their en- 
emies. 

Diseases among these insects can 
only be guarded against by strength- 
ening the constitution of the stock, and 
this has been one of the objectives of 
the commission, which, it is believed, 
has been in large part accomplished 
The new stock has also been found to 
be largely free from the tendency to 
disease. 

The growth of the Commission’s 
work in the production of disease-free 
and superior tussah eggs is shown in 
the fact that the spring harvest yielded 
250,000 cocoons, or. over eight times 
There 
are now five tussah cocoon raising 
stations directed by the commission on 
plantations inland in growing centers. 


as many as the previous year. 


Fort Pratn, N. Y. The Amidon 
Day Textile Mills have filed notice 
with the State Department of a change 
in corporate name to the O’Day Textile 
Mills, Inc. 

Paterson, N. J. The Shindel Silk 
Corp. has acquired a dye plant at Pater- 
son and is operating it in conjunction 
with its mill at Mount Carmel, Pa 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Best No. 1/X Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C.I. F. New York 


1530 Yen 
477% 
$5.81 


Erratic movement in the Yokohama continued to reflect the 


uncertainty that attends the present situation. 


On May 13 


and 14 prices rose sharply to 1570 Yen for Best No. 1/X, a 


rise of 70 Yen. 


for this advance, 3,500 bales being taken by exporters. 
quotations declined again as buying fell off at the higher levels. 
By the end of the period 40 Yen of the rise had been cancelled 
but transactions in the open market increased as the drop 
progressed. For the full week, 7,700 bales were bought. Can- 
ton was firm with buyers operating for both Europe and 


America. 
| 14/16 grade to 990 Mex. 


Heavy transactions on May 13 paved the way 


Later 


A 20 Mex. Dollar advance was paid bringing the 








Raw Silk Irreeular 
o 


Market Fluctuates in Erratic Man- 
ner, but Spot Silks Remain Firm 

he raw silk market continued to 
fluctuate in a highly erratic manner, 
a sharp rally being followed by fur- 
ther irregularity. Prices around New 
York, however, while reflecting the 
moods of the individual houses ap- 
peared on the whole to be definitely 
improved. A much better demand 
from the broadsilk trade was in evi- 
dence and these buyers were more 
willing to pay asking prices and less 
inclined to shop around. Spot silk 
in 13/15 and odd sizes commanded as 
for some time past full quotations 
with many houses out of spot silk en- 
tirely. 

Cantons were firm with the New 
Style 14/15 grade held at the end of 
the week at $4.50. Stocks of Canton 
around the market appear to be get- 
ting smaller due to the increased use 
over the past month or so. The profit 
taking noted last week was not in evi- 
dence, sellers asking full replacement 
costs. Tussah was another grade that 
was firmer. Buying of thrown tussah 
has been going on for several weeks 
and prices have advanced roc a pound. 
Prices are as follows: 


(") days ba 
Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra ] l $6 50 
ipan Filature, Crack Double Extra 1 l 6 25 
“ilature, Double Extra 13/1 6 05 


I 

pan Filatu Best X 1 » 
ipan Filature, X 13/15 » 90 
ipan Filature, Best No. 1/X 13/15 5 85 
Canton Filature, New Style 14/16 4 55 
Canton Filature New Style 20/22 410 
italian Grand Extra Classical iy 6 40 

Tsatlee Rereel Blue Dragon and Flying 
Horse’ 4 40 
I ih Filature, eight cocoon 2% 


Cotton Industry in France Re- 
ported Active 

Wasuincron, D. C.—The cotton 
industry in all districts of France was 
very active during April, according 
to a cable received by the Department 
of Commerce from Assistant Com- 
mercial Attache Raymond C. Miller, 
at Paris. 

The spinners at Epinal and Alsace 
are active on foreign orders and many 
mills are booked through October; 
and, while the spinners in Normandy 
and Lille are refusing distant orders, 
owing to the uncertainty of raw-ma- 
terial prices, they have sufficient or- 
ders for the next few months. The 
yarn prices in Normandy and Lille 
registered a 5% increase during April, 
and the prices of finished products are 
rising. 


Toronto, OntT., CANADA. 


the amount of work now coming in 
from the Canadian textile mills for the 
laboratory operated by the Canadian 
Woolen & Knit Goods Manufacturers’ 
Association, new and larger: quarters 
have been secured at Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto, to which the laboratory has 
been moved. 


Owing to 
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; insures the demand for your product : 
31"~300 Needle—70 gauge; Heel reduced in size : 
High spliced heel and double sole reduced in proportion, making a narrow . 

stocking over the instep and foot. The machine} embodies all the reg- 





ular features of{the Model K, including fashion seam and fashion marks. 


6stablished 1865 
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366 Broadway | New York 
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KNIT GOODS MARKET 





llosiery Better But 
Still Holds Quiet 


Advance in Raw Silk was Pre- 
dicted by a Few—TInfants’ 
Socks for 1927 Shown? 
Nothing has occurred to break the 
monotony of routine trading in prac- 
tically all branches of the hosiery 
market. Warmer weather continues 
to give a better tone to a number of 
sections of the seamless market, but 
business is not active. The wise sell- 
ing agent has resigned himself to a 
period of quiet for some months to 
come, or until all present price un- 

certainties are cleared up. 

Jobbers continue to press for 
lower prices. Under current condi- 
tions it is only natural for them to 
confine their operations strictly to ab- 
solute nearby requirements. Until 
more stability is established in raw 
materials there can be no intelligent 
expectation of a material change in 
the present state of affairs. 


Raw Silk Stronger 

For reasons which have been out- 
lined in this column a few shrewd 
judges of the raw silk market 
prophesied several weeks ago that 
this market had seen its low for the 
year, or at least for a number of 
months to come, It may be a little 
premature to say that they were right, 
but they certainly have the better of 
the argument so far. 

A majority of the selling trade still 
holds to the viewpoint that raw silk 
is in for a considerable further drop, 
and the recent rise has not budged 
them from this position. They say 
that the improvement in the broad- 
silk market is more talked about than 
actual; that the liquidation of some 
stocks does not lift the depression 
that has hung over this market for 
months. 

There seems to be merit in the con- 
tention of raw silk interests that, 
from the standpoint of economic 
theory, their merchandise at less than 
50% over its average pre-war price 
has gone through more drastic read- 
justment than any other textile raw 
material and cannot permanently go 
much lower until other raw material 
prices work down to an appreciably 
lower level. 

No Developments on Rayon 

‘he time when prices for third- 
uarter deliveries of rayon would 
rmally be announced has already 
passed, and no further statement has 
me from the important rayon yarn 
uses. The pessimists have pointed 

that the recent announcement of 
ze domestic producers that they 

cipated no reduction in their 
prices left the way open for a change 
price as late as June 30, effective 
y I. 
The 





J 


idea is gradually gaining 





ground, however, that large rayon 
manufacturers meant exactly what 
they said a short time ago, and that 
there will be no reduction in prices 
on their product for delivery during 
July, August and September. 





| Hosiery Notes 





Good business, and in some 
excellent business, continues to be re 
ceived on men’s the 
standpoint of a houses 
handling a 


cases 


From 
number of 


fancies. 


wide range of merchan- 
dise they stand out as about the only 
really satisfactory the 
seamless market. 

* * * 


division of 


It is reported that in one or two 
instances lines of infants’ socks for 
1927 have already been shown to a 
few of the larger operators. Distinc- 
tive novelty lines are expected to re- 
ceive a fair share of early business 
this year as usual, but from all indi- 
cations it will be a slow season on 
the general run of this type of mer- 
chandise. ee 


Wool goods as a class continue 
more than seasonably quiet, but every 
once in a while commission houses 
report the receipt of an initial order 
which should have been placed five 
or six months ago. 

es oe 

Talk about immediate reductions 
in full fashioned silk prices has died 
down, it being obvious that nothing 
of the kind may be expected from 
representative mills selling the job- 
bing trade. Experienced men antici- 
pate a reduction averaging soc on de- 
liveries of full fashioned goods from 
July through December. 

e + © 

A slightly better tone is reported 
on seamless staples in important sec 
tions of the selling market, but in no 
quarter is the improvement described 
more enthusiastically than “slight.” 
Jobbers want only immediate delivery 
merchandise and are unwilling to take 
a chance for even a short 
ahead, as a general rule. 

* * * 


distance 


Further developments in  rayon- 
boot goods for women are nil. Rep- 
resentative selling agents declare that 
interest in these goods is at the low- 
est point they have seen it within re- 
cent years. 


Quaker  Hos- 


PHILADELPHTA, PA, 
iery Co., 22nd & Lehigh Ave., full- 
fashioned silk hosiery manufacturers 
have their newly equipped dye-house, 


which is located on the seventh floor of 
their plant, in operation. They have 
have also started to install additional 
machinery in the space in this building 
formerly occupied by the Alberta Knit- 
ting Mills and the Climax Bathing Suit 
Co., these companies having moved to 
their new mill at Third and Westmore- 
land Sts. 


Constructive 
Outerwear 
10-11-12 

An interesting program for the an- 
nual convention of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Association at 
Milwaukee, June 10-11-12 
practically completed. The 
sessions of the convention § will 
held at the Hotel Pfister, as an 
nounced, and it is expected that the 
attendance will be thoroughly repre 
sentative of the industry. 

E. T. Pickard, chief of the Textile 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Do 
mestic 


Program for 
Convention June 


has been 
business 


be 


Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, will be Secretary Hoover's 
representative at the convention, and 
will deliver a personal message from 
Mr. Hoover to the convention. In ad 
dition to the previously announced 
speakers, Senator Lenroot and Frank 
Carney, of the National Association 
of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers, a 
representative of the Federal Trade 
Commission will address the conven- 
tion. 

A constructive program for reor- 
ganization of the association will be 
presented. The plan as outlined will 
provide for direct membership in the 
national association, instead of in dis- 
trict associations, as at present, and a 
scientific assessment of dues. The 
present form of district associations 
will be maintained, however. A new 
constitution and by-laws will be pre- 
sented for adoption. 

Recommended standard measure- 
ments for shaker sweaters will be 
brought up for adoption, as well as a 
standard form of contract for the 
purchase of worsted and woolen yarns 
which has been worked out by a joint 
committee of knitters and spinners. 
The Trade Practices Committee of 
the association will present its report 
regarding proper relationship between 


outerwear manufacturers and_ their 
customers. 
Making stability its keynote, the 


Milwaukee meeting promises to be the 
most constructive one ever held by the 
National Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion. 


United Sales Conference 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Twelve 
representatives of Amory, Browne & 
Co. of New York, sales agents for 
the United Hosiery Mills of this city, 
spett three days in the city this week. 
The representatives went over the 
spring 1927 hosiery line of the local 
mills. Joseph Zens, manager of the 
United Mills, states that novelties in 
bright colors will again be featured 
for late fall and early spring. 


Hosoken, N. J. The United States 
Testing Co., New York, has filed plans 
for alterations and improvements in its 
recently acquired building at 1415 Park 
Ave., to cost about $14,000. 


Spring, 1927 Lines 
Should Open Late 


Some Selling Agents Feel Road 
‘Trips Before Labor Day Will 
be Useless 
A quickening of interest in light- 
weight underwear is the natural result 
of more Better 
business is reported by representative 
selling offices in the New York mar- 
ket handling light-weight lines, al- 
though it is not claimed in any section 


seasonable weather. 


that this business is heavy. 

Heavy-weights as a class continue 
dull and Many jobbers are 
convinced that prices will be lower 
this summer on heavy-weights but 
manufacturers and their agents insist 
that reductions from present quota- 
tions will not be made. 


liteless. 


Business on women’s rayon under- 
garments holds up exceptionally well, 
and it continues to be the feature of 
the trading being done by a number 
of houses. This branch of the mar- 
ket has been affected to a much small- 
er extent than has rayon hosiery by 
the irregularities in rayon yarn prices, 
which is an excellent example of the 
difference betwen a business which is 
supported by a growing consumer de- 
mand and one which has had a con- 
siderable portion of its outlets taken 
away from it. 


Preach Late Opening 


All market discussion of the coming 
opening of light-weights for the 1927 
season emphasizes the point that 
prices should not be quoted for the 
new season until considerably later 
than usual. Some mill representatives 
are of the opinion that it will do them 
no good to go on the road with their 
new lines of spring goods until after 
Labor Day. 


It is recognized that some sort of 
action must be taken on prices by the 
time out-of-town jobbers come to the 
market in numbers, but in this connec- 
tion it is interesting to know that no 
regular meeting of the Jobbers Asso- 
ciation of Knit Goods Buyers is 
scheduled for this summer, although 
the probabilities are that a special 
meeting in New York will be called. 

It is likely that this meeting will not 
be held until some time after Aug. 1 
this year, which means that the big 
movement of jobbers to the market 
will not come until then. If the open- 
ing of spring goods can be delayed 
until August it will be an excellent 
thing for the business, in the opinion 
of the majority. 


Underwear Notes 





The Utica Knitting Co. has taken 
over the management of the Bing- 
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You buy 
Wildman 
service 
with 
Wildman 


machinery 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, ‘The 
Science of Knitting.’’ Price $2.00. 


| SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


hamton Underwear Corp., Bingham- 
t N. Y. and will market the entire 
output of 1,200 dozen nainsook gar- 
ments weekly. 


K *K * 
eports ot cut prices on better 


de balbriggans are heard around 


= oq 


the low- 
unable to 
two to three 


can be 


market. Good mills in 


d bal 


yromise 


continue 
deliveries for 


division 


—= oO 


weeks ahead, and, so far as 
learned, there has been no price cut 
ting on this type of merchandise. 
kK *k x 
One well known manufacturer of 
nainsooks has already circularized his 
trade with ‘prices on 1927 nainsooks. 
Majority that this par- 
ticular firm is a little premature. 
* * * 


opinion is 


It is understood that business has 
been booked by a mill in the South on 
the so-called army shirt at $2.75. This 
garment is understood to weigh ap- 
proximately 4% lbs. 

* * x 

Representative handlers of women’s 
rayon undergarments report a steady, 
increasing demand for these goods, 
notwithstanding price irregularities 
and pessimistic comments from the 
highbrows among retailers. The dif- 
ficulties involved in handling this type 
of merchandise as a jobbing proposi- 
tion are well recognized, but the fact 
remains that it is being done. 

* * * 

It develops that the official explana- 
tion of the cut in price of 10% re 
cently made by what is generally re 
garded as the largest manufacturer of 
knitted rayon fabrics in this country 
is that foreign yarn has been substi- 
tuted for the product of American 
rayon manufacturers which was for- 
merly used exclusively. 

x *« * 


| heard in. selling 


circles about the desirability of de 


ilk is already 


light-weights for 
Raw 


layed openings of 


next vear as long as_ possible. 


1 conditions being what they 
are it is felt that there is little likeli 
hood of obtaining decent initial busi- 
ness on knitted light-weights if lines 
are opened at the usual time this sum- 
lt 


met Phere will be much more of this 


ee eae ie : : Sears, 
kind of talk during the next month o1 


Durham Color Bulletin 


he May hosiery color bulletin of 


the Durham Hosiery Mills, Dept. 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co., 


Says! 
‘Silk hosiery sales throughout the 
United States, together with a care- 
ful study of demand in New York and 
other style centers, indicate that the 
following ten colors will be in great- 
e lemand during Mav: 1. Cham- 

ne; 2. Black; 3. White; 4. Flesh; 
(Sunset); 6. Mauve Taupe 
se Grey); 7. Moonlight; 8. 


q ‘each 


hed tt om € 


ch Nude (Woodland Rose); 9. 

ie Fox; 10. Toast (Bran).” 
his color bulletin continues: 
iy shades continue to enjoy in- 
Creasing popularity both here and 


abroad Reports from the Riviera 


1 


} 
the gravs to be 


show ' gaining. In 
Paris Moonlight is reported to be the 
sinart color.” 


Considerable Call for 
Cheap Bathing Suits 


Jobbers, as Usual, Want Some- 
thing They Cannot Get— 
Higher Priced Suits 
\With the exception of considerable 
interest in quick deliveries of cheap 
bathing suits there is not much indi- 
cation of activity in any branch of 
the knitted outerwear business. An 
duplicate drifts in on 
staple sweaters; fair interest is re 
ported here and there on novelty 
crickets, but on the whole the market 

remains quiet. 
The interest of a 


occasional 


number of job- 
bers in cheap bathing suits is a little 
surprising to most sellers. It will be 
that an excellent early 
done on this 
merchandise shortly after the opening 
of the best 
in this class having sold up and 
withdrawn their lines within a 
paratively few weeks. 

Heavy initial business of this sort 
usually means light and late dupli 
cates. That this has not been the case 
this vear seems to attest not only 
the salability of these goods, | 
also to an expanding market. 

On high priced suits the story is 
slightly different, and in 
sections there is plenty of merchan 
dise available for 
Generally speaking, however, this 
branch of the i | 
shape, and warm weather earl 


remembered 


business was type of 


last vear, several known 


mills 


com- 


numerous 
quick delivery 
business is in goo 


Tune should mean a satisfactory st 


for the 1927 season. 


\ burst of activity is expected 
noveltie 


develop in spring 


1 1.1 1 - t ] 
month, although if 1s now too 

- ‘ ’ +1 4 1 1 
make up for the volume 1 1< eR) 
Ost because ot cool weather 


Action in. staple sweat 
expected until out tl 


1 


July. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills Con- 


ference 

Fxecutives of the Tantzen WK1 
Mills. Portland. Oregon, have bee 
in session in that citv, conferris 
sales plans, advertising prospect 
other matters Officers and allied 


terests sitting in the conterence were 
T \ 


1 r r\ | 
etary \ 


co 
Care.“ Jantzen, sec 


7Zehntbauer, 


bauer, \ ice 


president; G. R 


president: Mitchell Heine 





mann, general mana; in 

of sales; F. J. Lindemar me 
chant of Honolulu, handling the ] 
zen lines; R. F. Brown, export 
ager; A. J. Cormack, credit manage 
A. C. Cohen, president of the Tant 
zen Knitting Mills of Canada; Fred 


erick Seid of the Botsford-( 
tine Advertising company; ] 
son, treasurer of Jantzen Knitting 
Mills: and A. B. Busch, sales 

ager for the company 


. \* 
in Leu 











Paramount Progress 


The 
more firmly than ever before, the Superiority and Efficiency 
of the PARAMOUNT METHOD for correct hosiery dry 


ing and finishing. 


increasing number of Paramount Users establishes 


One of the important factors in’ deter- 
mining Paramount Supremacy is the constant improvement 
effectively fill 
requirements of discriminating hosiery manufacturers. 


of Paramount Equipment to 


more the 


We are now in a position to furnish on either a salc or 
the NEW PARAMOUNT ALL-METAL 
TABLE with ANGLE-BASE. ATTACHMENTS, plus an 
improved and different principle in Low Pressure Steam 
operation. 


rental basis, 


This NEW TABLE is made entirely of metal and the 
troughs are constructed from smooth, highly-polished 
aluminum. Aluminum is non-absorbent and tarnish-proof, 


which permits changing from colored to bleached goods by 
simply wiping out the troughs. All edges are rounded and 
there are no corners or pockets to collect dirt. The possi 


bility of THREAD PULLING is positively eliminated. 


The ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENT allows the operative 
to see both sides of the stocking without moving the form 
It facilitates and simplifies both boarding and stripping and 
promotes Quality Work. 


The new Circulating System provides for uniform heating 
at all times, with unusually low steam pressure. 
will be pleased to furnish further 


Upon request, we 


particulars. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets, 


Chicago, Ill. 

















New York Sales and Show Rooms 
350 Broadway, New York 
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Are You Acquainted with Split-Foot Hosiery ? 


If you are not acquainted with the Split-Foot Product and the ex- 
pectant results of your hosiery are smoothness, flexibility, style, comfort 


and long efficient life, then it is to your advantage to investigate the 
features illustrated. 


These features are only accessible in_ the 
“BANNER” Split-Foot machines. 


hosiery made with 


eel 


HEMPHILL 





MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Southern Office 


Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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Rayon Laundering 


Syecessful Methods Announced 
»y National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers 

~uccessful methods of laundering 
ra-on dress goods, knitted fabrics and 
st ckings which are expected to result 
in the saving of millions through the 
oper handling of such materials in 
power laundries are announced by the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. : 

Following an investigation which 
has extended over a period of several 
months the association has developed 
what has been found to be a “satis- 
factory washroom procedure and 
washroom formula” which is being 
sent to laundries throughout the 
country. 

Russell T. Fisher, secretary of the 
association, in his report on the sub- 
ject. gives the following as the result 
of the research work carried on in co- 
operation with the Pilgrim Laundry 
and Cotton Research Company: 

“Practically all of the woven fab- 
rics showed an appreciable but not 
serious loss in strength in the rayon 
yarns after one washing. Continued 
washings in most cases did not cause 
further loss. The strength of the cot- 
ton yarns decreased practically the 
same amount as rayon. 

“The construction of the fabric or 
whether the rayon is in the warp or 
filling apparently has little effect on 
the strength of the rayon in launder- 
ing. Shirtings with a stripe formed 
by long rayon floats laundered equally 
as well as fabrics made with rayon 
yarn bound in at every pick. 

“Knitted fabrics made from rayon 
can be successfully laundered. 

“Woven and knitted fabrics can be 
most successfully pressed when in a 
damp condition. 

‘The rapid growth in the use of 
rayon yarns, either alone or in com- 
bination with cotton yarns in the 
manufacture of fabrics, has created 
many serious problems due to the lack 
of any very definite knowledge of the 
properties of the rayon yarns,” said 
Mr. Fisher. “One of the problems of 
importance to the manufacturer, al- 

ugh only affecting him indirectly, 
is been the laundering of garments 
ontaining rayon yarns. In the past 
e failure of rayon yarns in launder- 
ing has been fairly frequent and the 

ise for the failure has usually been 
viven as poorly manufactured cloth. 


+ 


“+O 


Through the interest of several 
s 19 samples of fabrics made in 
t of rayon yarns, six samples of 
m hosiery, three samples of knit 
lerwear made wholly of rayon and 
sample of underwear made of part 
tton and part rayon were subjected 
tests in which the results were 
termined after one, five, 10 and 20 
shings.” 

he washroom procedure for power 
ndries which was found to be most 
tisfactory is as follows: (1) cold 
se five minutes, 40 gallons of water 
60 degrees; (2) cold break five 
nutes, 40 gallons water at 85 de- 
ees, six ounces of sodium _ bicar- 
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bonate; (3) first soap five minutes 40 
gallons of water at 120 degrees, three 
ounces 92 per cent neutral tallow 
soap; (4) second soap 15 minutes, 40 
gallons of water, 140 degrees, five 
ounces 92 per cent neutral tallow 
soap, three ounces soda; (5) third 
soap five minutes 40 gallons of water 
at 140 degrees, two ounces 92 per cent 
neutral tallow soap; (6) first rinse 
five minutes 40 gallons of water at 
140 degrees; (7) second rinse five 
minutes 40 gallons of water at 140 
degrees; (8) third rinse five minutes 
40 gallons of water at 100 decreasing 
to 70 degrees; (9) fourth rinse three 
minutes 40 gallons of water at 70 
degrees; (10) extract and dry. 


Cooperation with Grower 
(Continued from page 63) 


duced anywhere. My argument is for 
pure bred, uniform varieties, well 
handled and discriminatingly bought 
and shipped, and this argument ap- 
plies to every section of the belt. My 
experience of about thirty years in 
the cotton business, however, leaves 
not the slightest doubt in my mind 
that the eastern cotton States can raise 
and, with the intelligent cooperation 
of the members of this organization 
and of our mills, will soon be raising 
a vast amount of as good cotton as is 
produced anywhere. 

As long as the mills buy their cot- 
ton in the West without investigation 
of the present and possible local 
sources of supply and as long as there 
is no discriminating system of buying 
in primary cotton markets, and as 
long as mills and buyers have no ade- 
quate conception of the principles of 
seed selection which must be constant- 
ly utilized if we are to improve our 
crop and maintain a high standard of 
excellence, we are going to have the 
same distressing conditions as at 
present. 

Industry’s Greatest Needs 

I want to make the suggestion to 
our association that it do not ad- 
journ without taking some effective 
steps for the improvement of the in- 
dustry upon which we depend for a 
living. I suggest that our members 
be requested to commit themselves. 

First: To promote the buying of 
cotton from growers on a fair basis 
for both grade and staple, and, 

Second: To encourage in every pos- 
pisble way the planting of pure-bred 
productive varieties of such lengths 
and characters as are required by our 
mills. 

I would further suggest that this 
association appoint a committee to 
make a thorough study of the prob- 
lems of production and quality. This 
committee should report annually its 
recommendations as to what the asso- 
ciation and its individual members can 
do for the improvement of the indus- 
try to the end that it may be made 
more profitable to ourselves and to 
our clients, the growers and the mills. 

Until some such steps are taken, | 
predict that the quality and character 
of the crop will show little or no im 
provement and that the business of 
handling the crop will continue to 
drift out of our hands. 
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Service 
Plus 
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IDDEN in a machine part there often lies far 
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more than is visible to the naked eye—the 
factor of 
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“service,” which is the final answer of 


the value of that part. 
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Realizing this, the H. Brinton Company decided 
long ago to build “service plus” into their machines. 


To accomplish this we operate our own foundry, 
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for we required better than run of foundry castings 
in Brinton Machines. 

















We maintain and operate an 
unusually large and high grade machine shop. Our 
machine parts are finished and fitted to thousandths 
of an inch and no process in their making is left to 
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chance. Service plus is a factor in Brinton machines. 
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The result of this policy 


chines have achieved world-wide popularity. 


ts that Brinton ma- 
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Their services have shown the way to greater 
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economy and lower manufacturing costs in a 
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number of instances 
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H. Brinton Co., Phila., Pa. 
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Mt FOREIGN AGENTS if 
= Great Britain a ~ Laveen Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., 

TT : Co., Ltd., Leicester, E ane 

it Sask pes : Santiago Scotto Swney, Melbourne. 
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Galeno Guemes, Mareno 1756 
Casella Correo 662, , Buenos 
Aires, Argentine Republic. 


Elbrook Inc., 


Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 


China and Japan: 
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How White 
1s a Hounds Tooth’? 
As permanently white as goods 


processed with Solozone 


(A permanent white without weakening, 
soft, odorless and elastic) 


Send for 


any of these interesting 
Pach beis to process sample lots 


We are equipped 


. . of any size 
‘*Make your own Liquid Peroxide Ps 


Bi under mill conditions 
‘*Efficient and Economical Bleaching 
and 
‘*The Public want better Bleached 2 
Goods — Where can they get them?”’ instruct the bleacher 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL(, 


713 Sixth Avenue 
New York 
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ginning June or earlier if possible. 
e response to the new prices on 
iched goods is generally reported 
A Constructive Move 
\bout the most significant develop- 
nt which has occurred in the cot- 
business for many years 
the decision made this week at a 
the American Cotton 
facturers Association in Atlanta 


foods 


etng of 


MANCHESTER NEWS BY CABLE 
Manchester, Eng., May 19 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—Market firmer and more settled. Business gradu- 
More anxiety noted regarding 
supplies of coal, and if strike is prolonged, gradual slowing 


ally resuming normal tenor. 


down of production is inevitable. 


to conserve coal supplies. 


Rather larger amount of 
business offering in cloth and fair trade done for India and 
China with moderate support by smaller outlets. Production 
continues irregular, some concerns working only 50% in order 


Index number for the week is 159. 





the selling 


existing between Bliss, 


arrangement heretofore 
Fabyan & Co. 
and the Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
reserved on the floor for the perman- 


Space 1S 


ent display of leading lines handled by 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., but the major 
portion of the space, including the 
show window, is devoted to an exhibi- 
tion of Pepperell products including 
“Tady Pepperell” 
cloths, shirtings, 
ings, and drapery cloth. 


broad- 


sheet- 


7 ; 
sheetings, 


water-proof 





FACTORS 


Being relieved of all 

correspondence re- 

garding transit 

claims means much 
to our clients. 


SILK 
HOSIERY 
WOOLENS 
UNDERWEAR 
COTTON GOODS 
& KINDRED LINES 


a 


Acting for 
Mills, Converters and 
Selling Agents 


Peierls, Buhler «& Conc. 


260~266 Fourth Ave. New York 














Go- 
Special Colors or Shades made to order. New York—Boston 
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TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
FACTORS 
Fifty Union Square 
New York 


a 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


L.F. DOMMERICH& CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 








W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 








Card Stamping Talbot Mills 


and Re pe atl ng NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS ||| Thibets Latfouus Cloths 


Repeating for Throw Overs for 
Fine and French Index 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 





315-317 W. Lehigh Ave., PHILADELPHIA | Trade Mark Registered 
ARATE — nS 
ngie, 
For binding Cotton = 3 and Woolen Bed Broadcloths Velours 
Bindings wo Ribbon Selling Agent 
Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
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Little Change in 
Women’s Wear Trade 


Faney Coatings Find Favor, but 
Buyers Hesitate to Make 
Commitments 
The women’s wear situation has 
hown little change during the last 
tew weeks. The current week has 
een an inactive one for most selling 
igencies and buyers appear more dis- 
posed to expend their energies on cur- 
rent distribution to the retailer rather 
than to lay plans for business of the 
more distant future. There is a grow- 
ing feeling that the exaggerated 
lelay on the part of some garment 
houses in making preparations for the 
tall season will prove a handicap to 
them when that season begins in the 
retail field. Rumors current earlier 
in the year to the effect that labor 
troubles were brewing among cutters- 
up have so far borne no fruit and 
less is being said about possible 
labor difficulties in the garment trade 

at present than two months ago. 

The fancy coating fabrics shown 
by many mills have made a favorable 
impression upon buyers despite the 
tact that few orders are reported in 
excess of sample pieces. The market 
is so clearly divided between the 
plain staple effects to be found in the 
popular bolivia type of goods, and 
the plaids, stripes and mottled effects 
in the various fancy lines, that style 
authorities believe the fancy lines 
will prove ready sellers among that 
class of trade which is constantly 
looking for something new and which 
will not regard the bolivia as new 
enough to make an attractive pur- 
chase. The only difficulty with the 
merchandising of fancy goods is that 
of persuading the buyer to anticipate 
his needs, and even though these 
fancy coatings may meet large sale 
at retail during the fall season, gar- 
ment men will probably concentrate 
their buying of the piece goods at 
the latest time possible, perhaps in 
\ugust or September. 


Broadcloths are holding the inter- 
est of many of the highest fashion 
authorities for use in coats and if 
these fabrics move into the volume 
trade during the next six months, 
there seems every reason to expect 

scarcity. Many of the mills cater- 
ng to volume business dropped broad- 
cloths several seasons ago, and the 
lemand at present is too uncertain 
to warrant their starting up afresh. 


men’s Wear Notes 





Manufacturers have been cautious 
bout promoting new specialty lines 
or mid-summer wear because of the 
pathy of buyers. Many do not care 


to undertake the expense of getting 
out such numbers unless there is bet- 
ter assurance of buyers’ interest 
* * x 

The fact that garment houses are 
finding competition very keen in silks 
may lead them to show more interest 
in worsteds before many weeks pass. 
At least this is what selling agents 
hope. 


* * ok 
The Botany Worsted Mills’ Chi- 
cago offices are now located at Rooms 
608-610, 367 West Adams Street. 








To Promote Wool Growing in 
Los Angeles District 

Los ANGeELEs, Catir.—Arthur EF. 
Bent, president of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, has appointed 
Frank C. Mortimer, vice-president of 
the Citizens’ National Bank and the 
Citizens’ Trust and Savings Bank, as 
chairman of the newly created wool 
committee. Mr. Mortimer is also 
chairman of the cotton committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

The quantity of wool grown in 
the territory of which Los Angeles is 
the financial center is estimated at 
16,000,000 Ibs. Realizing the import- 
ance of developing Los Angeles as a 
concentrating and shipping point for 
wool, this committee has been brought 
into existence for the purpose of mak- 
ing a thorough study and analysis of 
the industry, with particular refer- 
ence to transportation, storage, finance, 
manufacture and sale. 

Those included in the personnel of 
the wool committee, of the Chamber 
of Commerce, are: Frank C. Morti- 
mer, Chairman; Thomas L. Bomar, of 
the Jenkins-Wright Co.; Gerald Fitz- 
gerald, Union Terminal warehouse; 
William E. Hough, live stock depart 
ment, First National Bank; L. Kauff 
man, Kauffman Wool Pulling Co.; 
John Maurer, wool grower; Howard 
Miller, agricultural department, Cham 
ber of Commerce; L. D. Owen, West- 
land warehouse; J. H. Ramboz, vice- 
president, Merchants National Bank; 
G. T. Rutan; ©: N. Shaw 
Bros.; S. C. Simons, manager domes- 
tic trade department, Chamber of 
Commerce, secretary of the commit 
tee; C. H. Spear, general manager 
harbor department; Thomas Thomas, 
general manager, Panama-Pacific 
Worsted Co.; J. W. Worth, Worth 
Bros., and D. H. King, Golden State 
Woolen Mills. 


Shaw, 


WOOL GOODS MARKETS 


Men’s Wear Sellers 


7 ye TT 

Expect Firmer Wool 
Believe Strength in Raw Material 

Would Make Selling Goods 

Much Easier 

Sellers of men’s wear are becoming 
more hopeful that they will not have 
to wait until August for expansion ot 
their fall duplicate business. Particu 
larly in staples there is no reason why 
buvers should not further anticipate 
their needs except on the matter ot 
price. Many buyers have acquired the 
idea in recent weeks that they might 
gain advantage in delaying purchases, 
but sellers believe any display of firm 
ness in the raw wool market will take 
away this argument from the buyer 
and make him 


more interested in 


covering ahead. Raw wools have 
been a rather uncertain factor of late. 
but the relation 
prices and the world markets is more 
healthy at present than at any time 


for several months, and, as a conclu- 


between Boston 


sion from this, wool men are arguing 
that stabilization must be near at hand. 
If more active operations ensue in 
the Middle and Far West in new clip 
domestic ] 
have another piece of evidence to sup 
port it. If this firmness does finally 
develop, mill agents will have a much 
simpler task in making progress on 
their fall merchandise. 


wools this argument wil 


There is still much difference ot 
opinion on the color situation, but a 
number of 
buyers are looking at the matter in 
the wrong light. The 
wants to know what is to be the dom- 
inating color next fall makes the as 
sumption that some color is actually 
going to take the lead and do a large 
part of the market’s business. Well 
informed stylers are beginning to dis 


style authorities believe 


buyer who 


agree with this and they now believe 
that a considerable variety of colors 
will be good sellers without actual 
dominance by any one shade. The 
tendency 


women, seems to be to wear the color 


among men, as among 
for which there is personal preference 
or which is thought becoming, instead 
of being led blindly into the wearing 
of some color which has developed 
great prominence as the mark of the 
most up-to-date fashion. 

Argument continues as to whethet 
worsteds are to be the 
The best 


woolens or 
leading men’s wear fabric 





BRADFORD NEWS BY CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., May 


19 (Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Strike has caused loss of retail trade and inclement 
weather is also handicapping turnover in summer goods but 
there is tendency to regard future with more optimism in view 


of assurance of industrial peace. 


Worsteds continue to sell 


better than woolens and the dress goods trade still well 


employed. 





that can be said at present is that 


worsteds have sold considerably better 


tor the coming tall than they p 
to this time a year ago for the fall of 
1925. The average buyer of clothing 
is not disposed to pay any more tor a 


wid CoN 


suit than he did a year 


alo | 
sequently most of the cheap suits must 
still be made of woolens on account of 
the price limitation. In the medium 


price group however there is more in- 
terest in worsteds than a year 
and the use of unfinished worsteds 
and cheviots added to the business in 
fancies, makes the worsted situation 
no more unsatisfactory than the gen- 
eral run of the market. 
mills have the advantage of dividing 


Many woolen 


their run on suitings and overcoatings 
and the fact that overcoatings have 
been taken on a much better scale 
than last vear puts the woolen mill in 
a fair position without immediate re- 
lation to the movement of woolen 
suiting 


| Men’s Wear Notes 





Frank A. McCollum has become as- 
lerhune, Yereance & 
as mill styler. 


sociated with 
Wolff 
. *« + 

Side AA 


United States Worsted (¢ orp., 18 now 
Milliken & 


Leslie, formerly with the 
associated with Deering, 
Co. 
x x *“ 

The under-cover business in trop 
icals for spring and summer of 1927 
usually 
openings by several weeks, is already 


which precedes the regular 
in progress in the men’s wear market. 
* * * 


} 


The specialty clothiers who handle 


tropicals exclusively are said to be the 
only ones considered by sellers in this 
early, private trading. Last 
was a prosperous one for this division 


season 


of the cutting-up trade and prospects 
are favorable for the coming retail 


movement. 
* « 


The manner in which this business 
is done with more concentrated, early 
buying than in other men’s wear lines, 
draws selling agents into this pre- 
opening trading who would otherwise 
prefer to hold back. 

k x * 


Merchants who know the workings 
of the business realize that a price 
sacrifice is necessary in many cases 
if thev are to cut a figure in the pre- 
opening movement. 

a 

Opinion is expressed that the gen- 
eral opening of regular spring lines 
might well be delayed as long as pos- 
sible. Unless the market is distinctly 
bullish the openers | 


benefit according to past experiences 


1 
ret ittle 


early 
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Mistakes in Stock Transfer 
are costly 


A corporation was held liable for transferring 
stock in the name of a minor, without secur- 


ing evidence of the authority of the guardian. 


The result—much litigation, loss of prestige 
and the loss of a customer costing the firm 
several times the annual expense of Equitable 
Stock Transter Service. 





Send tor Our booklet 


The Equitable Trust Company — Transfer Agent 








THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 






FOREIGN OFFICES - y . ~ DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
Sratesewnsiens 37 WALL STREET —— 
Lonpon: 10 Moorgate, F.C.2 PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 
Bast Blanco, Aldweek: WiC 2 Bactimore: Keyser Bldg., Calvert and 
Redwood Sts. 
Paris: 23 R la Pai ; . 
= 3 Rue de la Paix Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle St. 
Mexico Ciry: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


San Francisco: 485 California St. 
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in th 2x . mut tha > ; t share of textile Pp ‘ 9 40 
months. e next two ij : t they will vote to sell nil res were made it \Wed ” Plymouth Cordage 110 £ 113% 
7 : iquidate. Che letter to ggg = tuctions atl ednesdav’s Tremont & Suffolk 1361 13514 
Of textile stocks 1i ss x o stockholders ac - F York 38% 43% 
ial he cks listed on the local companying notice of meetin ° M aie 40 n6% 
ang acific is , ar - ting Was N kea ( : 
ge Pacific is the only 5 ; part as follows: “TI! : is 1n “ I S Olaiceala ar wasted 
has scor : ily one that 7 ws: “The net quicl a % and asked price with present bid 
as scored a further lec . a sets of hae Ceatt : JuICK as- Shaw © e. 
quence 11; decline ot conse- the Cordis Mills on M sel M 
», selling down fr ae aie A a arch 31, tt , 
ago to 36% - ° a sromt 39 a week : ), were $4,312.82. On the balance Pa Alp s10% : I all River Mill S 
po ie Say Remi Wages ee ee wel Lancaste ar” a (Quotas ill Stocks 
ferred is off 34 : asse fen a “J > net quick C a , — 45% Juotations furnished by G 
mon is unch 1 point, but the com assets were $89,266.66. In spite of tl H I é & Co.) G. M. Haffords 
: changed at 3/4. fact ‘ ae ne . ; RI", ' 
schationdl is ed at 233g; Amoskeag fact that the mill has recently had Fairhaven, 1 81 ik nawieae dtinaneCa Rid Asked 
d is unchanged at 75 and the fair volume of busin : had a = . £ —23% Arkwright Mills > 
* . Za a t siness + . . € ‘ 6 arnar 7 .*s 
common is down ™% poi J heen possible oo has not Saln E Rord ard Mfg Co.. . 
I il cee EE : 6 point to 53! Ea | ible to make anv 1 ¢ Deis 7 rder City Mfg. Co 50 
~ w-Hartford common at & os There has been ! money. 1 w ‘ noreee Mfg. Co. Richard no 
2 point ae Oy 18M : been keen competition it 17%, Bourne Mills Co 
- . the South where c Hoon ie i Chace Mills 98 
N E r th where costs of manufactur lyr th ( 9 1% Charlton Mills 20 
. E. Southern Mills ing are verv much less. The ac, Tota 6M Cornell Mills 119 
F eapeasas of tl eae . The machinery Davis Mills 90 
_For the quarter ended March the Cordis Mills is suitabl . Davol Mills ‘ os 
New England Soutl ; 31 manutacture only co: ) rroupspurc, Pa. A chart Klint Mills 37 
: : 1ern Mills showed vard y coarse numbers of grante ny larter has been Granite Mills on 
a loss aft e 1 pod . vards and a : I aes to a company callee ae = King Phili eres 67 
er all charges, including d narrow width good Oo Silk C I led Stroudsburg Laurel lip Mills : 
recjati ° ~T 2 - goods. 1 SUK CO "se Irg ure ake 
preciation, of $62,833, this c = that account the management | ”  factu . Inc., to throw silk and manu ne te "15 
with a profit for an iS comparing unable to find anv typ , P as See $100.06 silk products, having a capit 7 I Soe Mig. Co. * 
same quart f any type ol voods that 1.000, $10,000 paid ji ae pees echanies Mill 127 
1925 of $153,986 : juarter otf could be manuf: : ae nat . : paid in. The incor Mereh: Hs a 
. —153) ) S anutacture at. rators ar r. E l incorpo rehants Mfg s ys 
53,986. It is reported that ent machi tured with the pres ire Wm. J. Costello, tr Narragansett Mill v2 
é it machinery at ie I ind Jol . treasurer Ost ett ills 
Vata proht. tL Jon | Papson sat 2 r, dsborn Mills ‘ 
both of Stroudsburg =a F. Papson, Parker Mills, com 55 
MII ; 1 rg ae a (pfd.) 
— y = crim ills (co . soe 
ae a — oe AP STATEMENTS m 152 
Name and address of comps Line Assets . 
1pany of Fiscal ent 
business year Cast : —— - ae LIABILITIES 
ash and Raw se Real : —— slain 
ae debts asamemtaie Total aun. ee Miscellaneous Total ae — 
receivable | mdse., etc — buildings “= += --_- ——— - aoe ae 
es : assets ‘ yvayable 
Kdewia Maria — — a - and Amount Descent! foating Capital Surplus, 
oolen Mills, Adams. Mass Wool - sl a, _ mac hinery escription wack aes oo ovat cual 
. ool Dee. 31,1925 | $13,052 | $167,941 wee 2 -_ wn 
torden Mills. Fall River, Mass ec. 31, 1924 105,940 a oce $180,993 $169,149 $14.90 . — 2 
Cotton | Feb. 23, 1926 oi sa , = 302,186 252 , 235 22 060 — . Ny neous $365,042 $15,801 81 on 
Osbo We F Jan. 3, 1925 meee 45,345 ere maz | oO cellanceous 576,48 cee $100 249 
rn Mills, Fall River, Mass 3, 1925 |... eee e® : 558 , 047 2,814.60 49R 997 ; 65,036 100 ,000 ws oe 
ass... Cotton | Dec. 31, 1925 ioe cose 27,109 1,359,335 1.605 mR = sce I! neous 3.801.034 TT 445 
Hodges C N 98° 1925 7,497 481,424 9 - ellaneous 24 9 tol Vor 750.000 ’ 
Hodges Carpet Co., Indian O lar. 28, 1925 40,510 a £ ‘ 528,921 1,310,070 91,472 191,472 750.000 1,900,000 
an Orchard, Mass ae D ‘i 522,230 562.740 | 1.279.603 8 2,050 ,000 
a ec. 31, 1925 391.7 ch dat 38,991 781.116 oS 
Cor Dee. : 301,743 529,756 1,842,343 wh aera 750, 000 307 , 87 
rdis Mills, Millbury, Mass ec. 31, 1924 361,886 433 7i1 et ,499 328.289 eie-een 34 776,973 750000 a ‘8 
So eedsdiales Cotton | Dec. 31,1925 | 122,883 ; yan'sor | aoe;ae7 | 418,861 | Miscellaneous | 1688 ;885 329 , 800 one 
lj ‘ Dec. * Saas & Ode 219,816 —— . iscellaneous 1,613,835 | — 1,000,000 2 ae 
li Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me ee. 31,1924 | 1601462 | 2531677 | 414.139 | 2841027 or 234,869 | 1,000,000 378906 
Feet et ewes rr 139 9 > == S78 96 
et 7 1925 | 507,245 | 1,017, 66 é sietign’s Sea’ tes 337 977" 300,000 * 
ec. oe ad ,017 ,667 59 ‘ - 698 , 166 ee 300, E 5 
rett Mills, Lawrence, Mase. » 1924 624.642 | 11149100 ody 2,883,408 970.969 | M | y 396 , 637 300 , 000 1529 
i Cotton Mar. 31, 1926 | 2,934,930 329,244 , Miscellaneous ‘ 4,679,289 712.302 Tore 
Slater & S ; Mar. 31, 1925 704,924 | 1,020,601 | 1,824,615 | 2.806,7 a yaes | ska | Sen 3,166, 987 
Sons, Webster, Mass Cot 999,581 | 1,734,825 | 2 734406 2 O18 ae . neem — 
arn ira alate otton Dec. 31, 1925 nee 2,915,396 ee 4.631.406 on ai Ay 
a el aes 4,631,406 | 1,425,000°| 2,100 
Winns ; - Dec. 27, 1924 | 2 ,960 | 2,793,022 | 3,468,982 3,438.58 ), 649, 802 607 > , 000 1,106,4 
:nsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S. C i 7, 1924 2,901,445 | 1,475,439 oer . a j 105.728 | Miscell 1,697 ,000 2,100,000 1 aoe 
otton | Dec. 31, 1925 ‘ :280,986 2 782/215 Mise eee 7,013,293 949 . 267 ‘ , 
McCallum Hosi Dec. 31 1924 1, 150.e00 006,020 | 2,104,110 | 5.2 Miscellaneous 8,440,085 BGS oY 2,100,000 3,982,026 
1 Hosiery Co., N ee 967 ,276 827/033 | 1.794 °; 5,219,159 5A 165,454 | 1,100,000 ra ae 
, Northampton, Mass. Kni 27,033 | 1,794,309 | 5,023 556,909  Miscells i , 6,674,631 
, Mass nit Dee. 31, 1925 ois ae ¥ 5 ,023 ,927 72 756 eee 7,880 178 1.638.353 45 
mexican Woolen C Dee. 31, 1924 502170 1,242,388 1.898.767 1.460.123 neous 6.890.992 1084" ao : see .aee 1,741,825 
o., Boston, Mass , tea 903,020 | 1,405,190 60,123 137.007 Miscells : . 500 , 000 1,306,498 
sseeees, Wool | Dee. 31,1925 |50,175,965 it 1,439,360 126:911 | Miscellaneous 3,495, 897 840, 60K 
Dec. 31. 1924 |46' 75,965 45,670,868 95,846, 83: 2 iscellaneous | 2,971,461 B71 7 ; 50,000 2,605,207 
» 192 "155,782 145,884 846.833 |41.761.367 | 5.127.277 571,741 50, 000 5 
5, (394 92.040.176 43.255 67 | 5. 127 ,277 Miscellaneous ‘on , 2,349,720 
255,698 | 5.133.217 | Miscellaneous 142,735,477 | 23,441,429 | § | 
Mis aneous 140,429,091 1825 Les 10,000,000 | 29,294,048 
(256.552 90,000,000 | 32,172, 
(WU 32,172,530 





*Deduct $20,447 deficit 
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TEXTILE 


When you've bought the finest labor-saving machines 
you ve bought a chance at final economy and faster 
production. 


Yet, the chance is against your getting production in 
anything like the capacity of your machines—first 
Their possible 


The highest 


because their capacity isn’t known. 
standard production-rate isn’t known. 


——————— 


practicable tasks aren't known. 


Operatives can only go the limit when it’s clearly 


defined and clearly required, by the presence of 


———————————— 


COUNTERS 


Below is shown the Duplex Loom Pick Counter, for mills 
on a two-shift basis. Double dial, with separate recording 
mechanisms for day and night operator. 


Running two shifts with the double 









counter, you need take readings but 
once a week, the same as when using a 
single counter on a one-shift plan. Saves 
clerical work; saves disputes over what 
is produced by day and night hands 
working on the same piece. 


ee Has all dependable features 
of standard Veeder Loom 

4 Counter. May be driven 
from crankshaft or other 
shafts; special floor stands 
supplied. 


There's a wanes designed VEEDER for every textile machine where 
Write for the Textile Counter Booklet—it shows 
You're invited to try any of them—free. 


a counter is practical. 


them all. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co., 


36 Sargeant St. 
Hartford, Conn 











Unwinds - - sews - -measures--rewinds| 


—in a nutshell that’s what 
the Dinsmore No. 4 Open- 
ing and Winding Machine 
does. This convenient widely 
used machine unwinds the 
cloth from the loom, sews 
and rewinds the clceth into 
rolls of any size you desire. 
It is capable of handling 800 
to 1,000 pieces a day. It is 
fitted with a measuring at- 
tachment which accurately 
measures 
roll and also 
with an inspecting board for 


TI e No. 4 Machine makes 
an ideal hard roll for shears, 


rents te the ble 





ree from wrinkles This 
nachine can be equipped 
with either Dinsmore Dt 
onu sing type sewing 
ea i, nd cz aiso be f 
) i motor driven if 
lesire Full particulars are 
given in our catalog show- 
ng t con mp ‘ete Dinsmore 
See pages 218 and 219 of the Cansolidated Textile Catalogs ine nd t! 


DINSMORE MFG. COMPANY. 


Salem, Mass. 
Southern Representative, W. A. Keneedy, 1166 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 


When They Can Go the Limit 


the length of the | 
can be equipped 


1 inspecting if required. | 
hing nm cachBies. for ship- | 


achery, etc., | 
nia he cloth clean and | 
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ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1891 Phone—Pennypacker 7594 











Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS anp NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 














ces, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS | 


“LION BRAND” 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS | 


HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. | 
312 Market St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadeiptis, Ps | 





| Spinning and Twisting Tapes 


23% 2225 | and Double Loop Bands 
AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc, Germantown, Philadelphia 


CARD TWISTER 
BRUSH WINDER 

CYLINDER SPOOLER 
COMB SPINNING 


J & Levick Sts., Lawndale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Where the “‘BEST BANDS” are made 





Lawndale 
Band 
Works 





KNIT TING 
Macwinery 
For 
Mosiery 
Swearers fF 
JERsers 
Toaqves 
Speciacties 


CREELMANS LIMITED snohlhe 


ay EXACTING 


for 
Canadian Agents ° Kmitters 


HEPWORTH CONSTANT DIAL LOOPERS 


Established 1872 Department 2754, Georgetown, Ontario 
A. M. LAW & COMPANY | 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES | 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 





PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 













|BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 


Size to suit your 
wor 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 












| Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


Re es ace 
LIFTERS 


PATENTS 
| Be eee Ce mila 


Old South Building, Boston 


Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Marks - Copyrights 
\ttention to Textile Invent 





Spec ial 














— Portable or Stati 
| hie iS ttm Lithographed 


LETTERHEADS 18.79 


Hammermill Bond. Engraving fre: 
Write for samples. 


ART PRESS, 
Lima, Oho. 


Economy Engineering Co. ~ 
2665 W.Van Buren St., Chicago 
342 Madison Ave., New York 
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Financial Markets—Continued 


casset ee. DMesacecsess san 30 Hartsville Cotton Mills..... 149 160 
gamore Mfg. Co......... 40 ees Inman Mills ..... Riccwcpace. tee 55 
cone ae ree eeerceee tee = Inman Mills, pfd.......... 102 item = B ° F 
Stafford Milis .......... . ey 9 Jackson Mills ......--.+-- 200. . . | Sag asic acts 
Sievens Mfg. Co....-...... oe 122 SORBON BAT caveccccecece 165 175 | . , 
oy C. & W. Mfg ; 5 sucsen: Millis, pid......... 101 104 oe 
nion Cotton Mfg. Co.... ... 82 King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga. 115 125 hs Q 
\ ampanoag OMe a: mage 37 Laurens Cotton Mills...... 150 ea a % of the 
Weetamoe Mills ........... 3 arm 25 (Limestone Cotton Mills..... 125 130 ° 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C.... 140 aieth : ; 
Marlboro Mille .... cesses 33 36 \ C tt T; d 
’ ° 2 OY PPT Terre 290 300 Sa BOSAES 
\. Carolina Textile Stocks  sotionon eR, Moves brass SO. fans —— otton rade 
Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks we oo e fa -. =* 101 139 
quoted by R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, emeees rere Rs Mile. . Ra 
a jreenville, S. C. Mus ye Cotton Mills..... TF 7! a ; . : po ee ° 
N. C., and Greenville, S. C.) sid Asked - Newberry Cotton Mills.... 115 119 We issue a Cotton Information Service dealing 
me Spinning Co..... ee 106 114 Ninety-Six Mills .......... 150 with fundamental conditions in the world’s cotton 
Yarn & Processing Co. 94 97 Norris Cotton Mills........ ; 80 d 
Arlington Cotton Mills.... ; 101 Orr Cotton Mills.......... 97 100 trade. 
— a poeanelet e=* 180 90 Orr Cotton Mills, pfd...... 96 100 I é 
abarrus on Mills..... y re > = ° 919 aiate , . sh a 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% cae ——— to gig Pie thinGiats _— = ; Pon consists of a — hfe wananiti current 
Sen tae ee vc eee as ch 09 eee é MIg. ©O., Pata s+ ‘ : in ‘ -elv rz serv 
Cannan Mfg. Co. (par $10) mi... Panola Cotton Mills, Class A = ee receive h y te egrap rom our service 
1 Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par aie pet (par $85).......+-- B28 correspondents in the principal cotton, yarn and 
i} SEO) casacvessccsesionce 5 Pelham Mills ........-.- 5 8 . a ae - . ; é 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% Pickens Cotton Mills....... 120 126 cloth markets of this country and abroad, and an an- 
i} Een cee idee oo es ak : 102 eee Piedmont Mfg. Co........- 32 136 nual volume giving statistics on important phases ot 
China Grove Cotton Mills. . 105 110 Poe, F. W.. Mfg. Co....... 110 113 h 5 d t . 
Clan me MEE, Co... ...+---+. %2 3% Boinsctt MMA ....+.....-- 7580 the trade. 
eee Sas Conse. ‘s))  RO Riverside Mills (par $12.50) 10 10% ; 
mk Gens Go..... 3... oe Riverside and Dan River... 175 185 | Many merchants and manufacturers find that it 
Dixon Mills .......... ves 97 100 Saxon Mills ...----++++++: Ad oe | aids them in forming opinions on the future course 
Durham Hosiery, 7% pfd.. 50 aS a a a ee 45 60 ; : 
Durham Hosiery “B"...... 7 18 Spartan Mills .....<...... 152 160 of the cotton market. We furnish it to our custom- 
Mactern Bee. CO. ...-s:2 0.200 ss 60 Toxaway Mills (par $25 ilies 33 3444 . ’ - Z Se aa . 
Erwin Cotten Milis Go..... «120—=—«181 ee See er) --- a. ers in the trade and for a fee to non-customers. 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Jnion-Buff. Mills, 1st pfd. 90 92 
soe ce aan esses a5 5 — Union. Buffalo Mills, 2nd i 47 «50 
ean Bo ss one ~ > Victor-Monaghan Co....... 98 99% : d . 5 ets . 
pone oan a | (N. vs : - = Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd... 110 pe Spec eae” ( opy os UW eekly Report 
Hanes. P. H. Knitting Co. “7% 8% Ware Shoals Mfg. Co....... 149 oe Will Be Furnished on Request. 
Hanes, P. H. ste. Co., %% WUGGOE SEEN fc bs cs conwcesss ae 5u 
pfd ace Dor tai 97 100 Watts Mills, Ist pfd........ 86 90 
Henrietta 7% pfd. SA ee sale sta Watts Mills, 2nd pfd....... 100 110 
Imperial Yarn Mills....... ( Wome Bee, COs.esccsess 70 80 
Jennings eotten Mills.... aan eo Williamston Mills .......... 200 site ‘“ 
Linford Mills .......-.... 00 Woodruff Cotton Mills..... 1360141 
some Coen Mis Ce.... 255 20 Weedside Cotton Mills..... 114117 e erc ants ationa an 
M i. i atic ey age ec 178 + : Woodside Cotton Mills Co., | 
Mansfield Mills aS 132 145 ER, ow dia 8cce 0b CEES eee 89 91 
Mooresville Cotton Mills. ae 70 — of Boston 
Mooresville Cotton Mills = ‘ 
Mem, REL er eees eee eees 99 101 New Bedford Quotations 
ae ta Mill....... = (Quotations furnished by Ganteed & vaskea 
arkdale 3 8s eeee cree ‘ . 1 Ske 
Perfection Spinning Co.... . 102 Acushnet Mills .......... ens 82%, 
Ranlo Mfg. Co............ 130 a Beacon Mfg. Co., com..... 125 ed 
Rhyne-Houser Mfr. ‘ ‘o ; i 85 Beacon Mfg. Co., Dio. ae 100 
Roanoke Mills, 744% Ist s Booth Mfg. Co., com...... 105 115 
pfd Te eee S00: «<5: Booth Mfg. Co., pfd...... 100 ne 
Ros er ke a. 8% 2nd ie 108 Bristol Mfg. Co..... a7 ; 150 
( sete tee e eee : 5 pe es Ob dcseccaa’s ai 75 
Rosemary, Whe RS ie abe 98 i ag a ee Gaisira da wees _ 100 
Rowar Cotton Mills Co.... 99 Dartmouth Mfg, Co., com.. 100% . 
= Seminole Cotton Mills Gas 65 &0 Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd.. 84 88 = 
Sterling Soinning Co.... 105 = Fairhaven Mills, pfd...... Sate 25 4 
Stowe Sninning Co........ tae a Fairhaven Mills, com...... wee 10 = 
| Victory Yarn Mills Co..... see 60 Gosnold Mfg. Cu, COM. «6 ot) b=: 
1} Winget Yarn Mills Co..... 3f 70 Gosnold Mfg. Co., .. ah ee 65* = 
Wiscasset Mills Co....... 201 eee Grinnell Mfg. Co......... . oO 
Hathaway Mfg. Co........ 88 92 
| Holmes Mfg. Co., com..... ane 105 
i| Holmes Mfg. Co, pfd...... su So 
i ee ee 100-110 
~ Southern Mill Stocks Manomet Mills ...... 22... Is «19% 
Quotations furnished by A. M. Law & eee Mills ......-- 140 135 
Co., Ine., Spartanburg, &. C. Neild Mills ....-.... a6 ; ~ 


Arked N. B. Cotton Mills, com. — 100 


| "i : : eat wu Os . 
| Abbevilie Cotton Mills. . aS 104 N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.. 87% 92% 

I) American Spinning (Co..... 230 240 Ponta wate ace on 

Anderson Cotton Mills..... 98 102 mes re Bp vceereces oc. - 


ierce s . : Bd 4 
| Arcade Catton Mills.... 4. 80 100° fotomeka Mills /00ccccc0. BT 60 
vine gl 708 ios © Quissett- Mills, com... 100 105 s 
a] SORRININs ase sav eria 3) : isse ills, pfd...... : 90 ; 
| Arkwright Mis 700.0000: Meret cm — A Purely Vegetable Tanned 
ugnetn Factory. Ga....... 2 $ Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd...... 36° «= «39 t 
Avondale MIWs, Ala........ ao 950 Sole. Mills rte 16 17 d i 7 
| “troy lagen non. Taber Milln <----..--00. ST Product for the Textile Trade 
Die. ae eaten re — . 2 Semen Mite ....:...- 75 «78 
Re ton. is, 1 NE crowd ane 96 oan Whitman Mills ......... sie 77% nel : h 1 li 
R My Mfg Co 6% pia Beats 89 101 ce: ringing out the many natural quali- 
rendoan . . 
gathoun Mt wee =. 114 120 —_______——_ ties that tend to make Calf Skin the 
Canno C 0 16% ... . 
Chadwick Hoskins Co. $10). 16% Davol Mills Report Ideal Roll cover. 
ca err ner = a Fatt River, Mass.—The financial Superior in texture and finish. 
Chianola Mfg. Co........... 299 305 statement of the Davol mills for the 1 sfacti 1 
tT ol Yr ( Q . . Tee € * 
hiauola Mfg. Co., pfd....-. 94 98 fiscal year ending on April 3, as pre- Long wear and satisfaction assurec 
Minton Cotten Mite -- 99 | _sented at the annual meeting of the We have had over 60 years’ experience 
( nbus a oe | es 22 ‘ 
Cownens Mille .....-..... 59 62 stockholders last week, showed a sur- in tanning fine leathers. 
D D. Converse Go......... 108 111 plus of about $156,412 as against a 
ee TER Re. | 120 149 1 a . ; ° 
I niton. Mite (Go. cs«c ss Sh 90 surplus of $190,084 at the end of the 
iivton Mills .......++... 100 previous 12 months, but as the con- R N MANN & CO 
ean Mills ........ ii OSE. “ae : ; I: ‘ | 
r Mills, pfd 921, 95 struction account was increased about e + 
I & Phenix Mills, Ga.. ‘ 140 ¢> “ine re: ‘ he re- 
: Bi-ley Cotton Mills, pfd.... 90 92 $30,000 during the year and the re 


rprise Mfg. Co., Ga.... 100 115 serve for depreciation was increased H | k n N J 
Rey MER. CO. 220 - w ac 80 83 from $60,000 to $120,000, it would ODO eC 9 7 “ee 


esville Cotton Mills, Ga. 185 190 ’ 





Gi:nwood Mills .......... it ie appear that the corporation broke s i ; 
EME och oa c%s er. 90 somewhat better than even for the Direct Factory Representatives for the South 
Graniteville Mfg. Co....... 185 ... ; 8 ss ; SOUTHE : ~ : 
Greenwood Cotton Mills.... 400 .. year. The corporation has quick 101 A ae TEXTILE ee — ec 
OTeumel "MBs 546 5 hs oeiss s ee ae ae oe ugusta St. sreenville, S. C. 
Giondel Mille. pt’ (par $50) 48 50 sole . $614,188 and liabilities of ’ 
. I WIGK POUR oc k:h00 oe 126 57,770 


457;77 
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An Achievement 
in Cotton Yarns 


Product of 


Arlington Cotton Mills 


This plant spins fine combed yarns 
in sizes ranging from 48s to 60s, 
single and ply, suitable for knitting, 
weaving, lace and converting pur- 
poses. [he choice long staple white 
cotton used produces a yarn noted 


mn Qo OT 


PAULSON. LINKROUM&CoO. 


INC. 


COTTON YARNS 


and RAYON 





for its strength, evenness and work- 
oa able qualities. | 
Colored Yarns 
Knitting an + ia : ——oo— II" _>[>[—>[>{**—L—=_=_=**==—=== 
EDSON. COTTON MILL Quotations and samples promptly submitted 
. C2 5s ee ee ee ee 
STANDARD Cc Leet YN MILLS a Brat * 
Cedartown, Quality Kr g Yarns ° 
Highest Qeatit Cones Span, Yare ve 228 to. 308 H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
S 0 S MARION MFG, CO. : 
wo oD STOCK. K c i N MII T Ma mn 6, 225 Fifth Aciietin lee Vouk. N. Y | 
wete, 2s urns (Ai put ups ) s 
Also exclusively representing 
52 Leonard St., New York GRAY MBG. CO. PARKDALE MILLS, INC 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO MYRTLE MILLS. INC iy esa 4 
PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE, N. C. \RROW MILLS, INC. MAT bats OX 





Sole Agencies Solicited 








MERCERIZERS SINCE 1895 


JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 100/2 
“Direct to Consumer” 120) 2 


140/2 Super Quality 
COTTON YARNS Plaiting 
MERCERIZED bleached and dyed yarns of 


and 
our 
SPINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY 


Splicing 
have no superior for lustre, evenness and knit- 
ting qualities and occupy a commanding posi- Y a r Nn Ss 


tion among processed yarns, as attested by 
“It Floats Off 


discriminating authorities in the knitting 
trades throughout the country. 





CARDED and COMBED yarns in numerous CT the Cone”’ 
counts and descriptions from the well-known es ———— 
mills of the JOHNSTON group are manufac- 30/1 REMARKABLE STRENGTH 


tured and sold under a progressive policy which 


inspi fid d tees satisfied 40/1 ‘ 
ian sey ence an guarantees satisne 50) 1 Ti nted Yarns 
Licensed under the 


60/ 1 Wilcox Patent No. 1,496,696 


SALES OFFICES: 70/1 F O R R E ST 








NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 80/ 1 MERC ERIZING CoO 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 ~~ a aa Johnston Bldg. 90 Gloucester, N,. i. 


_———_— SS 


Sole A ts: FORREST BROTHERS 
100/39 “Ae ae ae. 
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COTTON YARN 


Slight Improvement 


in Yarn Inquiry 


Business Still Quiet, However, and 
Prices Decline Further—Ex- 
port Business Helps 
New York.—Aside from an_ ir- 
regular inquiry during the last week 
or ten days there is no change of im- 
portance in the local carded yarn mar- 
ket. As a matter of fact, there is a 
ditference of opinion among dealers 
as to the increased interest by several 
consuming trades which is reported 

in sections. 

Fair business was put through this 
week on knitting yarns, one order be- 
ing placed which totalled 50,000 Ibs. 
Dealers themselves are somewhat sur- 
prised at this development, inasmuch 
as the underwear trade, especially 
New York State knitters, have usu- 
ally been considered the flattest di- 
vision of any of the yarn consumers. 

In weaving yarns, irregular inquiry 
and business are coming in from week 
to week from a variety of consumers, 
no particular trade standing out as in 
especially good condition. 


Exports Satisfactory 

In sections of this market where a 
specialty is made of export trade, it 
is declared that this business on the 
whole has held up well. Selling 
houses which have gone after export 
business in an aggressive fashion, 
notably those which have put their 
own direct representatives in South 
America, for instance, have had no 
reason to regret this step. 

Fundamentally the market is in ex- 
actly the some position as occupied 
for the last four or five months. 
There is no disguising the fact that 
it is a buyer’s market and that in 
many cases he can dictate his own 
terms. That old evil, the split com- 
mission, is by no means out of the 
picture today, and the fact that there 
is not more short-selling being done 
is accounted for very simply by the 
refusal of buyers to operate far 
enough ahead to make short selling 
practicable. 


Prices Easier 

Prices continue to ease off in the 
selling markets. There continues to 
be a considerable difference between 
the spinner’s quotations and the fig- 
ures at which it is possible to buy 
carded yarns. On the average, prices 
at the middle of this week were %4 
to 1c lower than those of the previous 
week. On 20s-2 warps, 33c is freely 
quoted and on 30s-2 warps, 41 to 42c 
is considered the market. 

A basis of 29¢ is quoted on 10s 
hosiery cones. Dealers say that it is 
a difficult proposition to find a spinner 
who will accept such a price, yet it 
is no secret that average quality yarn 
has been bought on a basis of 28%c 
for Tos. 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of 
business May 19. They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
noted: For New York spot prices, see page 167. For staple cotton prices set 
page 169. 
Carded—( Average Quality) 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2¢ to 4e higher, according to size 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 





MN ie Seis winater cree A — —29 20s 33. —33 

10s er mie det inte A - 2914 ‘24s ; iatea nee 3414 

12s ee es —30 268. ae 

14s ; 3015 30s . «Od 

l6s or ite we = 31 Greats metnenkin 48 ae — 49 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 

Ss-2 28 = 268-2 ., .364%—37 
10s-2 29 30s-2 9 40) 
12s-2 —- —30 36s-2 : - —46 
145-2 a ee ei - 49 
SRRRI Sees aise whee 32 40s-2 High breakage — —d6 
20s-2 33 34 50s-2 63 —64 
24-9 35144—36 OOS onus 70 

Single Warps 

10s . Bie —30 245 34146—35 
Ren ace curiae dia ae ne 4 I ONS ache, aie eigen ‘ —37 
l4s . ee re RO ee EK 5S re ‘ ‘ 41 —42 
BOs c sidan dw aesule edie. sae om ee SO 3 — a0 
Us Bh koa eielea'ar mie a Kiki aca Oo 33 

Tee: Ply ae 

ne: sare scie — —29 24s-2 3614—37 
SN fee 64k Ose wee — —30 26s-2 .31144—38 
12s-2 31 SOE “shia wiacdic.e's weeeee 39 —40 
14s-2 - 3114 40s-2 ordinary ..........49 -—50 
16s-2 — —32 es ca caatwcare aks .....-63 —64 
BOM aierath thinned aa 3314—34 60s-2 Pirie dae whe bial —- 70 

8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 2Q4e; white, 28-29¢. 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 

_ Se en ee eee eee = 6 es 
Re Sy, gs Ritetuisia a Nie <: ee gain ee — —29 22s (silver and Jaeger) ..34 35 
EEG Sri ewcewhastiet sea See S48 wee cecccesedd—34 
MOY Ris ie seca Ware Gale ts <a — —30 26s . aah ka aici 3414—35 
MY oo wa ok ares phevevale a4 - —3014 30s tying in 3514—36 
PEE aks oticilo avis sc ate it —31 30s extra quality 3814—39 
Se a ee a ..— —32 40s .. 5014%4—51 

Coed Peeler— (Average Quality) ) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 
Be? fete eae Ae | =e I ge Gian alaeeele 62 67 
SR ee ere 50 —5d5 8 ar Sais ...40 —78 
NN i itan cna cai os bold we Acali as 550658 (a aie er nlaseelekn 
40s-2 .5T —62 808-2 .1 00—1 05 
Singles 

DRS ket eeaavese sickens DO Svea xcia eee ncae sag ee 
BM eet cy Gre wan aie ecw eal 42 —421, 38s ... eee DD —O61 
IE A Neer Ser ea eae 421% Soe sie Sikie we ntng aimee ae > ee 
RNS artes79, atedesesate Cates ote 43 “431, eee ee a areola ee ie 
20s A ee a eS a ee ‘earentlh —we 
Me cere aioe at 16) 17 PO wr Cilacdadkcnnnnse> a =e 
28s Meee ; $9) 50 See .....-l O0O—1 10 

Mercerized Cones-—(Combed, Ungasse ed) 
NN oles Gh oo alia del acooes's 60 —63 50s-2 .. aa erate meRe 82 
ON eee re eee 63 —66 INT has elute aca. eiecuae «aire 85 —90 
SMF ira acu h ia eiiaxeie eid erers .68 —72 70s-2 1 00—1 06 
NEE Sea raha ae Ase eisiS eater 70 —73 80s-2 1 16—1 22 
MN oh i awaiars a clelaine tices 73° —78 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 

Carded Combed Carded Combed 
ee 35 —36 44 —46 Ct 40 —4l 52 —54 
SRS lee 36 —37 46 —48 re 43 —45 55 —57 
BOR uitrare keer 37 —37% 47 —49 errr .48 —50 60 —62 
ere 37144—38 48 —50 re 53 —55 65 —70 
SD sess car's evecare 38 —381%, 49 —5l UR gad area —_ — 72 —T77 
Ses sass aid 39 —40 §1 —53 a Oe — 80 —90 

Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
Mickie cos eee kane on 52 —54 40s-2 . iia tiene oe Ge ae 
MNS doi ula a'o Rain nies wit gs 0 a 54 —56 exact adolecensacie ede 70 —T75 
Me kis cea slates win al avp'sie ues 56 —58 RCN chair cettus Was cor oi: eubie aie Ohacoee 80 —85 
Ns bile a Bracack wos aiole aed 57 —59 Me éatekiee caw nee wie 90 —1l1 00 
MRE ciaittk spunea sa ae 60 —62 80s-2 . tus cok Seen 20 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yerne—Skeine, Tubes or Cones 
2, 3, and 4-ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Best 

WAR Scccwece — —é62 — —69 82 83 —87 
MO eieais ac ma.8 — —63 67 —72 85 87 —00 
Moai icce:c sean — —65 70 —T75 88 90 —3 
ME | stebha eevee — —69 75 —80 92 4 —07 
ee — —75 80 —85 98 1 00—1 03 
CE ee — —8s0 85 —92 1 06 1 O7—1 10 
re —_- — 95 —1 02 1 16 1 17—1 20 


MARKETS 





Steadier Trend 
in Prices Noted 


Better Inquiry from Underweat 
Mills Up-State-——Dealers’ and 
Spinners’ Prices Similar 


PHILADELPHIA here is a firmer 
trend in yarns, prices being 
changed from those of a week ig 
but steadier than at that time, there 
being no discernable tendency on the 


part ot dealers to short sell the mat 
ket or force sales with manutacture1 
at prices several cents under 
lowest price spinner will accept 
was,noted early in the year. There 
has been no important change in 
weaving yarns, carded or combed, 
prices being unchanged, manufac- 
turers ordering in small quantiti¢ 
averaging well under 5,000 lbs. at a 
time. Freer trading in carded knit 
ting yarns has been found by several 
dealers, yarns being taken more ac 
tively by manufacturers of medium 
weight underwear, up-state. Combed 
and mercerized yarns are steadier, 
showing more resistance to the down- 
ward tendency of recent weeks, al- 
though no higher figures are yet pro 
curable. 


Quotations Steadier 

A review of quotations named by 
spinners at this time and prices at 
which yarns are being sold by dealers 
to manufacturers indicates a distinct 
change in the market from early this 
vear. During the early part of the 
vear dealers, in most instances, were 
in the habit of selling yarns at a cent 
or more under the lowest priced 
spinner and, it must be admitted, that 
in most instances this policy worked 
out to the advantage of the dealer 
and frequently also to the advantage 
of the manufacturer, if the quantity 
was not large, the market having con- 
tinued to decline during this period, 
permitting dealers to cover such sales 
at a later date at considerably lower 
prices than prevailed at the time the 
order was booked. 


No Short Selling 

This practice is now conspicious by 
its absence, there being few who are 
willing to consider short selling at 
the current market level the most 
pessimistic stating that while they 
look for no immediate advance in 
prices neither do they expect any 
With this feeling ap- 
parent it is natural for spinners’ 
quotations and dealers’ selling prices 
here to draw closer together, although 
a half cent difference between them 
is still reported in a number of sales, 
especially in the larger transactions 
made. Another factor tending to 
bring this condition about is the re- 
port from dealers that their stocks of 
yarns in this city are now lower than 
they have been for several years, 


lower prices. 
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Arlington Mills............ 
Monomac Spinning Co 

PE EID, as anescs ss cce 
ee er 
Manomet Mills............. 
Nonquitt Spinning Co..... 
Nashawena Mills........... 
Calhoun Mills............. 


This Company also handles a large part of the products of over one hundred other 


mills in the South. 
COTTON YARNS 
Combed and Carded 


All Twists, Counts and | 


Mule and Frame Spun 

Kuitting yarns, single and ply 
Weaving yarns, single and ply 
plicing and Plaiting yarns 
(;sassed and Mercerized yarns 
Dyed yarns and Bleached yarns 
Ihread yarns 

lire yarns 

(repe yarns; \ oile yarns 
Electrical yarns 

Glove yarns 

Webbing yarns 

Embroidery yarns; Lace curtain 
Fine Count Cop yarns 

Carpet yarns 

Silk Filling yarns 

Carded yarns for all purposes 
Cotton and Rayon twists 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Sole Sellings Agents for 


Siceecal Lawrence, Mass. 

Lawrence, Mass. 
SC auwwee Lawrence, Mass. 
aca ate Lawrence, Mass. 
mane New Bedford, Mass. 
....-New Bedford, Mass. 
mana New Bedford, Mass. 
eae Calhoun Falls, S. C, 


WORSTED AND 
WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
*-utup 
for 


Men’s Wear 
Dress Goods and Silk Trade 


for 
Hosiery 
Underwear and Rubber Trades 


Yarns manufactured according to 
Government specifications 
Worsted and Worsted Merino 
twisted with 

Cotton, Mercerized or Rayon 
Slub dyed Worsted and Merino 
Yarns 


yarns 


Catalogue will be mailed on application 


COTTON CLOTH AND 


COTTON, SILK AND R 


MIXTURES 


All-Combed Goods in Gr 
Converters 

Voiles; Crepes 

Poplins and Broadcloths 

Cotton Gabardines 

Venetians and Sateens 

lawns and Organdies 

Plain Canton and Tussah Filled 

Marquisettes 

Cotton-back Satins 

Jacquard weaves; Specialties 


Staple Southern 


Print Cloths 


AYON 


ey for 


Fabrics 


ACA neornTanA, 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY. INC 


vou 


NN 


Mary Louise Mills.................. Cowpens, S. C. 
Tallapoosa Mills 
END SREMIBS sek cbs cunanaceseencd Sylacauga, Ala. 
Catherine Mills 

Sycamore Mills 

Cowikee Mills (Yarns) 
Knoxville Cotton Mills.... 


Tallapoosa, Ga. 


Sylacauga, Ala. 
Sycamore, Ala. 
Union Springs, Ala. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


WORSTED CLOTH 


Men’s Wear 


Staple and Fancy Serges 
Pencil Stripes and Fancy Suitings 
Mixtures 

V igoureux 

Cheviots 

lropical Suitings 
Gabardines 

Coverts 

Shepherd Checks 
Whipcords 

Wide Wales 


Lustre Linings 
Dress Goods 


Serges; Sheens 
Flannels 

Fancy Borders 
Kashmir 

Crepe 

Shepherd Checks 
Bourette; Coverts 
Monoglos 
Ottorep; Poplins 


TIRE FABRICS 
Cord 
Leno 
Builder 
In various widths 
and constructions 


Combed and Carded. 
COMMISSION WORK 


Wool Combing by 
Arlington Mills 
Naphtha Solvent Process 


Offices of the William Whitman Co., Inc. 
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NA co Sb n ct Show Adee ah e enue Beach 1853 
Madison Sq. 6200 
Rittenhouse 1118 
Wabash 6860 
Amsterdam 595 
Charlotte 4317 


78 Chauncy Street.... 
25 Madison Avenue 
NORD DR vs ccc icvawccdakcieenassaes PHILADELPHIA 

Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. ..CHICAGO 

20 Market Street PRE SSID. oss casesctese: 
Commercial Bank Building 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


MANCHESTER YARN CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., May 19 


(Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Spinners of American yarns are striving hard to 


maintain prices. 


ing prices scheme approved today. Steady trade in medium 
Egyptian yarns. 


wing them to decline and in sev- 
eral counts to be wiped out altogether. 
Dealers’ Stocks Small 

n view of this dealers frequently 
compelled to make the buyer wait 
delivery of small amounts of 
yarn until it is shipped from the South 
or East; which in turn makes it im- 
perative that dealers secure, for this 
hand-to-mouth business, practically 
the same prices they have paid to the 
spinner. While this indicates a well 
liquidated market so far as manufac- 
and dealers are concerned it 
does not necessarily forecast a definite 
turn in prices nor in activity; as de- 
in cotton or an accumulation of 
large stocks in spinners’ hands would 
have the same effect that the excess 
yarn would have in dealers’ hands so 
as the market as a whole is con- 
cerned. On this point dealers assert 
many of their spinners are now”in 
need of new business as the orders on 
their books will be completed within a 
weeks, with several finding them- 
selves in this position at the present 
time his in turn has acted as an 
incentive to talk among carded spin- 
ners of curtailment until demand 


turers 


cine 


improves. 
Weaving Yarn Sales 
Sales varying in quantity from two 
or three cases up to 22,000 Ibs. have 
been reported in weaving yarns, two- 
ply selling on a of- 34¢- for 
20s-2 average quality and 38%c to 
with warps, slightly 
better than average, selling at a cent 
more and plush warps slightly more. 
Several dealers report a more active 
this week for 16s-2 warps 
which are proportionately higher in 


basis 


40c {« r 


205-2 
30S-2, 


request 


Production is in excess of sales. 









Basic sell- 


quoting 20s-2 warps at 34c and 30s-2 
at 39c to 40, several demanding the 
higher figure their mimmum. 
Dealers report of small sized 
quantities at these figures. Carded 
knitting yarns are selling in such 
counts 16s, 18s and at 29c 
basis for average quality yarn 
and higher for better spinnings, being 
taken for medium-weight underwear. 
Sales for light-weights are quiet on 
account of lack of duplicate orders 
placed with mills due to cool spring 
weather. 
Combed Yarns Spotty 

Two-ply combed yarns are selling 
more actively than last week to 
weavers with sales to mercerizers re- 
ported as small. Prices of both weav- 
ing and mercerizing yarns are un- 
changed from last week, sales of the 
latter being made on the basis of 68c 
for 58s-2 in large quantities and sales 


as 


sales 


as 


20S 


IOs 


of this count in weaving twists being 
reported at 73c. Mercerizers are ask- 
ing 83c to 85c for 60s-2 and sales 
have been reported at this level with 
largest of the week being reported 
several cents under this price. Prices 
of these qualities are slightly steadier 
than last week, price cutting being 
less noticeable. 


Prices Weaken Again 


Direct-Selling Spinners Set Pace 
of Market 
Boston.—Although there has been 
little change in the raw cotton situa- 
tion, and although hand-to-mouth 
buying is about as large in the aggre- 
gate as at any time during the last 





price than 20s-2 and other standard few weeks, there is little evidence in 
counts. Sales of these yarns have any part of the cotton yarn market 
been made, in many instances, at that curtailment of production has 
prices identical with those named by become a steadying influence. Com- 
spinners a majority of whom are petition for business on _ staple 
= idiaiaca - PER 
POUND ——— 7 POUND 
ei \oe2l is2ea i923 is24¢ 6 1925 1926 * 
; : 1,30 
| |™-™= 260s Compe Peeer Warps Eastern 
20 lating Bh t =~" Fou Ain Senaratinetintimnitecndll 1.20 





18s Comper Peevee Cones Eastern 
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MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 


GROVES 


Samples and quotations promptly 


SALES OFFICE— 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 





VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representative 


Fr Di 
My 
Ls 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


Whites, Steck, 


Mus 
Co 





“Fe op 


ALL of COLUMBUS, GA, 





of Quality 








BURNS-PARR, Inc. 
COTTON AND RAYON YARNS 


Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


United States Representatives 
HARWOOD CASH & CO., 


Authorized U. S. Representative 
HOLLANDSCHE KUNSTZIJDE INDUSTRIE 


Breda, Holland 
Mansfield, England 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia Boston 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 
Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills— Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 








-S.RICH & CO. 
eto b mee ee LE 
AM 0-0 


SPPROVIDENCE.R 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 














Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 





Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OFFICE 
Pfingst Bros., 1114 Old Colony Life Bldg., 913 James Building 
308 Chestnut St. George J. Loerzel, Manager Southern Yarn Co., Representative 





REMEMBER when you 
first think of Fall styles 
and numbers— 


PRISCILLA 
SPINNING CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


3 W. T. Love, Pres. J. B. Reeves, Sec. S. A. Robinson, Treas. 


Woolmix is adaptable! 


P. O. STATION E 























| 
SB 7 y DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. | 
| 
i 
Long Staple Combed Peelers J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON | 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones, American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. | 
one to four plies 
For the Weaver or Knitter who is particular COTTON YARNS 
—for the man who takes pride in producing ° 
a better fabric or garment—PRISCILLA Combed Carded Mercerized 
Yarns have a special appeal. . 
Their uniformly high quality is a foundation Philadelphia enue iain: ti: te 
upon which can be built the kind of business CAMERON & PFINGST R. D. McDONALD D. F. WALLACE 
that sticks. 308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. Jenkins Bldg. 
Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 


~fy As Jame s-s. 


GEN ‘SALES MGR. = DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Mame 
450 FOURTH HVE + NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLHND 3930-3132 a Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
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I 
s to be becoming keener, with sults in orders of only small quanti- 


selling spinners setting the pace ties and at irregular periods. Busi 
he market. Prices of medium ness in volume is hardly likely to 


ties of carded and combed yarns policy of hand-to-mouth purchases re- 


‘oarse count carded and combed materialize for the next 60 days 
have declined another % to 1c however, the spinners continue 
prices of fine counts have been servative operations and practice 
| 1 to 2c as compared with quo- tailment, the level of prices will 
ns ruling early last week. prove and the demand will be stim 


exception must be made of lated. ‘ 
southern and eastern spinners 
igh grade carded and combed 
s who are rather better covered 


Reliability 





orders than the average, and who 
eHeve that the outlook both in the 
otton and the varn market war- L. H. Myers Moves Office and 
) rant a firmer price attitude. They Mill to Phila. 
, elieve that the raw cotton market LL. H. Myers, successor t A. M 
liscounted every bearish factor, Pigeon, manufacturer of special attacl 
tl 


As a Buyer, you naturally 


. | want vour contracts to reflect 
that nothing but the most favor- ™ents, appliances and tension devices , 


for the textile industry, moved May 


veather conditions ring the T P 1 | ‘ “| 
weather cone ns during the it, tend Minetisteme Pe where Chis \ oul JUC oment ot mat Ket 
few weeks can prevent an ad- 1 : ; + 7 

5 = concern had been located, to new and 
| am: prices even tough, the laiter 1.20. auarters at 261-1710 N. Third 


: 1 
be only temporary hey are 


conditions —but are vou 


- 


equally careful to make 


. St., Philadelphia 
impressed by the fact that varn 
are poorly supplied and_ that 


must be steady buyers even Award Contract for Foster Ma- 
ch they do not anticipate their dis- Chine Co. Addition 





ough they do not anticipate their dis- Mime “0. AG@iion == vourself secure on the deliv- 
1eeds [hese spinners recognize _ ’ : ieee - 
verage prices for yarns are rela- = ne Rabat y — ae cae ae * ; q RV 
low on the basis of new crop the plant of the Foster Machine Co., on ery of QUALITY varn, by 
n tutures,. to Say nothing ot spot I: 7 el "i Seriemhield. Ri J ° 
prices, and that any sustained f. B. Harding of this cit t placing these contracts with 
nce in cotton must force ate : 
er advance in varns. Further- ees 


nsiderable number of these 


a | | a firm ot Unquestioned 
ree Sullivan Machinery Company 
pinners are determined to get cost .- : : f : . 
- a a aa ae ae Cee in New Knoxville Quarters 
a their varns, and if the The Knoxville off a age a 
is to cover selling and all other yfachinery Co., E. L. Thomas, manage: 
enses then there must be a sub- om iat qnnuet’ 
advance in prices now cCur- at 614 Market Street to new and larg 


1] 


' 
J 


1 


Integrity r 


CANNON MILLS will 


from the old location 


offices, Room 611-15 General Build 





here is another class of sninners 623 Market St. The General Build eel 2? ; Bs 2 i ; 
Or 1: ameter clnse oF aR ee the Gaon alwavs deliver varns of Qual- 
have tor some time been hedging ; I ere eae - . 
of yarn bv sales of new crop - tle convenient oft dings e : . | : Soe 2s = f : 
tures in the expectation that the ares It\ », and the service OF oul 


drop toa basis of around r ps a 7 

sc for the October or December op- American Rapidase Co, Ap- 
and with a profit to be thus points Canadian Agent 

ide on the cotton to cover the losses The American Rapidase Co., Inc., 


organization 1s always avail- 


“ ‘ . ‘ | » : } >| : oO y ‘ lo » 
le on yarn sales. Since cotton has New York, has established i Cana lian ab C In 1e ping vou to yuc 7c 
dropped as they anticipated they 2ge¢y by appointing Prescott & Co 

ce : " 326 St. James St., Montreal, as sole sell 
ing agents for Canada. Increased pro- 


2 : duction facilities of the Rapidase desiz- 
and are now demanding prices  jno compound have made possible the 


yarns that will let them out at extension of sales facilities into Canada. 
: based on current cotton prices. A stock will be carried in Montreal to 
permit prompt deliveries 


ire unable or unwilling to risk fur- 


the proper time to cover. 
ther losses on such ineffective hedg- 


, 


“QUALITY ALWAYS” 


CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Southern Yarn Bulletin p ieee. te y 

T . T fer . Chi f 0. TE anslo 
HARLOTTE, N. C., May 13.—The * OWer Specia ty , Expansion 
ie ee _ , eee The Power Specialty Co., New York, 

hern Yarn Spinners’ Association erat wy: 

1) bulleti announces that it 1s now gna position to 

weekly c eee i as : : : 
eekly cotton yarn bulletin re provided complete steam generating units 
with the exception of the boiler, and that 
! onditions in the yarn market re- it will contract either for a complete 
i} unchanged, with spinner’s prices steam generating installation or will con- 
i it} an advance over reported quota- tract for all of the generating unit, with 


\ 


" 





11 ; 
- aS IOMUOWS: 


t the exception of the boiler which may New York Providence Boston 
be supplied independently by the owner. R ° a E 
the spinners re . : i Pa. i oe 
\| ee adhere to their pol- In either case the company will make eading, Pa Chicago Utica, N. Y 
regulating their operations guarantees of performance and assume Chattanooga 
S v bv tl 


ie volume of business; the entire responsibility for results se- 
ng prices based on replacement cured. 
he day’s cotton quotations, The Power Specialty Co. has been 
refrain from accumulating prominent through its perfection of the 
e market will be stimulated, ‘adiant heat type of superheater, the 
combination superheater, the development 
of the Foster economizer, water cooled 
I : furnaces and the composite water back 
‘otton quotations 1s mate- for use with super stokers 
below replacement values. The The Power Specialty Co. has pur 





‘tory business result. 


| 

i o ° 

€ present range of prices figured 
{ lav’ 

' 





\ 





Spindale, N. C. 





MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine 


Cotton Yarns, especially adapted 


for the making of Laces, Curtains, 
Voile, Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods, 


Gloves and for insulating wires. 


Representative for U. S. 


F.C. CHAMBERS 


$750 L. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HINA iA 


COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The ELMORE COMPANY 


Licensed Manufacturer Tinted Yarns 


Single Mercerized Yarns 
Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized and Glazed Sewing Threads 


McCONNEL & Co., Ltd. 








22, 152 


<-, 


TTT 
} 


Selling Agents for 


A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 


30’s to 70's 
Weaving and Knitting 


Representatives 
F. = a ok TR. _ fe = GOTT W. J. W ee AW ee CO., Ltd. C. DBD. OOrt oe ANY _ A. HOL es 
i Building Ww ir Johnston Building Adams Franklin Building 
ae a Ps Ciotaaene. Tenn Ham ilton, oehaets ,, Cael ja Charlotte N C. Chicago, II. 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


For Wool Mill WE SELL 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS }°™, srecisity, { DIRECT 





WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING an CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 








— 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


| COTTON YARNS #¢ t2==.,. 





COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY — 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, E 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., 


tc., at Your Service 


Pawtucket, R. |. | 








SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 


or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





st 


iL 


i} — 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


chased the Aero Pulverizer Co. Through 
acquisition it is placed in the posi- 
t of being able to offer to the pur- 
chasers of steam plant equipment a con- 
t with complete guarantees covering 
an boiler which the purchaser may favor 
Foster engineering design, Aero unit 
pulverizers, Foster superheaters, Foster 
economizers of the contra-flow type and 
Foster air heaters. 


Changes in Branch Office Per- 
sonal of Timken Company 
[he branch office of the Timken 
ler Bearing Service & Sales Co., lo- 
cated at 1033 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
Md., was closed May 1. The service 
requirements of Timken customers in this 
territory will be supplied through the 
Richmond, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
branches. 

r. F. Rose, formerly assistant branch 
manager of the Chicago branch of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Service & Sales 
Co., has been appointed branch manager 
of their Cincinnati branch. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Service & 
Sales Co has appointed H. C. Saurer, 
branch manager of their Detroit branch. 


R 


Mr. Saurer was formerly assistant 
branch manager at Cleveland. 
Fred G. Rumball, formerly branch 


manager of the Kansas City branch of 
the Timken Roller Bearing Service & 
Sales Co., has been promoted to the po- 
sition of sales engineer, automotive di- 
vision, of the Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Mr. Rumball will have his headquarters 
at Cleveland, with Edgeley W. Austin, 
assistant manager of sales. Mr. Rumball 
first joined the Timken Detroit Axle Co. 
Later he came with the Timken Roller 
Bearing Service & Sales Co., holding po- 
sitions in the Indianapolis, Minneapolis, 
Detroit and Kansas City branches. The 
position of branch manager at Kansas 
City will be filled by Mr. J. M. Carey, 
who has been promoted from the position 
of salesman under Mr. Rumball. 


Cotton Yarn Mill in Mukden 
to be Enlarged 

The Fengtien 
Mukden, a 
government 
been 


cotton yarn mill, 
joint enterprise of the 
and the merchants, has 
successfully operated during 
recent years, and is planning further 
expansion, states a note in the Chi- 
Bulletin, April 3. The 
capital is to be increased by $3,000,- 
000, one-third to be subscribed by the 
government. Two branch mills are to 
be established at Liaoyang and Ying- 
kow, respectively. Additions are to 
be made to the main mill, 5,000 mow 
(mow—one-sixth of an acre) of land 
are to be secured for the cultivation 
of cotton, and 120 additional sales 
ofees are to be opened in different 
parts of the Three Eastern Provinces. 


> Economic 


*Mittpury, Mass. It was 
roneously stated that the Whitney 
‘orsted Co., of Franklin, Mass., has 
pened a branch at Millbury in charge 

Philip A. Whalen, for sewing and 
irling. The facts are that Mr. Whalen 
ho was formerly employed in the 
Vhitney mills, has started his own 
irling and mending business under the 
ame of Blackstone Valley Co., at 66 

Main St., Millbury. The new com- 


iny has 15 menders working at pres- 
t 


recently 


Waste Still Unsatisfactory 





All Materials Within a Circle of 
Low Prices 

Boston.—A_ generally easy situa- 
tion prevails in a cotton waste 
trict. The trade is becoming 
accustomed to the low priced level of 
raw materials and is gradually work- 
ing itself out of the deepest hole into 
which it has ever been flung 
force of fell circumstances. 
market is easy rather than easier; 
rather than The 
a whole seems slightly 


dis- 
slowly 


the 
The 
low 


by 


situation as 
firmer. Peeler 
strips have been bought on the street 
as low it is said as 12c; but the really 
choice strips are held for 13c. Bed- 
ding waste is slightly better owing to 
seasonable development in the 
suming industry. 


lower. 


con- 


Dealers are considering their losses 
and their problems and trying to 
figure out what the future holds in 
store for them; how they may be able 
to avoid the peculiar difficulties and 
hazards inseparable from contracting 
which have this year exerted their full 
force and influence. Some individual 
concerns, it is said, are facing 
staggering losses owing to high price 
contracts at the beginning of the sea- 
son which even in normal conditions 
would have been of extra hazard, 
which under conditions brought about 
by enormous quantities off-grade cot- 


but 


ton in last season’s crop has been 
positively demoralizing. 
The market has broken away al 


most entirely from the spot price of 
good cotton, and its operations are 
ruled by quotations in inferior 
cotton. The general situation is with- 
out parallel in the history of the mar- 
ket according to men of wide experi- 
ence. Contracts were made on the 
basis of good cotton while sales for 
months have been made on the basis 
of off-grade cotton. Adjustments on 
contracts are no doubt taking place 
and this is as it should be and onlv 
a fair proposition to the general good 
of all. 

The cotton waste trade by a sys 
tem of long time contracts has placed 
itself in a very anomolous position. 
The so-called method of hand-to- 
mouth buying and selling is strongly 
in evidence in most textile markets 
and it will be necessary, some of 
the members of the exchange, that 
waste traders make different arrange 
ments when another season comes 
around. There is a strong body of 
opinion in favor of the adoption of 


low 


say 


the English method of buying mate- 
rials on short time contracts at flat 
prices. 


Current Quotations 





Peeler comber ........-. 141%4—1hie 
Pe MINE ip <ce cs oe eee ke 2%4—138c. 
Egyptian comber ......... 18 —13%c. 
Choice willowed fly ....... 8 — 8%. 
Choice willowed picker..... 6 — 6kee. 
Ee MONE  w wiccasis on 04 aie .+. 17%—18e 
Linters (mill run) ... 5i4— 6e. 
Spoolers (single) --. 14%4—15c. 
Pine White COD. .ececccccce 13%y—14c. 





New York, N. Y. The Beacon Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., 339 Broadway, have 
arranged for a change of company name 
to the Beacon Knit-Wear Co 





JIBS 
| 
| 








Experience linked with Service 


WIV VEY WEY VYPY VP YY YPY YY 








BOSTON,MASS. 


JJ BJAMIESON COMPANY 
ONT 


Insure your entire satisfaction 


Weaving COTTON YARNS- Knitting 


COTTO 
MILLS 


Sold by 


‘*TIndustrial’’ 


are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of 


Superior Quality 


We sell direct to Knitters 
217 Trust Co. 


N WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


and guarantee satisfaction 
of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 



















AA AE EE OE 




























Room 922, 


COTTON HARD 


52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Miass. 


COMPANY 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


LOW.OLEARY m= 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Webster Bidg. 





327 So. 


La Salle St., Chicago 


ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


COTTON 
YARNS 


National 


Telephone—Murray Hill 0614-0615 


City Building 


17 East 42nd Street, 
New York 











JOHN 


CHICAGO 


F. STREET 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED 


PROVIDENCE, R. 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 


& CO. 


; NEW YORK 





CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


SPECIAL PROCESS 
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BELMONT 





Ss “BELMONT” a fine American 


name 


Mercerized, Dyed, *VARN 
Bleached. ' i 
MA a re 

| ve a yt 4 {| 


All counts up to 100s “RBELMONT YARN’—a fine 





Single and ply. i 


ie 
r ri 


American Yarn 





" 
ae 


Put up Originated by 


Cones, Cops, Tubes, oe ee The Lineberger-Stowe Mills. 
= 6“ L 2 S ” 


Means Quality 


Warps and Skeins 
AIR DRIED 


nsatheeie BBONnene eee 


Completely Up-to-Date 


Picture a group of mills with a background of over a generation in 
the spinning of fine combed yarns. To this organization of yarn 
craftsmen is added the most modern facilities for mercerizing, dyeing 
and bleaching. Result—Belmont Yarns—needless to say, ready to 
fulfill the most exacting needs of knitters and weavers. These 
yarns will be available in all counts up to 100’s, both single and ply. 


Production is about to start. 


BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 
BELMONT, N. C. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Harding Tilton @ Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA 





So2zeorr se 
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Cotton Holds Steady 
Ina Narrow Market 


Weather About a Standoff—Crop 
Still Late, but Otherwise 
Little Complaint 


here has been no apparent broad- 
ening of speculative interest in the 
cotton market during the week. Both 


foreign and domestic trade interests 
have figured as moderate buyers of 
new crop months on the declines, 
being evidently inclined to secure 
some additional protection against 
future needs at the prevailing dis- 


counts. On the other hand the ad- 
have attracted 
selling of one sort or another with 
the result that fluctuations have been 
comparatively narrow, with the 
market showing a fairly steady under- 
tone at prices ranging between 
17.35 and 17.75 for the new crop 
positions. 

lhe weather has been neither good 
enough nor bad enough to make any 
more decided a sentiment as to coming 
crop possibilities. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the crop is getting a late 
start, possibly ten days to a fortnight 
behind normal. On the other hand 
it is generally realized that there is 
a good season in the ground, that the 
prospect is for little if any reduction 
in acreage, that fertilizers will be lib- 
erally used and that up to the begin 
ning of May the emergence of boll 
weevil was comparatively light. 


vances realizing or 


Consequently traders see no reason 
why there may not be another large 
crop with good weather from now on, 
but because of the delays already re- 
ported feel that another two or three 
weeks of unsettled conditions might 
jeopardize the 


prospect Ky idently 


1 


the disposition is to await develop 


ments along these lines, and it 


Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures, N. Y.) 
Closed For Week Closed 





May 13 High Low Mayl1% Chge 
J : 18.50 18.60 18.31 18.358 ee 
J 18.35 18.50 18.14 18.23 oA 
Au -- 17.95 18.05 17.80 17.89 - 06 
Sept - 17.51 17.638 17.52 17.68 + .17 
On » 17.41 17.61 17.35 17. my | 
Ni . 17.45 17.00 17.42 17 .10 
1 17.50 17.69 17.42 17 02 
Ja : Wa HO 1a OL. + .O1 
Fs 17.49 17.62 17.42 17. — 0} 
Ma 17.55 17.70 17.46 17.52 — .@ 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 
( Middling) 


N York N Orleans L’pool 


Fri., May 14... 18.9%e. 18.18e.  10.23d. 
Sa May 15... 18.85e. 18 .09¢e. 10.364. 
M May 17.. 18.70e, 18.000, 10.22d. 
1 May 18.. 18.70¢e. 17.97e. 10.20d. 
W May 19.. 18.75e. 18.00e. 10.31d. 
7 May 20 18. Te 17.97. 10.28. 


and Stocks 
Stocks 

Prices This Last 

May 19 week year 


Spot Fluetuations 


G ston . eoeeeee 18.25 349,624 168,175 
N Orleans ......... 18.00 266,037 154,624 
Mile Rueduneeewis 17.45 7,741 2.017 
S RE > 6 oc cratoatea ; 17.84 64,814 16,926 
( Se eee Res 17.88 32,196 12,192 
\ ington cone 19,913 
MOTEOENE) Sch. vics ees anes 57,845 
I ee. ea 1,204 
A ista 27. OH 
M phis 27.515 
“!. Louis 5,141 
H eS ee 181,226 
I BOOK 6k 60<: 4,259 
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anything the weather during the past 

Night 
temperatures, however, have been low 
while there has been a little too much 
rain in the Southwest and too little 
rain in the Eastern belt. 

Planting is progressing and is near 
ing completion in some sections, but 
boll weevil and other insects have ap 
peared in South Texas, and as vet 
the crop has had no chance to make 
up for the lateness of the season. 

The report of the Department of 
Agriculture on Saturday placing the 
revised figures on the acreage planted 
last vear at 48,090,000 and the area 
picked at 46,053,000, was closely in 
line with the December estimate. It 
made the average yield of lint cotton 
per acre 167.2 lbs., which compares 
with 157.4 lbs. grown in 1924 and a 
ten-year average of 154.0. 
ures were without any apparent influ 
ence on the market although some 
traders had anticipated more substan 
tial revisions of both the acreage and 
the estimated yields. 


week has been more favorable. 


These fig- 


The comparatively small volume of 
business has afforded the trade ample 
opportunities for discussions of vari 
ous changes in the by-laws of the 
Exchange or alterations in the con 
tract. These disputes appear to have 
grown out of the big low grade crop 
of last vear. Big low grade crops 
invariably lead to more or less criti 
cism or agitation, and it may be re 
called that it was the two low grade 
crops in succession of 1906 and 1QO7 
that led to the finally 
resulted in the passage of the Cotton 


Futures Act. 


= : 4.° 1 
agitations whic 


The leading spot markets of the 
country, as othcially rep rted on 
Wednesday, are shown below, it! 


the usual comparisons: 


Market M 
G Q 
N S 
1 8 s 
New York +04 18 
\ ;.88 17 
M 1 8 1 
t Ly &.( 1 
H t 8.4 18.2 
12 17 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not delivered 
on contract. 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 





Dallas phisgomery gusta age 

| ae cooses Bue Se tay 83t 1.07 
BEM cccccc0e SO BOSE | «|OT 68+ Sat 
3. M... ae = 75t 75+ 75t 53+ 64+ 
8.M eats Cea 50t .50t 50t 38t 43t 
De MN cnc acvwes 1.96° 1.60° 1.35° 1.25° 1.30° 
Let eck atieas- ov ows 3.25° 3.50° 3.50° 3.00° 3.38° 
6.00° 5.50° 4 50° 5§ 43° 

7.50° 7.00° 600° 695° 

YELLOW TINGED 
Oe icvoanesscapec 75° 1.00° 50° 50° 71° 
8.M csasssence. LE See ee 68} .IS 
ccnwcaskaws 2.50° 3 00° 2.50° 2.50° 2.73° 
8. L, M.%........ 4.00% 4.50° 4.00° 4.00° 4.48° 
Bee cess . 6.00° 650° 5.50° 5.50° 6.15° 
YELLOW STAINED 
ee 3.25° 3.00° 2.00° 200° 2.28° 
es sos vane . S.76° 3.50" 3.00° 3.60° 2.86° 
BS tcckss caus 4.00° 4.00*° 3.25* 3.25° 3.65° 
BLUE STAINED 

pe an ovaneee 2.50° 2.00° 2.00° 2.00° 2.23° 
oe... es aces 3.00° 3.50° 2.75* 2.75° 3.03° 
Me icccccccce CORY O80” S.76" 3.76° 3.06" 













That Big Little 
Difference 













Yarns as in many other 


little 


In Cotton 
products it is the differences 


that count. 
















In the case of Quissett yarns, it 
is that little better quality that 
slightly better delivery service 


that greater uniformity and accu 
twist ——it Is 
that 
make all the difference in the world. 


racy as to count and 


these “little things’ combined 

















thed Cotton Yarns 


esct Iptions 










pec lalty 
| gyptians ~2ea Island, 


larides Pimas and 









Peelers, Sake 


Peruvians 
















Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 









Wm. M. Butler, 


Edward H 


Pres 


Cook, Treas 


















Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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Ceprright, 1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CoO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


of 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Miills 


Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 
PLOWMAN YARN CO. 

1049 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 
HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
DAVID WHITEHURST 
217 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 
R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 
G. J. LOERZEL 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
G. C. ELLIS 


Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


on 








PHILA. COTTON YARN Co. 


“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 


WORCESTER, MASS, 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 


COTTON YARNS AND WARPS 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 


RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and _ satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 
RHODE ISLAND 


PAWTUCKET, 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS 


NOVELTY TAR Sees Seo 


Spirals 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and silk. 






| 135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia | 


C WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


| 


Manufacturers of 


Give the 


Silk-like 


high 


lustre 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS 92, Beams, tacks. 


and Tubes 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS 


TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shipment ons _— : to our 


care or oo 


by 
uc tee und Teams» wit 


ar 

Tr 

Te r Stations 
da ily 

nc 


1 ury. 


ptly handle 1 ut 


entati 
anc i. 
es quot 


at 
Wharv 
ted 


h experien 
t 


~ PETER CAVANAUGH, Inc. 


Pee nga Pa. | 


222 regia St. 


ivansfer 
ie "Bouse d Draymen 


Establishe 


d 1873 


Ager 





Flaxnoils —- Flaxwa 


66-72 Leonard St. 





LINEN for Hosiery 
YARNS Weaving and Twisting 
Jute, Hemp and Ram 1ie Yarns 


Flax Ja equard Harne 
ste ike 


ANDREWS & COOK, INC. 
NEW YORK 


1e 
ienoils 


| COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS | 
| 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


lair Demand for Cotton 
Cheap Lots Sell—Most Sales are 
on Types at Flat Prices 
EMPHIS, TENN., May 17.—Sales 
of cotton in this market were heavier 
las; week. Demand was fair for all 
kinds except the high grade staples 
which continue to be neglected. 
Demand was relatively good for 834 
to 12c cottons; and, for 9 to 9%c, 
cotton was in excess of offerings. 
Cotton showing some pull, usually up 


t g, is wanted, and cotton of such 
character that can be bought at 8% 
to 9l4c is getting scarce, not only 
because it has been moved out, but 


owing to stiffening of prices from % 
to Ic a pound within the week. Most 
the business being transacted is on 
types, Which are hard to describe, and 
t flat prices. There is no such thing 
basis on these types, many of 
are below class. Some strict 
good ordinary, very trashy and shaley 
1-inch cotton sold as low as 734c, but 
the bulk of the sales were 
ranging from 9% to ttc. Strict good 
ordinary and low middling, blues and 
I¥g to I 3/16 brought 1134c, 
while strict good ordinary, bright, 
Is to 1 3/16 brought 12 to 12'%ce. 
Little is doing for export. Ship- 
pers continue to limit their operations 
very closely to orders, as to old crop 
cotton and there has been no appre 
ciable volume of new crop business 
accepted although there is consider- 
inquiry. There is such a wide 
variety of types of old crop cotton in 
this territory that forward business 
based on type—and that is the way 
most of the business is being done 
is almost impossible unless the cotton 
is already in hand. Most of the busi- 
ness during the week was a reflection 
ot Carolina mill demand. Southern 
mills appear to be buying more freely, 
although a moderate amount of busi- 
ness is being done with the East. 
(here is no truth in the statement 
published recently that 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, 


w! ch 


at prices 


tinges, 


able 


Memphis 


Saturday, 


s May 15 Mav s& 
1) Markets Average. 18.01 18.17 
Memphis .......... 18.00 18.25 


Premium Staples 


rst Sales from Factors Tables at 


Memphis 
. Strict Middling Prices Easy 
Re, s Otgune sae asset a6 4.6% 23 @24ec. 
WOES, San cea wenn Nominal 2414 @26e 
Ms. weaken pewen ee Nominal 271, @30ce. 
Current Sales 
For Prev Week 
week week before 
phis Total ... 14.900 12.050 10.300 
» B. Ineluded 
‘tal ; : 7.200 6.70 6.500 
farkets 6,408 14758 ST583 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week vear before 
Re ceipts 4.357 1.387 R02 
‘ Receipts 23,175 S185 6,572 
since Aug 
BM sc tekascwes J27204 $24.100 278,168 
‘ nents : 27.046 10,996 12,150 
since Aug 
my LAT6.555 1.268.428 891,428 
il stoc k 250.727 29.824 52.968 
rease for week 3.871 2.811 5,778 
old Stock in 
inds of Mem 
is factors .. 78.000 LO che own 


bankers are demanding 50% reduction 
in the stock of cotton here. Mem- 
phis bankers have never encouraged 
the carrving of cotton into the 
crop, but cotton is handled just as 
any other commodity. 

The early part of the week, weath- 
erwise, was favorable for cotton and 
a favorable turn is again developing ; 
however, toward the close of the 
week, the weather was unfavorable, 
mainly from the standpoint of tem- 
peratures, which were dangerously 
near the frost point; light frost act 
ually occurred in some localities. 


Staple Cottons Steadier 





Shippers Firmer on Small Lots 
Egyptians Unchanged 
Boston, May 18.—A moderate im 
provement during the last half of last 
week in hand-to-mouth demand for 
extra staple and shorter premium cot- 
tons caused many shippers to advance 
asking prices 25 to 50 points, and 
although demand has fallen off and 
cotton futures prices have weakened 
slightly since then there has been no 
marked change in the attitude of the 
majority of shippers, with the 
that the prices of staples seem a little 
steadier than during the several weeks 
just previous. The slightly increased 
firmness of middling and_ higher 
grades has not been participated in by 
lower grades and much of recent New 
England demand has been confined 
to the latter with strict ordinary tinged 


western I7g inch cotton available at 
12% to 13c. For trys inch hard 
western cotton of middling grade 


some shippers as a minimum of 22c 
and as high as 23c, but on firm offers 


these prices will be shaded at least 50 


points. Some shippers demand a 
minimum of 32c for full 1% inch 
hard western cotton of middling 
grade, but demand is very slow and 


small sales are reported as low as 3Ic 

The Egyptian market is practically 
unchanged on old crop futures and on 
prompt shipments, but new 
futures are relatively weaker, 
closing today at 
with $22.02 a 


November 


crop 
October 
$21.80 as compared 
and 


$29.17 as 


week ago 
option at 
pared with $29.38 on May 12. 


com 


Current Prices 
Average prices for May-June ship 
ments of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Mid 
11/16 tn. to i eritositac, 2a4tore 
1 Ie 24 2 
1 3/le 2 2 
1 % in 0 t to34 
Ba N Y s 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
May-June = shipment as _— follows 
Medium Sakellarides 2934c, off ‘ec 
Medium Uppers 2434c, up ‘ec since 
May 12. ‘They report closing prices 
May 18 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: May Sak. $30.27. off 5c; 
June Uppers, $21.47, up 7c from 


May 12. 


the 


new | 





result | 
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DIXIE 


MERCERIZED—AIR DRIED 


YARNS 


Dixie Mercerizing Co. 


SPINNERS and PROCESSORS 
General Office 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Cameron & Pfingst, 
308 Chestnut St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Allan B. Greenough 
45 Milk St. 


Ustca,. N..¥. 
Dalglish & Co., 
Utica City Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 


READING, PA. 
Cameron & Pfingst, 
Amer. Cas. Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Fred W. Frank, 
166 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Acme Sales Co., 
906 Johnston Bldg. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Slater & Co., 
J. V. Calhoun, 53 Yonge St. 
P. O. Box 1566, Sta. C. LOS ane nae 
UNIDOS, x 
J. CARMICHAEL & CO. New York. 


: 150 Nassau St., 
Leicester, England N. Y 
Sole Representatives for 


Great Britain 





Sole Repres-en‘atives for 
Argentina and Uruguay 
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Fitchburg Tans Tarms 


EING TRUE STORIFS OF GOOD YARNS 








We are issuing from time 
to time, illustrated True 
Stories of Good Yarns. If 
you will write us what 
counts of Cotton Yarns 
you use we will be glad to 
send you a copy or two 
relating to your particular 
requirements. 
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FITCHBURG _— USETTS 


ROBERT ©. WALLACE, TREAsS. AND GEN. MGR. F. L. BRAYTON, Sate 


NEW YORK OFFICE 331 FOURTH AVENUE 
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"JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


| 
| WORSTED Y ARNS 


WOOLEN 


for Weaving and Knitting 








also 
for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns and Crocheting 
Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 


| New York Office—1107 Broadway 





THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E’ 
UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 


SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 








New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


|| 
| GRUNDY & CO., INC. | 
| 108 S. Front Street, Phila. } 
Tops and Worsted Yarns | 
| FOR | 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 
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Fy. 
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Ropes 
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WRITE for samples and prices 


for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 


tages we can offer. 
FLORENCE 


THREAD CO. 











“ia 
IPR 


—\——- FLORENCE, N. J. 
| Aa > 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
WORSTED, MOHAIR YARNS 


AND NOVELTY 


~ THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 








Manufacturers *§ WORSTED YARNS 


ul in all colors: cy mix 


ln the gray at o fancy t : and twist 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
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WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 








JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


WORSTED YARNS 


5 Phone Liberty 3436 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, "*S*\" | 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 


Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE 
PACKARD BLDG. 200 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA New York 


— 


THE PITKIN WORSTED CO. | 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Grey for Weaving and Knitting 


Represented by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, PACKARD BLDG., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. | 
PASSAIC, N.J. 

MANUFACTURERS OF | 

TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS | 
ENGLISH SYSTEM | 

Sales Representatives 


TOPS YARNS 
W. C. GAUNT & CO. J. E. DUVAL 
2 SUMMER SI 120 CHESTNUT ST 208 CHESTNUT 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA 


FRENCH S?UN MERINO 


WORSTED _ Wooten 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


BOSTON CHICAGO 





Star Worsted Company | 
YARNS 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
FITCHBURG MASS. | 


Cor. 27th Street 






a a 


Silk Yarns 








Thrown 





For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 





= 


Rockwell Woolen Co. | 


Leominster, Mass. 













Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
inners 






Manufacturers ef 
WOOLEN 
and MERINO YARN S 

FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Deceration oud! 


(Bradford System) 


for Weavers and Knitters 





We are 
mediate del 


” elivery, certain lots of 
STANDARD WORSTED YARNS in 
different count 


from stock for im 


| Looms | 


The Standard for all Narsow Fabri-s 


FrarcHer Works 


c unts 
Inquiries will receive prompt at- 
j I } 





tention bv phone or otherwise. 
SLOCUM & CO., Yarn & Tops 
184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia 








| 
} 
| 
Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 1 
\ 
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WORSTED YARN MARKETS 





Prices Steadier: 
Demand Improving 


Men’s Wear and Outerwear Mills 

Will Buy at a Price-—Ways 

of Aiding Industry 

PHILADELPHIA.—Although the vol- 
ume of new booked has 
not increased drastically a_ slightly 
more active inquiry for both weaving 
knitting has developed. 
Buyers in both sections of the market, 
who have the reputation among spin- 
ners and dealers of purchasing at the 
right time, are coming into the mar- 
ket with larger inquiries than have 
been noted for several months, with, 
it is admitted by those figuring on 
such offers, exceptionally low ideas 
as to prices. Up to the present spin- 
have found it necessary to 
a considerable way in meeting these 
ideas before they have succeeded in 
booking the order, when large 
amounts have been involved. Ex- 
amples ot this are seen in both men’s 
wear and outerwear yarns where large 
buyers have been able to better the 
arket figure. 


business 


and yarns 


ners go 


Outerwear Yarns Firmer 
In outerwear yarns spinners, who 
been willing to sell a good 
grade 2-18s or 2-20s quarter blood 
at $1.25 during the last three weeks, 
have secured a fair amount of busi- 
ness and the bulk of orders placed 
during this time; while others who 
continued to quote $1.30 have been 


nave 


able to book a smaller volume of 
business. Manufacturers state at 
least. three large spinners in this 


vicinity are now quoting them yarns 
on the basis of $1.25 for 2-20s for 
their grade, although large 
factors in other sections are holding 
near $1.30. Under these cir- 
fair number of orders 
have been placed at the lower range 
with a slight decrease in demand be- 
coming apparent as the lower prices 
becomes more general in the market. 


best 


“+ . 
at OF 


cumstances a 


Yarns Low Enough 


lany spinners and dealers feel 
yarn prices have discounted the pres- 
lack of demand and lack of vol- 
ume business on spinners’ books and 
with wools displaying a_ slightly 
steadier tone, the opinion is that while 
still further during 

next few weeks, a similar trend 
in yarns is unlikely. This belief is 
ised by the fact, recently reported, 
number of spinners are soliciting 
ers at prices that bear little or 
no relation to current wool costs and 
es that will not result in a profit 
ess the market for wool or yarns 
uld drop drastically within the 
t few weeks. These spinners have 
ured that it will pay them to ac- 


a 


may sag 


t yarn business at a considerable, 


s rather than permit their orders 


BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 
Bradford, Eng., May 19 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Business in tops generally quiet. 


Fine tops very 


firm, other sorts steady. Sixtyfours at 49d., 56s at 32d., 46s 
carded at 21'4d. Yarns are unchanged, and well maintained. 


Business quiet. 


Deliveries for export still rendered difficult by 


inadequate transport and shipping services, but conditions are 
rapidly improving. Price on 2-48s Botany is 5s, 8d. 

Although general strike is ended coal restrictions remain in 
force, but in view of approach of Whitsuntide, concessions are 
granted to firms with stocks of fuel to run full time. This week 
generally speaking there is good deal increased short time and 


unemployment mainly in crossbreds section. 


Botany combing, 


spinning and weaving are kept running fairly well, manufac- 
turers being anxious to deliver to time. 


Operative dyers went back to work last Monday. Bradford 
Dyers Association is taking legal action against the union for 
breach of agreement, and union has agreed to admit liability 


and pay £100 damages. 


to reach such a low level they will be 
compelled to shut down their mill and 
greatly increase losses. 

While statistics indicate yarns are 
on a fairly firm basis at present there 
is no indication of any immediate re- 
sumption of buying to put the industry 
back on a paying basis, the trade hav- 
ing waited for the turn to come for 
such a long time, it will be necessary 
for a distinct change for the better 
to develop, which must last for a 
fair period of time, before spinners 
or manufacturers will be ready to ad- 
mit that conditions are actually bet- 
ter. There are many in this vicinity 
including both spinners and manufac- 
turers who believe important changes 
must be made in this section of the 


industry before good business for 
them will again be possible. 
Remedy Proposed 

Among the suggestions put for- 


ward to remedy unsatisfactory con- 
ditions there are that are out- 
standing, one being the proposed pub- 
licity campaign under 
in which a cooperative effort along 
lines will 
wool growers, wool dealers, 
and manufacturers, to 


two 
consideration 


these be engaged in by 


spinners 
stimulate the 





public into a larger consumption of 
wool and its manufactured products. 
In other words those favoring this 
campaign take a positive view of the 
situation and are optimistic in feel- 
ing that such a campaign will be able 
to bring demand up to a that 


will business to 


level 
result in sufficient 
keep all of the present equipment en- 
gaged at least 
industries 


as actively as in other 
distinct con- 
trast to the remedy put forward by 


This is in 


others and in which it must be ad- 
mitted, a larger number of spinners 
and dealers in this section are at 


present interested. 


Second Proposal Offered 

This second proposal seeks to get 
at the remedy from an opposite angle, 
being based upon reducing the ma- 
chinery and equipment of the industry 
as a whole, getting the equipment and 
productive machinery down to a level 
where the balance remaining will be 
able to secure a fair year’s business 
based upon current market conditions, 
bringing the productive capacity of 
spindles and looms down to a level 
more nearly equal with demand such 
as we have seen during the last four 
years, 


Quotations 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-—12s, low com. (366) 
2-168, low com. (36—40s) 
2-20s to 2-248, low { (44s) 
2-208 to 2-268, 14 bid. (46-48s).. 1.25-1.35 
2-266 to 2-308. 4 bid. (488) .35-1. 
2-30s to 2-328, '¢ bid. S.A. (46s) 1.35-1.40 
2-32a, { bid. (48-50s).... .40-1.45 
2-20, 3 bid. (56s) 50-1. 
2-268, % bid. (566) .55-1. 
2-B6e, % bid. (56s) -55-1.6% 
2-328, 4 bid. (60s) 751.8 
2-Bfa, 44 bid. (60s) .80-1.5 
2-408, bid. (60-44s) .85-1.9% 
2-50a, high 4 bid. (640) .05-2. 
2—50s, fine, (66-70s) 
2-60s, fine (705).........060 eee 


-05-1.10 
-10-1.15 
.15-1.20 


French System 


208, 4 bid. (48e)......... 
20s, high \%{ bid. (508).... 
208, % bid. (568) 

30s, 3 bid. (566).... 

30s, 34 bid. (60s) 


-40-1.45 
.50-1.55 
55-1.60 
.65-1.70 
. 80-1. 85 
-90-1.95 
-15-2.20 
65-2.70 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-200, low %{ bd. (448)......... 1.15-1.20 
2-188 to 2-208 \{ bid. (48s) .30 
2-260, 4 bid. (48e) 1.35 
2-308, %{ bid. (48s) .40 
2-200, % bid. (560) 5-1 
2-208, 4 bid. (60s) 80-1. 


French Spun Merino, White 


.55-1.60 

65-1 

75-1.! 
85-1.90 





One ot the prominent advocates of 
this policy, as a preliminary basis 
that a central 


control body be appointed by spinners 


lor 
discussion, advocates 
and dealers with power to carry their 
recommendations out, each 
spinner and manutacturer what per 
centage, 


advising 


which would be general, of 
their equipment should be removed. 
Cost of this would be met, this factor 
explains, by an assessment to be made 
on all, based upon their present equip 
ment. While nothing definite may 
develop from these the mere fact such 
matters being discussed 
many to feel that something definite 


are leads 
will be evolved to aid in remedving 
the unsatisfactory condition of 
branch of the trade. 


this 


Worsted Yarn Notes 





Jos. E. Duval, Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, has been appointed sole 
selling agent for the yarns spun by 
the Passaic Worsted Spinning 
Passaic, N. J., Bradiord spinners. Mr. 
Duval is well known in the trade, hav- 
ing been identified with the sales or- 
ganization of this concern for several 


308 


( Os 


years. 


Worsted Yarns Unchanged 
Slightly Better Tone but Busi- 
ness Small and Profitless 
The yarn 
ket is as near stagnant as it has been 
any time this year and the volume of 
business passing is unsatisfactory, 
both as to quantity and prices obtain- 
The market is carrying on 
somewhat in the dark as to the imme- 
diate future, but more hopeful when 
the outlook is extended two or three 
months 


Boston.- worsted mar- 


able. 


ahead. Re-orders on heavy- 
weight fabrics are expected and it is 
believed that the forthcoming light- 
weight season can hardly fail to show 
an improvement after several succes- 
sive poor seasons. Prices are nominal. 
Spinners quote a rather wide range 
at times on a given quality and count, 


evidently depending on how badly 
thev need business. This tends 
against the encouragement of con- 
tracts for future delivery. Spinners 


hesitate to name prices and many of 
them simply will not issue quotations. 


Spinners are reporting to be offer- 


ing stiffer resistance to further pres- 
sure for lower yarn prices. While 
values of wool and tops are relatively 
nearer a working basis than they have 


heen for weeks past, the stocks of 
old wools bought at higher prices, 
although not in extremely large 
volume, force reluctance to quote 


Discourage- 
ment followed each drop to low levels, 
increased weakening of confidence re- 
sulting. Current purchasing is rela- 


lower prices on yarns. 
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‘ OF ALL KINDS 


172 (3554) 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


General Silk Importing Co., Inc. 


YOKOHAMA 


SHANGHAI SHAMEEN, CANTON MILAN LYONS 


Raw, Thrown, Spun and Dyed Silks, Hosiery Tram, 
Insulating Silk 


Prepared in any Standard Form of Package 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


National Spun Silk Company 


INCORPORATED 
MILLS: NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
High-grade Spun Silk Yarns for all Purposes 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


Klots Throwing Company 


INCORPORATED 


Silk Throwsters 


MILLS: 


Forest City, Pa. 
Lonaconing, Md. 
Passaic, N. J. 


Carbondale, Pa. 
Cumberland, Md. 
Fredericksburg, Va 


Scranton, Pa. 
Moosic, Pa. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Archbald, Pa. 
Keyser, W. Va. 
Central Falls, R. I. 


nS 


General Offices: 440 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


EXCELLENT COMMISSION THROWING SERVICE 
HOSIERY TRAM A SPECIALTY 


CA.SNODGRASS 


320 JAMES BLDG. 
CHATTANOOGA TENN. 
TELEPHONE: MAIN. 340 


SKEINS 
CONES 
COPS 
adalat 
DYED OR 
Tweet ee 


SILKS 


FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 


"A. SOUTHERN. THROWING PLANT SERVING SOUTHERN MILLS* 


Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of 


BRAIDS, EDGINGS, TUBING 


for trimming knit underwear 


MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 
Post Office Address: Logan Station, Philadelphia 
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| Arnhem, Ede and Rotterdam, Holland but 
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Superior Spinners of Superior - 
Finish “ENKA” RAYON = Quality and 

how 

elo 
| Sole Agents and Distributors for the U. S. A. = 

LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc. = 

30-38 East 33rd Street, New York ona 

When buying Rayon demand “ENKA” seal and labels on every package = 
in | 

I 

ise bloc 

stec 

RAYON ities) |. 
PICARDED the 

Spunrayarn and Rayon Worsted Blends * 
ABEECO MILL. INC, 505-5 AVE. NEW YORK CITY sid 

Rana EEEEEEEEEEERREnnnnenerneenmee amen meme eee on atti side 
has 

Sees - An 
RAYON “PECO RAYON” ha 
Immediate delivery of standard | A Viscose fiber distinguished by put 


sizes and twists in colors guar- 
anteed. 
FAST 


Put up in proper form for 
WEAVING 


KNITTING 


Beck Rayon Co. 


20@ GREENE ST. NEW YORE 


E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 


Rayon—Rayon and Silk Waste 
—“SPINRAY” 


25 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


| L. T. IVES CO. 

Spring Knitting Needles 

Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 






















its delicate sheen and unexcelled 
wearing qualities. 


““PECO GLOSSINE”’ 


| A  Cuprammonium fiber 
supreme fineness and great 
elasticity. 

| Pennrich & Company, Inc. 
29 inna New York, N. Y 








Maanexit Spinning Co. | 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 


FINS MER Weaving Yarns | 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


—— | 









Sik Rayee 
Slik & Raye 
Tu and Rayen & Were 
Bebbins Rayen & Cettre 


MONARCH SILK CO. 


Menalactarers and Commission Throwsier: 
1424 N. Howard St., Phila. Pa. 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


tive v light in weaving yarns. Knit- 
ting yarns are possibly slightly the 
m active. Little or no progress 
wa- made last week either in the yarn 
or ‘op markets. Prices for both 
kin’s of commodities were on a low 
jleve’ and new business was positively 
subnormal. The worsted industry for 
year to date has made no such rapid 
advance as was predicted at the close 
of 1925 and it is not by any means 
certain that worsteds during the year 
1920 will regain their old-time favor 


witli the American public. 


Tops and Noils 





Larger Call for High %s Tops 
and 14 Blood Noils 

Boston.—There was a slight and 
spotty improvement as to volume of 
business in the top market this week 
but prices continued under pressure 
with ridiculously low bids made by 
prospective consumers. New business 
in limited amounts was placed in 
high 3¢s blood, high %4 blood, 44s 
and 46s. The feature of the week, 
however, was the larger demand de- 
veloping for tops grading 58s owing 
to goods orders being placed for 
fabrics requiring this grade of yarn. 
Until there is more of a steady run 
in orders placed by the goods mar- 
ket there seems little improvement 
in sight for the independent combers 
in particular. 


Development in mill call for %4 
blood noils is an indication that wor- 
sted manufacturers are not to have it 
all their own way. The finer quali- 
ties of noils are still lethargic but 
their turn may come next. The gen- 
eral noil level is 25% lower than it 
was a year ago and most traders con- 
sider that the prevailing low level 
has discounted the situation fully. 
Another encouraging item of interest 
is the fact that one large combing 
establishment in this vicinity recently 
had an offer to take their entire out- 
put for the balance of the year. The 
offer however was not accepted, the 
price being considered too low and 
the concern in question believing that 


noils are to register a_ substantial 
come-back before the year closes. 

Bradford noil prices have had a 
good decline during the past twelve 
months but one probably less severe 
than noils in the Boston market. It 
is said that the low values placed 
upon fine noils has been one of the 
factors in causing Bradford top- 
makers to maintain their prices; the 
comber getting less money for his 
noils is perforce compelled to hold 
his top prices very firmly. The same 
situation prevails fundamentally in 
Boston with the notable exception 
that the American topmaker is less in 
control of the situation and although 
his noil values are low he is never- 
theless compelled owing to keen com- 
petition for the limited business avail- 
able to accept prices on the various 
grades of tops that the spinners are 
willing to pay. Comparing the fine 
qualities of tops and noils in the 
Bradford and Boston markets it can 
be said that while 64s tops in Brad- 
ford are only 4% lower than at the 
first of the year 64s noils are 20% 
lower. In the Boston market fine 
tops are 10% lower than at the first 
of the year while fine noils are 14% 
lower. 

* oe * 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops Nominal 
BEM 2 ccccccccces- (064-668) $1.43-81.45 
ere 1.55—- 1.57 
Half-blood ........ (60—62s) 1.32— 1.35 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.14—- 1.15 
Aver. % blood........ (56s) 1.12— 1.13 
Low % blood...... (52—56s) 1.07— 1.08 
High % blood........ (50s) .95-— .97 
NY aia\ietwh a wary sce bate boas So -92-— .93 
ML Auta oes ae oe ace kaw lk 6 oreo" .84- 85 
AS ier ee eee ee .82- 83 
RAE AR eS earl ae .80- 81 

Noils Nominal 
ti dasSaknoe tee see ees $.80— $.85 
NT aia ten ao B'ghe 4.00.0 -73— .75 
0 RSS eer -65— .70 
Co Sg US eee -57- .60 


Low % blood 


-o5— 57 





High \%& blood .52— .53 
ME cba neSe ee 06d Meee RHO 6 -51- .52 
MEG eit sco wae. & a aceksabiee aaele -48— .50 
ES Shea's Obi bea een woe be he -48— .50 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Mock, Judson, 
Voehringer, Inc., Ontario & D. Sts., 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hos- 
iery, have installed two new full-fash 
ioned machines, 42 gauge, in addition to 
their former equipment. 


“s 1913 |[ 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | i926 “S~ 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wits Ghornton, ®. J. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


BRISTOL, PA. 











E. E. STEIDLER & CO., Howard & Huntington Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


PHILADELPHIA 





| ART SILK TOPS and NOILS 












Cops Single 

Cones Multiple 

Tubes Plain Twists 

Skeins Novelty Twists | 
Bobbins 


Dyed or Natural 


VisTex Mills, |ne, 





PRENCH SPUN VARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. 1. 


THOMAS H. BALL, Selling Agent 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON NEW YO@RK MILWAUKEE CLEVELANO 





S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


GARTH MFG. COMPANY 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED STOCK 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


0. J. CARON 








WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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You don’t need 7 
a Jacquard loom 


YOU can now produce Jacquard patterns in 
Celanese brand fabrics by an exceedingly simple 
and economical method. No Jacquard loom is 
required. The finisher imparts the design to the 
fabric, varying the degree of luster or dullness as 
desired. The pattern is strictly permanent; neither 
washing nor sunlight affects it. 

Only with Celanese brand fabrics can these 
results be secured. Obviously it is important for ta 
every progressive manufacturer to familiarize him- 
self with Celanese brand yarn and its many 


remarkable properties. 


Celanese brand yarn is neither silk nor rayon. It 
has distinctly different properties from rayon. {It 
is highly elastic and remarkably durable; and it has 
unique hygienic qualities. {Dyed with its special 
SRA dyes, it is fast to sun, suds, salt-water and 
perspiration. ‘Even in a plain fabric no shiners 


are ever found when Celanese brand yarn is used. 


CELANESE | 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 70 
BRAND YARNS 5 


She AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL vo 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid W 


15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 0 


Cecanese is the registered trademark, in the United States, of P 
The American Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., to designate its brand 
of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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~ RAYON AND SILK YARNS | 





| 
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Manufacturers of 


Market in Rayon oe Ie HOSIERY TRAM 
Is Rather Quiet *'Conbin 


Combination yarn prices are as fol- 





lows: Artificial Silk on Cones 
; C ‘ ; ; H: 1 80 Denier Cellulose 
Buy me ontinues on a and-to- 3 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk $4.75 
Mao asia—R : 4 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 5.15 “Cc . . 
louth Basi: Rumors of 3 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 5.55 Artificial Silk twisted 
Some Large Re-Sales 150 Denier Cellulose 


- ends 18/15 double extra A raw silk 3.25 
sular Consequence in the rayon mar- 3 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 3.55 | 
last week, buyers holding to their 
of conservatism. The makers 


te that 


state that hand-to-mouth buying in 


- 1 e1 3/15 ble extra A raw silk 2.90 
[ re was no change of any par- end 13/15 double extra A raw sill 


with Raw Silk 


7 Artificial Silk 
Rayon Notes 
s a mistake, and will eventually es 


oa twisted with 
rk to the disadvantage of the user. . ry Artificial Silk 
n the meantime the users on their Appointed to Sell Imported W orsted 





‘annot see any advantage in hav- Rayons in Reading District twisted with Cotton 
¢ large quantities of rayon on con- F. A. Mason, well known in the 


hen they feel assured that they yarn trade in Pennsylvania, has been 
btain their requirements without appointed as the representative of 

trouble. In addition there also Charles Hayes, Jr., Philadelphia, in : . evs 
. . . . e - “ . ] < a 
ppears to be the certainty that prices the selling of Bemberg and Glanz- twisted with Raw Silk 
| not be advanced so the buyer may stoff yarns, in the Reading and up- 
we something to lose and surely State territory. His offices 
thing to gain by contracting ahead. cated at 226 S. Fifth St., 
apparently place no reat Pa, 
es — a, ae 

t taith in the assurances of 


unt of ; : 137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
ilicastil wticas. base: ae New Acetate Rayon Plant Near PHILADELPHIA 
ae Cologne, Germany 


Mercerized Cotton 


are lo- 


Reading, 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


at ; Fr oa “t be ; New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 
he resale market on the other hand Wasuinoton, D. C. Ground has i. Howmnacsaueh., Thesseiontatie 

tinues to show a considerable de- been broken by the Interessen Gesell- Boston Representatives 
itin 1 < s « : : - s *erkins & Boland, i “deral St sost 

ree of activitv with 150 denier varn schaft on its property at Dormhagen, Southern Representative 

r Re ee ore . - ss . - r Bow i , ey St., Philadelphia 

\” quality offered in good quantity. near Cologne, for the erection of an 


Pe yngsvivaniy Re rresentative 
. - oO : oe wobe tee sit. 3 ced ‘a lL. Nattress, 149 N. 10th St., Reading, Pa 
‘ta price of $1.75 which seems to be artificial silk plant to operate the 


e accepted level, brokers and jobbers acetate process, reports Trade Com 
‘jorted business as brisk which is missioner William T. Daugherty, at 





it surprising considering the firmness Berlin. The acetate process is patent 

producers. As noted previously ed by the J. P. Bemberg Co., of Bar- 
e bulk of the offerings comes from men, which, with the Vereinigte 
nitters. while hosierv and to a lesser (Glantztoff-Fabrik of Elberfeld has 


xtent the cotton mills absorb them entered . community ee Re eat Orders Mean 
thout difficulty. with the I. G. 


Comment from the for its extension ol 











eading producing offices is that cot- artificial silk manufacture. The Agia 


e a 
ton mills have expanded their demand works at one of its Bitterfeld plants atls 1e ustome S 
ecently as have the knitters of cer- iS already making rayon bv the viscose I 


lasses of cheaper hosiery. Some process while the Bayer works at 





porters of foreign yarn are under- Elberfeld is employing the cupro We have them on our 
stood to be putting recent arrivals into @mmonium process. An extension in 


stocks which would indicate faith on the field of rayon is another instance RAYON OF BREDA 
their part in an early resumption of Of development by the I. G. in partial 

uving cs compensation for lost pre-war dye ( Viscose Process ) 

ices for the second quarter of ™arkets 
as based on the product of the > 

scose Co., Tubize Artificial Silk Co. Viscose Co.’s New Unit at 


t At 1eTICa, du Pont Rayon Co. and Roanoke Ready to Operate 


Winding 
Bleach 





Moisture 
lustrial Fibre Corp. of America, The Viscose Corp. of Virginia, Correct Strength 
follows: manufacturers of rayon, will put into Elongation 

Denier “a” “BY “Cc” operation immediately its new unit Yardage 
@ oniitin: 3 i: sig «which is now completed at a cost of Filament 
ME ag ce eee ae ok 325 305 28° approximately $5,000,000. — 
ee aro 310 290 270 “PProximately ¥. a 
¥) ie tesecssane AD ane, 2p This unit No. 5, added to the large 
= nese remerres es = oa plant at Roanoke, will give a total em 
a gent a No 245 230 210 plovment of approximately 6,000 N INKROUM 2) 0 INC 
130 Pekan koa 295 21019 PI antes ae ’ °9 ? 
ie se ee ante 215 200 15 The annual output of this particular 
I  cattlda heme 200 190 189 rayon plant will soon amount to ap Look for “DUTCH GIRL” 
Essar ceapenre nesenee re aoe Dee 5<s- ee i on every bundle 
iy tees ese seeeees 1 90 : = ..+» proximately 17,000,000 pounds per Y 
18) ° 4 1 
20) Sieh Ae ee rat Gs ‘a 180 170 vear, which may mean that Roanoke otton arns 
0 ee aoe . oe 2 ‘= is the largest ravon producing center 


in the world 
Prices on Celanese, made by the ; eras Se 
ie ae Sr ato The plant is complete in all details 
Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. 


se ties including many conveniences and ad 52 Leonard St.. New York 








Po wine vantages for its employes. The cafe- 
BO et ee eC alae Lk et 7 teria arrangements are in operation . . 
is cee ae ten 3 24 hours each day with a seating ca-| PHILADELPHIA ieee 
ID «+ <cisesacasansiasesyscese; cen A wGiey Of 2mnn. PAWTUCKET a ea 
= MO IIINIUIEISIIIESD 293 The Viscose Corp. came to Roanoke, === 
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C//| Third member of the 
SNIA-VISCOSA RAYON 
Manufacturing 
Group 


ae 


se a 
ae singing 
a 
~~ 4 lag : j bs 
mo Pe eee 
ie.) ee y: 


~~ 


ee 


ot en anne nee: ~emetee beTIE hay 


The Cesano Maderno Plant of 


SNIA-VISCOSA COMPANY 
RAYON DIVISION 


eee will be doubled in 1926, 
it is estimated, at this Snia-Viscosa 
Rayon manufacturing plant at Cesano 
Maderno, near Milan, Italy. This year 
will see this unit’s output of Mistletoe 
Brand Rayon increased to 44,000 
pounds daily. 





~ een RBar Roar, Rt 
In oval, The Venaria plant 


NOTE: 


The Pavia plant. 


The combined production of the In addition to Viscose Rayon, we are now prepared to 
Snia-Viscosa Rayon manufacturing submit samples and quote on 60 to 100 denier sizes of 
: a A, eo ; Nitro-Cellulose Rayon, made according to the most 
units gives Snia-Viscosa the distinction generally accepted alcohol process, the excellence of 


which, for special requirements, is well known to 
American manufacturers. 


ISCOSHA 


TEXTILES 


of being the largest producer in Europe. 






Our converting facilities are of high 
order too. The Commercial Fibre con- 
verting plant at Passaic, N.J., enables us 
to supply Mistletoe Brand Rayon thrown 
and dyed, or in the natural. 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE CO. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 15 East 26th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


TELEPHONE =>: ASHLAND 9150 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Burke, Reading, Pa. Walter Schmaedig, Philadelphia, Pa. Geo. J. Loerzel, Chicago, IIL 
Wm. Wulfers, Providence, R. 1. H. T. Cosby, Charlotte, N.C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Commercial Trading Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


787 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


building one unit to which 
been added at various times ad- 
nal units. The main factor in- 
cing location at Roanoke was the 
supply of native born, white 


he Roanoke plant is operated 
Viscose Corp. of Virginia and is 
rt of the Viscose Co. which has 
ts at Marcus Hook and Lewiston, 
and Nitro, W. Va. A fifth plant 
inder construction at Parkersburg, 

Vv. Va. The Roanoke plant is the 
est of the five owned by the Vis- 
Lo. 


} 


Census for 1925 
Government Reports That 12 Com- 
panies Made 51,792,000 Lbs. 

\WASHINGTON, D. C.—Rayon pro- 
juction in the United States last year 
was practically 50% larger than in 
1923, according to the biennial census 
f manufactures, the output’ totaled 
51,792,173 Ibs., valued at $87,940,937, 
is compared to 1923 production of 
36,152,917 lbs., valued at $59,051,916, 

n increase in quantity o€ 43.3% and 

value of 48.9% The census in- 
‘ludes all products sold under the 
trade names of artificial silk, celanese, 
cellophane, etc. 

The number of establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of rayon 
increased from 8 in 1923 to 12 in 1925 
Of the 12 establishments which re- 
ported for 1925, 2 were located in 
Ohio, 2 in New York, 2 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 2 in Virginia, and 1 each in 
Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
and Tennessee. 


Rayon 


The establishments classified in this 
ndustry are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of rayon in the form of yarn or 
sheets. No establishments engaged 
primarily in the further manufacture 
of products from purchased rayon 
yarn or sheets are included. 

The statistics for 1925 and 1923 are 
summarized in the following state- 
ment. The figures for 1925 are pre- 
liminary and subject to such correc- 
tions as may be found necessary upon 
further examination of the returns. 
: —— — . 

Per 
1925 1923 — 


of in- 
crease a 


umber of establish- 





Wage earners (average 
number 19,077 14,401 32.5 
Maximum month Dec. 22,066 Dee. 15,188 
Minimum month. .. Jan. 16,868 Feb. 13,499 
Per cent of maxi- 
_ mum ‘ 76.4 88.9 
Wages $22,921,583 $16,383,987 39.9 
ost of materials (in- 
chiding fuel, mill 
Supplies, and con- 
tainers $18,415,493) $12,093,522 52.3 
toducts, total value. 5$87,940,957 c$53,051,916 48.9 
‘alue added by manu- 


_ factured. .... $69,525,444 $46,958,394 48 1 
Tu horsepower. 66 , 806 25,424 163 0 
hay manufactured 

m s .-, 51,792,173 36,152,917 43 3 








aN.‘ computed where base is less than 100. 
t ies value of products other than rayon, $53,089. 
ides value of products other than rayon, $141,937. 
e of products less cost of materials. 


_E\stHamptTon, Mass. The Hampton 
0. as started initial production of 
ayo). on a small scale. 


Spun Silk Quiet 
Manufacturers Place Orders in 
Single Yarns for Fall 

Most sellers reported a slightly im- 
proved inquiry for single yarns, an 
inquiry, however, that failed to effect 
any improvement in prices, Quota- 
tions of producers were lower by 5c 
a pound as a general thing. Some 
readjustment further was necessary to 
put spun prices in line with the levels 
at which schappe is available and raw 
silk prices also have had some in- 
fluence in bringing about lower prices 
for spun. Demand was rather good 
for singles for use in satin materials 
for fall of the charmeuse order. Ply 
qualities, however, reflected the rather 
heavy stocks of washable broadcloths 
that are around the market. Prices 
are as follows: 


G—2...... sw Sosae 20-—2 $5.20 
Ab—2. 7.60 20—2 ua $.05 
id-—2 AD m1 ‘ 4.55 


Thrown Silk Strong 


Situation Regarded as Improved 
and Dealers Hold Prices Firmly 

A considerable degree of improve- 
ment was noted in the thrown silk 
market last week, a betterment that 
applied to both volume and _ prices. 
Renewed strength in raw silk was 
fully reflected in thrown silk prices 
and for the first time in several 
months, dealers throughout the market 
showed firmness. The low offers 
noted for so long were not present 
in volume, and buyers found that they 
had to place business on the basis of 
today’s market. 

Inquiry from broadsilk manufac- 
turers for all qualities of crepe yarns 
was active. A surprisingly large 
amount of business was done in five 
thread apparently for use in the 
heavier crepes for fall. Two thread 
prices were not so firm as the heavier 
constructions, reflecting the lower 
prices available for commission work 
on two thread. Additional business 
was placed by hosiery mills last week 
and the Philadelphia market was also 
active. Prices on tram gave evidence 
of firmness, dealers being less inclined 
to speculate on a further decline. 
Tussah tram was actively bought by 
down East cotton mills while southern 
buyers remained out of the market. 
Tussah prices were very firm 


(60 days basis) 
Japan Organzine 2 thd Grand Doublk 


Extra in RAMS, oe $7.45 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins 6.50 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones... 6.40 
Japan Crepe 3 thd on bobbins 65 

DN Sekt Shades Glin si. Winbise a auies 7.20 
Japan Crepe 2 thd XXA on bobbins 

OO COURS ..6 0%. 7.70 
Canton Crepe NS 14/16 3 thd on 

bobbins ........ >. 80 
Tussah Tram 2 end on cops.. . 3.85 


Ciirton, N. J. The Napon Rayon 
Corp., which acquired the plant of 
Cupra, Inc., last November, is making 
satisfactory progress in the improvement 
and enlargement of the plant and expects 
to have it in operation this fall. As pre- 
viously stated in TrextTrLE Wortp the 
cupro-ammonium process will be used by 
this company. 
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Mills: Whitehall. 
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SILKWORM 
(Bombyx Mori) 


Champlain 


Spun Silk Yarns 


The natural product of the silkworm 


plus the skill of Champlain spinners 


CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS 


25 Madison Avenue, New York 


( GVISCOSE 


| | 
\ 





RAYON YARNS 


Regular Yarns from 150 


up to 1800 denier 


Regular and Special Twists for 
Weavers, Knitters and Braiders 


Spot and Future 
Deliveries 


Spinnstofffabrik Zehlendorf 
G.M.B.H. BERLIN, GERMANY 


Sole Agents and Distributors 
for the U. S. A. 


NEUBURGER & CO., Ine. 


Established 1866 



















































































N. Y.. Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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“Wear American-Made Fabrics” 


Mr. I. Kno-Wool says: 


“Many a yolfer could shoot an 
eighty if the hazards weren't 
there.” 


ay 4 


vould be a dull game if there were 


t there are enough without worries abe 


X GG. Better (;rade eliminates sé 


Send for Samples 


THE BaSCH & GREENFIELD Co. 


REWORKED WOOLS 


Established Phila. + 
J 1872 


CHES 


HE Cowles Detergent Company, specialists in the 
chemistry and manufacture of detergents for the 


Home Othce 


textile industry, have developed a material which merits 
the investigation of every mill interested in the subject of 


wool scouring 


Information will be gladly furnished upon request. 


THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 
540 Commonwealth Building Cleveland, Ohio 











ECONOMY 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SiZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST: LINE. BELT AN OES A: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Depr, . 





ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 










114 Chestnut St. 






on Om 


Elliot FOR PRINT WORKS || 


; ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 
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SPINNING 


and 


TWISTER 
SPINDLES 


PATENTED 


VICTROLYN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 













Uniform 
SIZING 
Assistant 
For Cotton Warps 


Penetrating Concentrated 
and and CLUTCH 
Lubricating Economical SPINDLES 


It has stood the test of time and 
research 
It fulfills the function of a Sizing . S 
Assistant Spindle Repairs 
| 





FOURNIER & LEMOINE 


Linwood, Mass. 


Bosson & Lane 
ATLANTIC, MASS. 





AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER 
AND PREVENTATIVE 


EDGAR A. MURRAY’S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 
Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, etc., not only destroys all worms 
and larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack, 

Will not stain the nest fabric. 

Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 

NO RIDDANCE —NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. RAT DOOM | 






| 
| 
} 


Line at Side 
Actual Size 











“For Every Textile 
Felt Need”’ 


481-491 19th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
* 737 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 


YE" FELT CO. inc 








ASHWORTH BROS. 


Manafacturers of 


Card Clothing of Every Description 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 








! 


M. Salter & Sons 
WOOLEN RAGS 





FRANKEL BROS. & C0. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 





REWORKED WOOL OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new | 
is ° ne {} woolen clippings ready for the picker. 
Custom Carbonizing and Picking | Witte Gee cambios aaa Selec. Corte 


CHELSEA, MASS. { 


I spondence solicited. 












cAiINGHAM AND || GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
a HAZARDVILLE, CONN 


Cloth Folder TES, 
Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


and Measurer send fer Circular 
Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


Manufactured by 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon St. 
| Worcester, Mass. 












Census Ti 
of the oe Cones Tokers 


ee} 
TEXTILE MILL|| 
Let us send you literature 


MACHINERY SUPPLIES| 
concerning this indispensable EGYPTIAN COTTON 
‘‘watch dog”’ of production costs. 


oy oT Atkinson, Haserick & Conn 


| 
BOSTON, MASS., BRADFORD, ENG. | 

| Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bk 
— —! 


COUNTERS 


We 


Situé 
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\\ ool Sellers Wait 
Larger Mill Call 


Situation Slow in Developing Sat- 
isfactory Features — Wool 
Stocks at New Low 





;oston.—Inaction features Summer 
This does not mean that there 
no business for that would be im 

sible in so large a market, but sim- 
expresses the fact that for a long 
yeriod the market has been declining 
that mills have been purchasing 

ply from hand to mouth all 
ugh the decline at prices in their 

i. Reviewing the situation a well 
wn factor on the street stated that 
ere was little or nothing upon which 
vase any judgment as to what was 
ely to happen in the immediate fu- 
ire; that the period of declining 
‘es and unsatisfactory mill pur- 
chasing had been of extreme duration ; 
uncertainty seemed to stretch as 
ahead as it appeared behind; that 
ough the soft spots in the market 
‘covered from time to time allowed 
ie traders to turn a dollar or two 
er at a profit there was no sustained 
1] demand nor would there be until 
e goods market had experienced a 


Street. 


plete change of heart. 

he wool district continues to await 
the favor of the wool manufacturer 
the latter does not seem to have 





—_ yet any settled conviction as to the 
eal value of raw maerials and his 
tty purchases indicate his disinclina- 
n to buy wools speculatively on the 
Y. ne hand and the absence of any large 
ers for cloth on the mill books on 
ame the other hand. The New York 
goods market is still in control of 

— 


e situation and is doing little else 
this time than to place a few re- 
ers in woolen and worsted fabrics 
i greatly curtailed scale. ‘‘Every- 
IS Waiting for somebody or some- 
for the 
the latter on cloth- 
manutacturers and these people 


ng;’ mills are waiting 


ls distributors, 


vaiting greater retailer interest. 
‘Ol prices seem to be dragging on 


m. The situation is firmer than 





is a week ago but on the other 
the trade has no sort of confi- 
in the western situation and 


limited. Some of 
ew southern Idaho wools are ar- 


y in on a basis of 


icting is very 
p> ] 

boston about 
or 14 blood staple and goc for 34s 


More inquiries as well as a 





expansion in = demand — for 
red wools was seen in the wool 
ct last week. Quick delivery 


lemanded on all purchases. Some 


ire who sense a larger interest 


— 
MILL hown in woolens and claim that 
PLIES public is going to be ruled by 

I rather than by quality then 
npaly | \ ns will make a good showing in 


mths to come. During the week 


vas some spotty buying in staple 
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BRITISH WOOL CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., May 


19 (Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—London wool sales will be resumed June 1 for 


eight or nine days. 
commencing July 6, but it is possible date may be changed to 
July 13. Wool stocks at Bradford have proved ample to keep 
machinery running during strike period. 


No alteration announced for next series 
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territory wools as well as fairly sub- 
stantial withdrawals from bond of 
\ustralians ; 64s combing being taken 
out slightly under $1.00 per pound. 
Boston imports have been far in ex- 
cess of last year’s arrivals and the con- 
fidence shown in buying foreign has 
been in strong contrast to the f 
heartedness exhibited in taking 
of the new domestic clip. The 
eign buying f course, 
largely for manufacturing 
and may be considered as an evidence 
of confidence in the future of manu 
facturing on the part of large interests 
in the wool industry. Imports ot 
greasy combing wool into Boston last 
week covering quantities and 
were 


aint 
hold 
for- 

has, ot been 


account 


} 
orade 
grades 


as. follows: Low crossbreds, 


11,000 lbs.; medium crossbreds, 160,- 
000 Ibs.; fine crossbreds, 1,446,000 Ibs. 
merinos, 2,230,000 Ibs.; total 3,8 
lbs. Mohair imports the week 
totalled 222,000 lbs. about equally di 


55,000 


for 





compared Ww ith 340,078, 01 ”) lbs. Decem 


was in dealers 


1 1 


holdings show 


ber 3! (he loss 
stocks, manufacturing 
ing a gain of 600,000 lbs 


Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for the 


week ended, May 19, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Serv 
Bureau of Agricultural 
Department ot Agriculture, 


ce: O71 Eco- 


nomics, 


are as follows, in lbs 

EIPTS Al BO »N 

‘ 
“ SS 
iB 

s 4 
MPORTS PRIN PA I 

He 
Pr j 
New Y¥ 





; sah : ; TRENTON, OntT., CANADA The Trent 
vided between Turkev and Cape hair. 1 at a : 

. . : Rivet Tex ies rep tie evel 
Gov ernment report showing TOURED Sek tte. peratiot ; feat 
wool stocks In l . 2. aS: O12 March 31 plant is sufficient to vield 7° interest 
records another decline, the total at on the debenture stock which the com 

that date being 331,324,000 Ibs. as pany has issued 
(Juotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 

Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Colorado, and New Mexico 
BM CEERI ie. ie) 06:4 66:0, 08. 89008 Se RG ka bc eestor ee wncedowns 1.05—1.10 
Fine clothing eee” ee ne rae 1.00—1.03 
LO a Re ae ee eee 44-45 %& blood ............. 88 90 
WE. NEE Jardie-e 6:e:aie eee . , a i+ Mohair 
4 blood S060 66 @0 ° ‘ eee Z . 15 $4 Domestic 

Michigan and New York Rest ombing pe 75—80 

x: : " Best carding ‘ 65—70 
Fine delaine ........ eeeceees e4a—t4 , ee . . 
Co SS eee . —40 Turkey F Foreign (in Bond) ss . 
li, SR a os or a 'a tS +4 Fea I ait cali . tS 
MP ETc. 6-8 ced sivis hve .42—43 ape FIFStsS ...... . reed 
4% blood ...... sad eed Sar 12-—43 Foreign Clothing and Combing 

California © a Besle ee 
Scoured Basis—Cape: 

x (Scoured Basis.) Super 12 months i 95-—1.00 
Northern, 12 mo.......,...-1.10—1.12 Super 10-12 months...... .88 9 
Sp'g middle counties. .{....1.00—1.05 Australian : 7 
ERO R. Re GD. s sao s 06088 .95—1.00 70 '+ 40 1] 
DALE TTEO occa wecesvccesners 90 .93 64s a tor pa srth=t: con. Ae 
Et MOLOCEIVE 205 sccs sens .83 .85 ROR Sir oe | aa 8s 
CAPmOmimed: ..cccvesccsecce 1.00—1.05 Grease Basis 

Texas Montevideo: Super: 

(Scoured Basis.) SOUS 4 
ee a” er 1.10—1.12 ' } 
ee S Wi niceties wees 1.00—1.03 s 
A a Serene ie cre anne sian .95— .98 Buenos Altres: 

4s 40-448 ...... 29 0 

Pulled—Eastern Is, 36-405 7 

(Scoured Basis.) Foreign—Carpet 
\.A te -.-1.12—-1.15 (Grease Basis in bond) 

i A ree er ee ee 1.07—1.10  Alepp Washed 30 ; 
Rr eee .95— .98 Angora: ; . 19—20 
B-Super etuita ake eae ws cutee (Sa 85 Awassi: Washed Doo ben cee ae 

C-Super be ©= Karadi: Washed ..:...........838—34 
OME sc a's colea hea’ 95—1.900 China: Cor ng »4— 2 
ee TOGO. 6 ik sds cence ec .80 85 No. 1 W'ld ball... ~ 2 40-42 
Ue CORTES onc cece vesuae .65— .70 te filtee 9395 

: Szechue ass’t . 2 Or 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming [came : oy 
_ (Seoured Basis.) Khorassan: White, 1st clip 34— 35 

Staple fine s ‘ 1.10 Rs we 2nd clip ae 2R—-2N 
Do. M4 bid tes . -98—1.00 Mongolian: Urga .. 34— 2305 
Fine & fine medium clothing. 98—1.00 wWanchurian 81 2 
% blood . aici ; _&S Oe ae me aaa 
Me SN a.6-& kaa are a aaa aa% .78— .80 <«, aot ” aes wool. . Hey 

Utah Kast India: Kand > bee 
ae ere arate tae we aca 1.10—1.12 Vickan’r 6 
Ec eee 1.00—1.05 Joria ‘ ‘ 
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More Active Market 
Better Inquiry for Woolen and 
Worsted Wools 
PHILADELPHIA \s a_result of 
more active trading in mediu 
of territory and a fair request for 
low priced scoured wools in similar 
grades, the market 


presents nore 
favorable appearance. Prices are no 
higher, with the exception ot small 
increase in noil quotations, but firmer 
than two weeks ago. Fleece wools 
are not available as vet irge 
quantities here, scattered es of 
early clips having been note 41 
the figure at which a varn 
spinner secured a fair sized lot of 
quarter blood Missouri, rinking be- 
tween 42 and 43%. Sheari the 
Middle West will become gene dus 
ing the next two weeks VOO egin 
ning to arrive in volume in t Last 
ifter the first of June Jealet tate 
to sell these wools at AIc to 43 they 
will have to buy in the count: er 
+} in 5c 
Low Priced Seoured Sales 
Improvement in pulled and ured 


ind noils has been the outstanding tea 


ture of the market this weel inu 
facturers are in need of low priced 
scoured wools in B or ‘| ides 
priced lower because of colo in) 
other reason, and several deale: ive 
been cleaned out of such wool here 
has been a larger request 1 these 
low priced slightly interiot ts than 
tor good wools Scattered i of 
good B Supe have been made at Sov 
dealers endeavoring to get 1 or 
three cents more, as they assert pul- 
lers, whose tock have Deel el 
taken, are king Soc tor | pers 
which dealers find is all manutactut 
ers will pay them tor simi | 
Noils Advance 
Immediately following nev ute 
break ot the British strike 1 he- 
e stronger and although | fac. 
t no longer present 1 ie 
nue firm and two to. tlre ents 
eher tha before thi Ove me 
noticeable Demand f1 nutac 
turers 1S 10 nedium 2g ¢ t ye 
degree, inquiries from oolet ills 
making knitting yarn janket nd 
yvercoatings having increase ng 
the last tw veek ir f eport 
busine booked in M epresents 
i di Inct improvement ¢ t tor 
a ir period in v\q rpet 
wool ire l potty ec li¢ ! 
Important mee ! ) } 
hea Fra Ne 
Territories More Active 
here has been a more active ¢ 
ind = tot erritory wools ! wer 
grades, dealers expecting that 
be seen shortly in finer woe rice 
are teadier at last week’ e) cle 
el aving found it impo le to 
se manufacturers’ ideas est 
staple wools are quoted at 7; id 
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SQUEEZER 
and 


SATURATOR 


Extra Heavy 
Frames 


Self Oiling 
Bearings 


Rubber Covered 
Rolls 


Friction Clutch 


Ball Bearing Dry Cans 
Ball Bearing Reels 
Washers—Mangles—Padders 


FINISHING MACHINES, INC. 


Builders of Textile Finishing Machinery 
304 Pearl St., Providence, R. I. 


Four Generations 
have perfected 


Heddle Frames 
Twin Wire Heddles 
Domestic Wire Heddles 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


‘‘Heddle Headquarters’’ 


Leicester Massachusetts 


WORLD 
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CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 
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Cashiko Tape 


Condenser 


Increases Production, Improves Quality 


Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 
Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


Office and Works: Winona St., off Shrewsbury St., Worcester, Mass. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Kinds Of ? 
LOOM REEDS. 
Sliding Hook and | 


Double Bar 
Heddle Frames 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 





ASK FOR SAMPLES 


Walker Manufacturing 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
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Better Feeling in 
Fibres and Rags 
Woolen Rags and Clips Seem Near 


Bottom—Mill Wastes Look for 


Larger Business 





Business in reworked wool is still 
soor. This does not mean that there 
jsno business, for as a matter of fact 
mills are still buying spottily. Said 
, well known reworked wool manu- 
facturer: “I feel rather confident that 
the bottom of the depression is in 
sight and around July delayed heavy- 
weight orders will begin to appear 
and the fall months are likely to re- 
peat the experience of last year when 
business was quite good.” Graders 
rave been so chary about buying stocks 
for speculative grading that accumul- 
ited supplies of sorted material are 
very small. Stocks of clips are rather 
larger but are not now accumulating. 

The woolen rag market seems to 
ave reached a fairly stable found- 
ation for most of the rags. Mixed 
softs are firm at 8c. The situation 
s firmer and graders are maintaining 
their prices. They have found out 
by recent experience that offering 
socks to mills at low prices have no 
effect at all in producing business and 
ave bad after-results. 

The market for graded rags as com- 
pared with a week ago is stabler and 
illowing quotations represent rock- 
wttom prices for materials named: 
lue serge, 10c; fine light merino 17c; 
white softs 37c; white knits 4goc; light 
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Men’s Wear Clips 


Worsted— 
DE: cu tagkonisean ase es 21—22 
ge SR errr ere 80—31 
DEE: <c.ue.o00.bsuens's' 006 0% 23—24 
Pn Mi Naha ehwess @o4s neo 38—40 
DN sskcteuaees ance cuaves 33—34 


Women’s Wear Clips 
| Serges— 








White 
MN: Sb5a6o Aa a's ben es aaes pean 
| Black hate 
Brown 
| Green 
Light 
SN Gklevade USE Goes Rae e eo 
Old Woolen Rags 
Merinos — 
CE SUN 4 vee 0 00.08 94%4—10 
a ee 16 —17 
eee 6 — 6% 
Serges— 
TSS co ctie Paha ake 8 12%—13 
rere Terr 15 —16 
EBS RR eee 10 —10% 
MEE” is wig sla be a-w ene 8 — 8% 
rk as a oe w rbaen wea ai 19 —20 
SNR ee ha a i ted 15 —15% 
Kait— 
White . 7 . 3d —40 
‘lack .. art 17 —18 
Magic ce ne woheeee ene 
srown [Rieewsctnce Sear 
ght Hoods .. ae 27 —28 
| . 
Skirted Worsted 
N.oah Riahides 10 —10% 
I 4'a.0 i.e ele Se cle ele 9 —9% 
A aac bib aS ace bina aye 9 —9 
co, I ane ere 4%— 5 


RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 
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hoods 27¢; blue skirted worsteds 8%c. 
Exports of woolen rags from Boston 
for the month of March totalled 
255,000 pounds, all going to Great 
Britain at an average value of 9c. 

The wool situation is un 
changed in general but the medium 
qualities are doing a little better, 
bloods selling at slight firmer prices. 
Most traders look for a better market 
in the immediate future and the basis 
for their belief is seen in the follow 
ing statement made by a well posted 
observer: “When goods have to be 
made at a price the woolen mills al 
ways get the business.” 

The wastes and by-products of wool 
in the Bradford market have been 
on too high a level, so it is said. This 
has been unquestionably true of the 
American market and the explanation 
has been simple enough resulting from 
a steady demand for many months in 
excess of actual production of the 
worted industry. Wastes in both 
markets Bradford and 
had a severe decline and are now 


waste 


Boston have 


supposed to be on a sound economic 
basis as related to wool and its semi 
manufactured products. The follow 
ing comparisons of values of fine tops 
and fine laps in the two markets is 
shown herewith: 


Percent 
of 
Tops Laps Top 
Price 
Bradford fine OO pener 41 pence su 
Boston fine.... $1.45 $1.12 7 


The above figures show that lap waste 
in both markets is at an approximate 
equal parity with the price of fine 


wool tops. 





Quotations 
(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 





Wool Waste 
Lap— 

Dame WRG. oo. cse% ..$1.10—$1.12 

Wine Colored ...ccscees .88— .90 

Medium Colored ....... .40— .45 

Ring— 
Fine Australian ....... 1.08— 1.10 
Wine TOROS «occ cece 1.03— 1.05 
Thread White Worsted— 

WORD. ccan scteassveccecs s0— 85 
PRIME Wo 0's v5.00 6 460 75— 80 
SE 6240:5690.40.0-6.8 65— 70 

Be EROOE 2c cseccececse 48— 0 

ON cet nat eden ee eens 35— 40 
Thread Colored Worsted— 

PE Ses me ek theeieussies .38— 40 

Me BOOE ccc wecsesune .35— 38 

ie NO 5 cist cevewes .83— 85 

Se BlCOR 2 cece ences .30— .32 

SS ra ne .23— 25 

rr 18— 20 

Card— 

Co ee 45— .50 

Medium White 35— 40 

Fine Colored - .18— 20 

Medium Colored ...... 0s 10 

Reworked Wool 
Cents 
Serges— per Ib. 

MS cc elas ea cide ia'e eee no nee 23—24 

MIN Noka4 wkln ew.0'o 4'o oA Oe 25—26 

CN ok ko 8h se ewe nnea eRe 26—27 

EE eer er re 28—29 

RRP OP er 21—22 

Knits— 

ict K CG eR i 48. dees 67—68 

i ithe est-etnecee we ee eee 37—38 

BE, Ce Gtce seed eb tS on C89 33—34 

Merinos— 

TN oo gros og Shed Ss il 81—32 

IEEE 0's @. a 619 aera #0 a8 17—18 

CEE a ct wcenevouses 20—21 

Worsted Skirted— 

NS Ge aaida a kaw mk b's. 6 are Wace 21—22 

NS ey eee eae Sab ae os ote 16—17 

DN oo nea tes 4000s 0088 19—20 

SEs cau iainn dein aielaly eiein lees 20—21 





Felts for Textile Needs 


Not the least of the reasons behind the 
popularity of the felts made by the Ameri- 
can Felt Company for textile purposes is 
the service rendered. 


Years of experience in advising mill men 
what grade of felt to use for this or that 
installation—experience in answering scores 
of felt questions—these things count when 
felt purchases are to be made. 


Specify American Felts—made by an 
organization of felt specialists. 


AMERICAN FELT COMPANY 
211 Congress St., Boston 114E. 13th St., New York City 
325 So. Market Street, Chicago 


MAXIM STEAM 


GAS MACE INE 
SUCCESSFULLY USED 


For 30 Years in 


BLEACHERIES LABORATORIES 
SINGEING AND CALENDERING 


Operated by steam, thoroughly automatic, generat- 
ing from 1,000 to 4,500 cu. ft. per hour (according 
to size). Using Automobile Gasoline and is especi 
ally high in heat units. 


Complies with all regulations of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 


THE MAXIM STEAM GAS MACHINE 


is superior to any make on the Market in Producing 
Gas from Gasoline. 


Made in Philadelphia 


by the 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
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NATIONAL BUFFALO BLACK NB 
A NEW ACID BLACK 


OSSESSING excellent 

solubility, and practically 
unaffected by metals. It is spe- 
cially recommended for the 
production of Navy Blues, 
Dark Greens, and Blue-Blacks 
on yarn or piece-goods. Of 
good fastness to light, crock- 
ing, carbonizing, and alkali. 


Product samples obtainable 
upon request to any of our 
branches. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
«HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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Ads nea as 


telephone 


You can get the finest Alkalies made on 
short notice —- without high freight or 


carrying costs. 


For in every logical center there is a dis- 
tributor carrying complete stocks of Dia- 
mond Brand Alkalies, which are available 


quickly to the less carload buyer. 


Get quality—-get service also—by pur- 
chasing from the local distributor of Dia- 


mond Alkalies. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


DIAMOND ALKALIES 
INCLUDI 
58% Soda Ash Bicarbonate of Soda 
(Guaranteed over 99 pure) S. P. and Commercial Grades) 
76% Caustic Soda Modified Sodas 
(Guaranteed actual test 7¢ Special Alkalies 
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DYESTUFFS 


Slow and Seasonal 


Demand for Dyes 


improved Production and Keen 

Competition Keep Coal-Tar 
Dyes Low Priced 
general market covering coal 
ir products continues to move along 
easonally on a pee level, practically 
inchanged for the last three or four 
veeks and 9% higher than the aver- 
ge figure of a year ago. Compared 
with a general price level of com- 
iodities these materials are approxi- 
iately 18% below that price level. 
in the case of natural dyes and dye- 
stuffs an altogether different price sit- 
uation prevails, the average figure 
covering a number of materials, al- 
though slightly lower as compared 
with a month ago, is approximately 
32% higher than the general com- 
modity level. 

Textile demand particularly from 
the cotton branch of the industry has 
shown some expansion in recent 
weeks, larger interest being taken in 
the colors suitable for cotton printing. 
Prices for the finished dyestuffs are 
lower than they were a year ago as 
the trend has been steadily downward 
ior the last six or eight months. The 
narket in the finished products is 
much less stable than that covering 


The 


intermediates and crudes owing to the 
larger number of sellers and the 
keener competition for business. In 


e intermediates aniline oil is in large 
stock but is moving steadily on con- 
ict and there has been an improve- 
ment in the demand from dyestuff 
inufacturers this week. Prices are 


teady on a level that has been in 
ree over a considerable length of 
ie at 16-16'%c and in drums 17- 
2c. The aniline salt, which is 


loride and in steady demand from 

ducers of fast black on cotton 
woods is on a price level of 22-24c. 
\nthraquinone is unchanged at 99c- 
‘1.00 per pound. Movement in hexa- 
1 is slower, quotations around 60c 
lhe dimethyl and diethyl 
ilines are unchanged in price and in 

demand. 

e demand for 


* pound. 


wood extracts and 
rather better in March 
February, owing to improved 
manufacturing 
ks of these materials are fully 
te to the situation. Prices have 
a long period. The 
crystals are quoted 16-20c 
pound and fustic crystals 20-22c. 
’ is moving steadily to the 
indiiates ee not in particularly 
ge amounts and prices as usual are 
wide range depending upon the 
lity of the commodity. The 51 de- 
extracts are quoted as follows: 
ood 8-10c; osage orange 7-74c; 
10-12c. Fustic sticks are quot- 
S28-$30 per ton and logwood sticks 
he same price 


VSstals 


Was 


woole n 


itions in 


] ‘ 
V ovel 
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Miscellaneous Chemicals Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Alumina Sulp. com..... 14 —14 . 
a... take. “Seen, ee leg 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp.. 34%4— 3% Egg, technical ...... 80 — ... 
Potash, Lump...... 2%— 3% Dextrine-Potato ....... ™%— 8% 
ee Sal. white 5% % Corn, bags. 100 lb... 397 — ‘ e 
7 ie A— 7 Do. bbis, 100 Ib..... 424 — 
Bleach powder, per 100 Sam, British, 100 “dae SDE om saa 
Ib. works, carloads.. 200 — 2 4 Bic Wiles scx se caeck cs 454 - 
IGG PROMS cscs ccccccce 4%— 4% Sago flour ............ 3144— 4 
Calcium Arsenate....... 7- ™4 Starch. corn, 100 lb... 322 —3 32 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- Pe care oon lnc noe 349 — 3 59 
ners ase cannes ~~ :. Do, thin boltling, at <a 
eovcvce eeeeesee = 4 ) ~ | ee Co@ ~~ «¢ - 
Copperas, ton ......... 12 00 —18 00 De oS ie 409 — 419 
Cream of Tartar....... Bh eee POSE. ca ceiaxcaeces sce “— % 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb... 130 — 2 00 inee | case sus sectaetss 107 — 10% 
Formaldehyde Spot.... 9 — 94 ais eS 614— 7 
Glauber Salts, 100 lb.. Hm —1D Tapioca flour 314— 6 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 3 — 2 
ADB 22. ec esseecceess 264%— 28% . Te De 
Yellow Crude ....... 2% — 25% Coal Tar Dyes 
Hydrosulphite Conc.... 3 — 2 Direct Colors— 
Lead—Brown acetate... 13%4— 14% Black (H-acid) ..... 3 — 3S 
White (crystals)..... 144— 15% Black Columbia FF.. 5 — & 
Lime, acetate, 19 Ib... 325 — ... Blue, iB 3 — 8 
Potassium—Bichromate Bly — 8% Blue, 60 — 80 
Chlorate crystals..... 814— 9 Blue, 200 — 250 
Permangan, tech..... 14%— 15 Blue, ee Ses 
Sodium acetate......... 4%4— 56 Blue 9% — 1 50 
Bichromate .... : 6%4— 6% Blue, 190 — ... 
Bisulphite, 35% 150 —1%7% Blue, Solamine ...... 200 — ... 
I cian dot a vneee sin 9 — 9% Benzo Azurine ...... % — 980 
Phosphate .......++.. S4— 3% BrowN, C...cccccccces 0 — 6 
Prussiate, yellow..... 10 — 10% RN, A ence ccnccwn 70 — 
Sulphide, 60% fused.. Ha 4 Brown, Congo G..... S% — ... 
30% crystals........ 2%— 3 Brown, Congo R...... 8s — ... 
Tartar emetic, tech..... 20 -- 81% Ms. cs cccrcoceeus ao— 
Tin—Crystals ......... 41%— 42 GURRCOS icccccscces - 6 — 90 
Bichloride, 50 deg.... 17 — 17% Orange, Congo ...... o— ... 
ORIG BNE. cccccccase “a-— 6 Orange, Fast 8....... 170 — ... 
pS 10 — 10% Red. Want Wisceccccce 2 — 
ce Congo Shey ° — = 
Acids tenzo Purpurine 4 B. _— ) 
Benzo Purpurine 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb. 8325 — 3 50 10 Diaciecnensckac coe 2a = 2 @ 
Citric crystals......... 45 — ... Scarlet, 4 BA......... 150 — ... 
Formic, 90%..........0% 10%— 11 meee. 4 Wav n<ccesco SW = nea 
Lactic 22% ecneena ee ae 7 Scarlet, 8 BS..... eae ae Sea 
Muriatic, 18 ‘deg. per Scarlet, Diamine Bes BO . cnc 
100 Ib. in tank cars.. 80 aia a Mga ivtaws h eeeees i: 110 — 120 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per ga ee a 
an en ‘ 10% — 11% Yellow, Stilbene ..... 9 — 8 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per Developing Colors— 
ton in tank cars.... 1400 —15 00 Black, B H..... mae ein 0 — @ 
TRE hocctvanscee ise 28 29 Black Zambesi ...... .... — % 
Ree eOES — ee ete 250 — ... 
Alkalies Primutine s-eressscs 100 — 1% 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 3u%— 4 Red. Dev. 7 BL...... 250 — ... 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... ,— Seariot, DOVisccecececs 250 — 
Potash, carbonate, 80- ¢ ox Sulphur Colors— as 
oc cccccccccves —_ 4 DOM er cictbueeuwese ‘ 4— 
Caustic, 88-02%... .... ™— 7% Blue, cadet.... : 9 — 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 143 — 2 44 Oe a eee 5 — 6 
Contract, 100 Ib....... 125 — 168 Gs coe ccoucces ae 20 — 60 
Bicarb, per 100 Ibs... 190 — 2 25 el cavedokanwseaew 5 — 1 50 
Caustic, ° 76% per 100 —— 3 90 Green. GV. 6 ccccisce 3 — 80 
<seecege _ SOW  secuneee eamnes 45 — 560 
Contract. {00 ib. 2 22! Oar = tk acts Cokens F 
— ie ) - 
Sa yer er Bismark Brows’... s —*= 
° smark rown .... _ 
Natural Dyes and Tannins Chrysoidine ......... 40 — 65 
Fustic: Crystals ...... 2 — @ F ~eeeee crystals... 2 ° —17 
iquid, ee 100 — 13 Malachite green...... — ees 
ann ae" RP cen. - 65% Methylene blue....... 110 —1%3 
Hematine, crystals..... = Methyl! violet...... ie 80 —115 
Hypernic Ext.—1 deg. 14— 15 Rhodamine B,  ex- 
Indigo—Madras ...... i, ae CONE cc ccciccecsccese 5 50 6 00 
Logwood Extract, liq. Safranine aa ehemeae ws 145 —1 60 
51 deg. .. oo Victoria Blue B...... 310 - cee 
Crystals ... 146— DW Acid Colors 
Osage Orange, Extract, . Ty Naphthol pine -_ . 33 — 60 
ERE _ Naphth lamin a 
enae Sines Crystals. 4— ‘ . - B r 7 ae ” uy F mw - 55 
— extract, 51 a 7 Alizarine sap! hirol. 27% —4 S 
COR. cocecsessevcecece ABIES BIGO cecccccave 323 —8 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., fadientin’ Se cen epunee 7% — 1 30 
SS eee 614— 7 Induline (water solu- 
Extract, stainless.... 10%— 11 RN cat ce ee a %6— 8 
Tannic Acid, tech...... 3s — 4 Soluble Blue ........ 300 — 8 7 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 70 — % 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries aoe ee Micows = — - 
Alpha Naphthol, ref.... 90 — % Rescorein brown... ; & secs a 
BUGE cccccesecesevce , Guinea Se  ecisene — 
Alpha Naphthylamine.. 3 — 37 Wool cen ete 7 — 1 70 
—* ae ae oa = _ + i CRNOG Rico caccanwes - 4&2— 
DEE ccneecunneaas vaies — 2 Orange GG crys..... 60 — ... 
men, Naphthol, eu b- os @ Acid Fuchsine ES = -- $0 
ree ° — Azo eosine G......... _ 4 
TOCMRICEL co scccees eee 2— 24 Crocein scarlet....... 115 —130 
Dimethylaniline ....... 31 — 322 West 2O6. Bivccccicvece no — 
nena Dia- 8s 90 Azo we mons a : = — 140 
SE. Wet cokenenecase ° -_ F. Light Yellow ; OSes 
Paranitraniline ........ Sl — 8 F. Light Yellow 3G. 100 — 2! 
Naphthol, yellow..... 135 — 1 40 
Chrome Colors— 20 
aes ‘3 Alis. Black B.....e0e. om eee 
sae oi ; 14% Diamond Black PV.. 70 — ;.. 
gal , 1B Chrome Blue Black.. o— WwW 
ct... Chrome Brown....... no —13 
etc. ik... "42 aoe Green........ Ss — : 
Stearic A cid. irome Yellow....... e — 
presse iia aa Kw aie 16 — 16% Indigo— 
Turkey as Oil. 50%. 10 — 12 Synthetic 20% paste. 14— 14% 








AND CHEMICAL 





Textile Chemicals 


On Steady Level 


Moderate Demand. Adequate 
Stocks and Few Price Changes 
Oils and Fats Firm 


Price changes in the chemi 
Ket during tl week were 
tar between, marnesiu 


being the only textile chemical 


vance while blue vitriol which 
large use also as an insecticide was 
in smaller demand and rather ¢ 
in price. The compounds ot the 


metals like copper, antimony, tin and 


zinc 


are always somewhat affected by 
the quotations on the metals and have 
all been fluctuating recently in sym 


pathy with a rather uncertain market 
in these The com 
pounds of iron, like the sulphate 
nitrate, 
period. 


commodities 
and 
have been steady over a long 

Most of the sodium compound 
in fair textile 
withdrawals of 


ire 
demand. Contract 
light 
ash have been well maintained 
decline in the quantities moving 
consumption had considered a 
possibility by manufacturers but ap 
parently this has not taken place. The 
spot market is moderately active and 
dealers have not varied the 
ranges on recent transactions. 
tract prices on light ash, 58%, 
lots at works are as follows: 
$1.25; in bags $1.38; 
Spot carlots of light ash are 5c 
100 lbs. higher. ‘The caustic 
uation is quite steady 
firmly 


and dense soda 
Some 
into 


been 


quoted 

( on- 
in cat 
In bulk 
in barrels $1.63 
pel 
goda sit 
and prices are 
Inquiries trom 
good. Standard 
solid have been quoted 
to $3.00 per 100 lbs. f. a. s. The 
spot market has not been particularly 
active, 


maintained. 
have been 
brands of 76% 


$2.85 


abroad 


manufacturers are running 


plants at full capacity and yet surplu 


stocks have not accumulated (on 
tract prices are as_ follow solid 
caustic, basis 76%, in large drum 
$3.10 per 100 Ibs. in carlots at the 
works. 

The acid market has been steady 
for a considerable period with mini 
mum fluctuation During the pa 
week prices on all acids were mati 
tained quite steadily but there were 
no particularly strong spot Sul 
yhurie and uriatic continue 
firm position with large contract 
ents and production well taken 
he next two months. The advance 
in sulphur during recent weeks w! 
lding strength to the market for 

uric has not lifted quotation The 

inic acids are moving seasonal! 

nd not particularly troubled by i: 
ports. 

In oils, fats, and greases the ge 
eral market is very firm with a 


vances more numerous than declines. 
Commercial olive oil is steady at 
recent prices with somewhat better 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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| CHEMICALS 
Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. 


manufacturers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 


(Solid and Flaked) 














“AT ATLASOL” 


| 
“ATLASOL’ is superior as a conditioner 
and lubricator for silk and Rayon. A 
stainless and odorless penetrator, con- 
taining no mineral oil, imparting lustre 
to the woven fabric, whether silk piece 
goods or cotton and Rayon. 
“ATLASOL’ being 100% soluble makes a 
perfect emulsion in hard ov soft water 
without the aid of soaps or alkalies. 
Test it in your own mill. Write for sample. 


Milas! Ritinecy - - - Newark, N. J. 


Textile Oil Specialists since 1887 


Producers of Oils | 
for Textile Industries | 


NATIONAL O1L Propucts Co. 


HARRISON. N. J., U.S.A. 


CHICAGO BOSTON CHARLOTTE | 
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SINCE 1881 
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SOLVAY products are sold 
on the basis of actual Alkali 
content. 


SOLVAY 58% Soda Ash con- 
tains 58% of actual sodium 
oxide. 


SOLVAY 76% caustic soda 
contains 76% of actual 
sodium oxide. 


Specify SOLVAY—the stand- 
ard in SODA since 1881. 
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The Solvay Process Company 
Detroit, Mich. Syracuse, N.Y. 
J WING & EVANS, Inc. 


Hutchinson, Kans. 
Sales De artment 


Sos oe 9 
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S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 
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252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
Sole New England Agents for LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE 
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ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS | 
8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 


United States 





Agents 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTO 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


(Poirrier) 


Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, Fran¢ 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Who Gets The Business? 


Business these days goes to those who 


(3567) 185 








Dyestuffs and Chemicals—Continued 


juiry. The palm oils are firmer artificial silk, it will find extended use 
ith offerings light on spot and for in dyeing mixed fabrics in which the 
| rival. Tallow among the animal animal fibres are to be left clear. 
oducts rules very firm. Lard oil Owing to its complete dischargeability 
moderately active the No. I with hydrosulphite, perfect whites are 
iality quoted $12.00 to $12.50 per obtained, thus making it a satisfactory 
0 Ibs. Distilled red oil is moving ground color for the textile printing 
oderately at 10-10!2c and the sapon- trade. 
ed at 10%-11c per Ib.,. both in “Readily soluble and possessing ex- 
irrels. cellent fastness to sunlight, washing, 
crocking and perspiration, this new 
dye is destined to occupy an important 
position in the list of direct blues for 
cotton and the artificial silks except 
acetyl silk.” 


have the most to offer. 


The mill men who use the 


Wyandotte 
Textile 


_ Dye & Chemical Notes 








Co.'s 


Southern Office Moved 
Southern office of the Quaker City 
hemical Co., 2736-38-40 N. Broad 

' st., Philadelphia, is located at room ] 

1210, the General Bldg., Knoxville, a tra. b aii Phe 

enn., being under the direction of eae ae a ees sp 

! Vm S. McNab. cially for ‘ee pty connection with the 

oo Bristol Co.’s exhibition at the Interna- 


Business Literature 





| 

| 

| hea er 

) Quaker City Chemical 
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BrISTOL’s—IN THE TEXTILE PLANT AID 


Lse of Indigosol O in Printing 
\s sole agents for the United States 
nd Canada for Durand & Huguenin 
S. A., Basle, Switzerland, the Carbic 
olor & Chemical Co., Inc., is sending 
those interested a copy of the 
former company’s new shade card il- 
istrating patterns produced in print 
orks through the use of Indigosol O. 
The booklet contains 42 pages and 

s handsomely ilustrated with samples 
f cloth produced in Continental print 


tional Textile Exposition at Boston. The 
function of the company’s large number 
of recording instruments is described, 
and their part in assisting the manage 
ment of a plant to get just the right pres 
sure, degree of heat, speed of machinery, 
relative humidity, electrical current, etc., 


1S stressed. 


HoMESTEAD VALVES Homestead Valve 
Mig. Co., Homestead, Pa. 

This new catalog of 52 pages will be 

1t interest to those engaged in indus 


tries using water, air, steam, acids, oils, 


Alkalies 


have more to offer the customers than those 


who use the ordinary alkali material. 


vorks. Complete recipes for the ap- 


; , , heavy liquids, oil residue, high hydrau 
plication oft 


Indigosol O to resist jj pressures, etc. The Homestead lin 
styles are given, the following being of valves includes one suitable for al 
neluded: 


For the same cost they obtain a_ better 


Nitrite process; steaming most any condition encountered in 1 


process: white resist. color resists dustrial plants. Several new products 
th vat dvestuffs: and color resists ate described and illustrated, including 
the full round opening valve, the pri 


tected seat globe valve, and the Home 





color, and unimpaired the original tensile 


ith basic dvestuffs. 
* * x 


\dds Yellow T 
Line of Dves Pi RES MONEY _IN Hts FOR You 
: : Charles A. Schieren Co., New York 
I. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co The 
= nnounces placing on the market a 
ew product called Gallopont Yellow 
(Patent applied for). The com- 
pany states that the product is an im- 
rtant addition to their series of the endless belt are pointed out 
short preface, and the remainder of the 
booklet, which is 16 pages in all, is dé 
voted to clear instructions, graphically 
illustrated, as to the method of making 
a belt endless 


strength. 


stead lubricated type valve 


to Gallopont 


cat ake ak reanlii “There is a reason” for the constantly 
leather belt endless is interesting! 


treated in this new booklet issued by the 
manufacturer of “Duxbak” belts, water 
proof cement, ete. The advantages 


increasing use of these products. 


Why not ask us what they can do for vou. 
nillopont colors, and is offered ex- 
‘lusively for the printing trade. It 

elds bright greenish yellows on both 


tton and silk, and possesses the por a 
| | “Wandotte” | 
- | ees 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR PRODUCT | Ox 

FintsHinGc. W. N. Matthews Corp., 

7 . - St. Louis, Mo. 

_| \nnounces New Solantine Blue Matthews’ mechanical painting equip 
= Fh ment is fully described in this catalog. 
A full description is given of the Mat- 
thews Finishing Gun, which has demon 
strated its value in the finishing of a 


tics as the other types in this group. 


| 
| sume fastness features and character- 
| 
i| nt is 3 


The National Aniline & Chemical 
= announces the offering of a new 





feel, a more lofty stock, a brighter, clearer 








called National Solantine Blue ige variety of products. This’ gun 1 che 3. B Ford Company. 
Concerning this dye the com sprays finishing materials on the produc ea ak 
ny writes as follows: increasing the speed of the worker and 
This is a new and important addi- the beauty of the finishing effects 
S tion to the National’s line of Solantine - ‘ : ; 
es, with which a wide range of fast- GoopricH RuprerR Goons FoR THE CHEM Ll | I: ]. h. FOR | » ¢ ae. 
light direct blues may be obtained. IcAL INpustRY. The B. F. Goodrich 
Owing to its excellent solubility Rubber Co., Akron, O. Sole Manufacturers 
level dyeing properties, and é An attractively prepared and illus : : 
' . . & F . e ‘ trated catalog of the company’s rubber VU vandotte. Mich. 
| istance to the action of metals, cele for the chemical industries has : 
y be used in any type of dyeing just been issued. Included in the cata 
| chine. While particularly recom- Jog are several new products, some of 
J nded for application to cotton and which have never before been offered 


ee 
———————— 








Advisory Committee Named for 


Power Show Next December 
\ heal Lor the 
\ ) Owe nd 
A | ie ne . ite ¢ 
6 
( e exp 
( ’ i d 
t ‘ ot me 
pre vho interest 
é h nding o 
r lal oT the men 
I ) Oal ire i ye 
| uultrop, chairman, I[dison 
} luminating Co. of Boston; 
\\ bbott, president the Ameri 
ean > ety of Mechanical [:ngineers ; 
Ho ldams, past-president Ameri 
can Society of Heating and Ventil 
atin nevineer N. A. Carle, vice 
presice ind veneral Manager, 
Pub! Service Production Co 
the esident ot National Klee 
tric oht \ssociation \\ HH 
Dris president at the \mert 
can Society of Heating and Ventil 
ati Ieneineers; Fred Felderman, 
past-national president, National As 
sociation of Stationary Engineers; 
tf. Hirshfield, chief research de 
partn Detroit Edison Co.; O. P 
Hoo hief mechanical engineer, U 
S. Bureau of Mines; L. H. Jenks, 
president, American Society of Re 
frigerating l:ngineers: | B. Katte, 
hiet engineer, electric traction, N. \ 
C. R. R.: Robert T. Kent, chairman, 
professional division committee, A. S 
M. 1 lohn H. Lawrence, Thomas | 


Murray, Inc red R 


Low, past 


president, the American Society of 
Mec nical Iengineet David Moftat 
Mvye msulting engineer; H. B 
Revi chairman, power division, 


A. §& M. | ind Calvin \W 
secre \ > M | 


ol the 


Rice 


Exposition 
red W 
the International Exposi 
ind Central Palace, New 


Roth ind 


Present Army Blanket Specifi- 
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New Publications 


Books reviewed in this celumn 
may be obtained from the Brag- 
don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 


Fourth Ave., New York City. 





vl EDIATI FOR DYESTUFI 
\ ) a B.S AT. i Va 
( \ e 
G ' 
\ 1 ¢ lefinite 
) ce ¢ t 
estu the tang ( 
e intermediates. | the 
ect tin ‘ eed 
‘ 
has been written. Of the 
indre yf intermediate n p 
duced, the author has selected t 
he important ones for discussi 
\ will be readily understood 
od of arrangement whi 
ip together all subjects which are 
sselv related is very difficult to en 
pl nl book of this nature. How 


author has 
} 


adopted al 
irrangement which largely overcomes 


this difficulty, and, by means of cross 


references, the possibility of this de 


} 


+ 
tect may ve said to be practicalls 


eliminated lhe classification adopted 
traces the formation of each interme 
diate 


1 


stage bv stage, from the coal 
tar product which forms its starting 
material 


} 
} 


up the 


The various chapters take 
preparation of the intermedi 
from each = coal 


ites actually made 


tar product. Charts at the beginnings 
of the chapters indicate the numbe1 
and nature of the stages required for 


the preparation of a given intermedi 


‘ 


ate, and the treatment in the text fol 


lows the order shown in the charts 


Phe author indicates in general terms 


ie class or dyestuffs for 
hach ] 


which each intermediate is employed 


1 
tl classes Ol 


and estimates the part plaved by the 


intermediate in each class, including 


its influence on the shade. fastness, 


ind other dyeing properties The 


notes on the applications of the inte1 


mediates are necessarily rather briet 


Cu STRY AN PRACTICE OF FINISH 
IN( (2 vols.) Third Edition, by 
Pere Bean; $18.00. Volume I, 624 


page Volume IT, 396 pages Cloth 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co, New 





The cotton industry, particularly that 
bran ct ted bleac mids fh sh- 
' ' . 
vill more tha vel d 
mm + } * Vis . + 
comy \ \ | vha 
i bee r¢ il | 1 
th n 
\ ic e chem pra I 
\ 1 ( 
S é it } 
. 1 104 ¢ ‘ 
19] thor. ctatec ah 
] ( ee yn tl i 
( to republis 
ounipnenal tas 
t t + - 
S finis 
] bh st i 
‘ ind | 
main li t 1 favorable 
' y aa ] 
irrangeme \ 2 | s Farm 
N tor a ( ind ft the fact 
' ; : . ; 
i e | r | & Nagle Co 
Ne \ \ pl i ( S stantial order 
wn At an « ve pheno wut 
' } 
s undertake 


pre wus one 


( otton 


(hemical 


WORLD 


This edition is not a reprint of the 
The whole work has been 
revised and chapters have 

added, while much new matter has 
«en incorporated in the original chap 


many new 


Stains and faults in gray 


damag 


ioe 
cotton cloth 


ich cause when bleached, 


1, printed and finished, and faults in 


ng, dyeing, printing and finishing 

been dealt with very fully. An 

new chapter dealing with 

hing of cotton goods woven with 
a hetae al 


as been intré 


duced and descrip 


of methods of finishing rayon 


cs and cotton and rayon fabrics 

m what is perhaps the most important 
tribution to the art thus far 

Ihe cond yolume contains an en 

rely new set of actual samples of 


hed patterns, and full working de 
are given with each pattern on the 
pposite page. These patterns and re 


pes form a most valuable feature of 
lhe chapter headings:of Vol. 1 are 
Physical and Chemical Properties of 

Rayon, etc., and the 

Examination of the Various 

lextile Fibres; Water and Purification 

Water for Bleaching; Chemicals 


Linen, 


Used in Bleaching; Bleaching Cotton 

d Linen Piece Goods; Bleaching Cot- 
ton and Rayon Mixed Goods; Bleach- 
ing Cotton Goods with Colored Borders 


ind Worsted 


chinery: 


Selvages; Bleaching Ma- 
Stains and Faults in Gray Cot- 
Cloth Which Cause Later Damage, 
Stains in Bleaching, Printing 
and Finishing; Tests for Detecting 
Fault Substances Used in Finishing; 
Materials for Giving Weight, for 
for Preserving from Mildew; 
Tinting and Filling; Fire- 
proofing, Waterproofing and Rotproof- 
we 


(hapter 


ton 


Dyeing, 


Sottenme 


Colors for 


headings in Vol. II 


are— 
Practical Finishing of Cotton Piece 
Goods, including Machinery; Soft and 
linished Patterns, with a_ description 


of methods and formulas for producing 
the various finishes (61 samples of 
finished cloth including a wide range of 
finishes and many with rayon decora 
tions); Analysis of Finished Cloth. 
“DISTRIBUTION OF TEXTILES ;” 
No. 56 of Bureau of Business Re 
Harvard University, 
bridge, Mass.; 190 Pgs., $3.50 


This 


Bulletin 


search, Cam- 


report contains the results of 
the Bureau’s recent survey of the meth- 
ods of marketing textiles. Among the 
points discussed are the channels of 


cloth; for silk 


and threads; for woolen 


listribution for cotton 


cloth, ribbons, 


ind worsted woven goods; and for rugs 


| 


and carpets; also the size of individual 
by sev 


eral mills, 1921-1925; the size of orders 


1 
rders for cotton cloth received 


placed by 17 large department 


stores 1n 


1924; the sales trends for cotton, wool 
ind silk piece goods and ready-to-wear 
erchandise, 1911-1925; and the total 


estimated market for cotton piece goods 


Petition for 
ceiver 


Permanent Re- 


ty VIE ASS t tit i 
’ tment of m nent 
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bat ( ors s to be he rd he 
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Again Urge Congressional 
Probe of Passaic Strike 
WasHincton, D. C—Congre 
investigation of the Pass 
strike was urged Tuesday by a de 
gation of citizens headed by W 
Vanecek, 
with Senators 
Wheeler action on 
LaFollette resolution which has bee 
pending in the 


sional 


vho discussed the situati 
Borah, LaFollette 
Immediate 


Senate Committee 
Manutacturers for the last six we 
was requested Despite the repress 
tations of the delegation, it is 

expected that the Senate Committ 
will act and it is probable now t 
the next move will be an attempt 
discharge the committee, which 
bring the matter up on the floor 
the Senate. Frank P. Walsh, 
for the strikers, criticized the Depa 
ment of Labor, at Tuesday’s hearit 
asserting that the settlement propos 
by its representatives 
strikers’ right to organize. Vi 
President Johnson, of the Bota: 
Worsted Mills also had a conferet 
with Senator Borah on Tuesday 


cout 


denies t 


Program of Lowell Alumni 


Reunion 
The twenty-seventh annual reun 
of the Lowell Textile School Alu 
Association held today, May 22, 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mas 
has the following program: 
9:00 A. M The 
open for the reception of the a 
10:00 A. M.— Business 
Harold W. Cheney, ’06, president 
10:30 A. M. 


school will 
lun 


meetin: 


Baseball game. | 


Old Timers who think they can p! 
ball. 
12:30 Pp. M.— Buffet lunch. A 


sembly Hall. 
1:30 P. M. 
3:00 P. M. 


-~Entertainment—movie 
Baseball game. 
Lowell Textile School vs. Worcest 

Polytechnic 
6:00 P. M The twenty-sevent 

annual banquet will be served in t! 


Assembly Hall. Harold W. Chen 


president, toastmaster. 


Reappoints Bremen Cotton 
Committee 

WasuiIncton, D. C.—Membet 
the Bremen cotton exchange set 
as a committee of examiners uw 
standards 
reappointed by Secretary 
Jardine. The Bre 
like the 


mittees on other 


thority 


the universal cotton 
been 
\griculture 
examiners’ 


exchanges, ha 


committee. 


under the cotton stand 


agreement, to determine by co 
son with a master set of the star 

] : +5 } nil 
the classification as to grade an 


of cotton involved in anv. di 


| <> Contra 

+ (jall YT ( nstructio1 ( ¢ ( 
vill s ( I erection o i $35 
st pla it Lockhart TI ] 
\ | hive large boilers il 
turbines \ railroad sidetrack has 
erected to supply the plant coal 
erectiot f the plant will enabl 
mills in this and neighboring comn 
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1926 
OBITUARY 
Edward Elsner 


Edward Elsner, superintendent of the 
ibre Development Co., Whitinsville, 
lass., died suddenly the afternoon ot 
May 15, while playing golf at the Wor 
ester (Mass.) Country Club. Mr. Elsner 


yas born in Austria 45 years and 


ago, 


or fifteen years had been engaged in 
the wool importing and manufacturing 
business in this country. For several 


ears after coming to this countr; Mr. 
Elsner represented G. Josephy’s Erben, 
machinery manutacturers, Bielitz, 
Austria, and also made a specialty of 
artificial fibres including — solidonia. 
\Vhen the world war cut off imports he 
engaged in wool manufacturing and 
had been superintendent of the follow 
ing mills: Brickner Woolen Mills Co., 


vool 


Sheboygan Falls, Wis.; Quinapoxet 
(Mass.) Manufacturing Co.; Holden 
(Mass.) Woolen Co.; Olney Woolen 


Mills; Cherry Valley, Mass. He had been 


with the Fibre Development Co. 
since its organization last year. Funeral 
services were conducted from his late 


residence, Worcester, Mass., Tuesday 
George L. Hamilton 


George L. Hamilton, 


associated tor 
many years with the Davis & Furber 
Machine Co., North Andover, Mass., 


died at his home in that town last Satur- 
day at the age of 62 years. While he 
had been in poor health for a long pe 
riod, he had not been obliged to give up 
his business activities aud his death came 
unexpectedly. He was born in Vassalboro, 
Me., and moved to North Andover when 
a young man becoming connected with 
the card clothing department of Davis & 
Furber Machine Co. Later he became 
superintendent of this department, but 
for many he had been associated 
with the company’s sales department, in 
which activities his recognized ability 
and square dealings won him a large cir- 
cle of friends among wool manufactur- 
ers throughout the country. He was a 
member of the Trinitarian Congrega- 
tional Church of North Andover and a 
thirty-second degree Mason, a member 
of Alleppo Temple of Boston. He is 
survived by his widow, two daughters, 
Phillip M., and three brothers 


years 


a son, 


Robert L. Steele 


Robert L. Steele, one of the leading 
textile manufacturers of the South, died 
at his home in Rockingham, N. C., last 
Saturday afternoon from angina pectoris. 
He was 73 years old last March. At 
the time of his death he was president 

the Hannah Pickett Mills of this 
place and of the Pickett Mills of High 
Point, and was building Steele’s Mills. 
He was instrumental in organizing 
Great Falls, Pee Dee and Roberdel Mills, 
and was a director in a number of mills. 
He was also president of the Farmers 
Bank, and conducted large farming oper- 
tions in this section. 


Elbert L. Heacock 


Elbert L. Heacock, prominent glove 
inufacturer of Gloversville, N. Y., died 
his home in that city suddenly. He 
is 72 years old and was a descendant 
one of the oldest families in FuJton 
inty which for years has been proini- 
t in the glove trade. 


Amos Gregson 
\mos Gregson, aged 87, died at his 
ighter’s home at Rock Hill, S. C., 
st week from the infirmities of old age. 
Gregson, was for many vears super- 
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intendent of the Naomi Cotton Mills of 
Randeman, N. C., before he entered the 
ministry. In fact it was while he was 
acting im that 
all his spare time preparing 
the ministry. 


that he studied 


position 


himsel t 


James T. Lord 


Lord, overseer in 





James T 
ing 


the 


the dress 
department of the Saranac Mills of 
American Woolen Co., Blackstone, 
Mass., for the last 26 vears, died at his 
home in that town on May 

tlness of 10 days. He was born in 
Rochdale, England, on July 23, 1852, and 
first New Hampshire when 
he came to this country. He 

ber of the masonic fraternity. 
a brother and two grandsons 


Silk, Cotton, 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 


Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, 


and Novelty 


13, after an Skeins. 


Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? | 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


located in 
was a mem- 


He leaves 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


James Sylvester 
James Sylvester, for more than 30 
vears identified with the silk industry at 
Amsterdam, N. Y., died at his home in 
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Mills 34 years ago and remained with A\ERY 
that firm for several years before taking 
an executive position with the Kayser 
Silk Mills at Sydney and Brooklyn. He 
retired several vears ago. 
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acceaaietnaa = : , Positio’ ante nan 47 years of age, So 
‘ ‘ . Situations W anted : Sater eeseni ee Sie taeeas! caiias and w ae 
Charles Gleiner vercoatings, suitings, ladies dress goods, coffon warp 
: des bots - ioddy filling, ete Good recommendations 
Charles Gleiner, 75 vears old, for many ©. B. 1283, Textile World, Boston, Masa 


vears plant engineer of F. C. Manufacturers who are in need of super- —~ 


Huyck & 


























: . SUPT (COTTON) OR OVERSEER WEAVING 
ee *. r , oe a _ intendents or overseers for any department ~naitios o saa sites are oe 
Sons, Rensselaer, N. Y., died at his home o¢ mitt work may learn of suitable men — |'s!tion ree an SS cee ee 
after an extended illness. He was one upon application by mail or telephone to ¢ Familiar with Draper, Crompton, Whitin and 
- A : Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 Stafford Good references 
ot the oldest employees and had been Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. oO. B. 1284. Textile World. Boston, Mas 
+ cte a » fir since : a] a 
connected with the firm since its removal ——— OVERSEER DYEING IN WLN. OR WST. MILL 
trom Albany to Rensselaer some time SUPT. OR ASST. SUPT. WORSTED YARN MILL T’osition wanted by man 35 vrs. of age American, 
Position wanted by man l yrs of age, English arried Worked on woolen and worsted plece, raw 
ago. iarried Worked on mohalr rayon w %4 Obid., tock tops yarn unions ete Familiar with 
4% bid, % bid % bid and fine il 0 64s KI er-Weldon Delahunty and Fredertck Hunter 
a Familiar with Prince Smith Hall & Stell Saco hines Good recommendations 
— Lowell, and Whitin machines Good references O. B. 1285, Textile World, Beston, Masse 
Ostermoor Appeals I rade 0. B. 1275, Textile World, Boston, Mas — cm Se ee eee 
C sae R F — mai —_ OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING. Position 
38 go SUP COTTON MILI--OVERSEER CARDING wanted by man 50 years of age, American, married. 
-omnission u ing Pd wanted by man 44 yrs. of age, Scotct nar Worked on all kinds of stock made tn woolen milk 
\\ ASHINGTON, LD. ( The Oster- ried Worked on knit goods, fine and coarse tton Familiar with all makes of carda and pe cop 
. : . goods Familiar with all makes irding achines densers Good recommendat tons 
moor Co., mattress manufacturers Of Good recommendations O. B. 1286, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
ry , <* O. B. 1276, Textile World, Boston, Mass - —_ 
New York City, have appealed to the ———— - OVERSEER WOOLEN SPINNING Position 
T . NE iene : 7 ; Sia MECHANIC, DESIGNER OR MILI* MANAGER wanted by man 35 years of age, French. married 
{ >. Circuit Court of Appeals, eC- Ww go MILL. Position wanted by man Worked on suitings and overcoatings. Familiar with 
te : po f . 6 0 vears of age, American rried. Worked on Davis & Furber mules. Good references 
ond Circuit, from an order of the fiyox°*ik, woot cotton and balbriggan for dress goods O. B. 1987, Textile World. Boston, Masa 
Be Rae ti : -ee -dering  *nd__underwear. Familiar with Brinton, Wildman ——— = ———— 
Federal Trade Commission ordering xy cnachinen._ Good recommendations. OVERSEER DYEING, MILL CHEMIST OR DYE- 
— ee y ee! : 3. 1277, Textile orld, Boston 8S STUFF SALESMAN. Position wanted by man 8% 
as c ( 
the firm to cea e and 5 lesist in the eee = : rs. of age, English. Worked on all classea of goods 
future from using the pictorial repre- MULE FIXER. Position wanted by man 30 years in laboratory, and cotton piece in the mill. Familiar 
. se - - of age, French-American ingle Worked on wool with jiggers, pads and continuous machines, tn fae 
sentation of a mattress, part Of mixes, shoddy, cotton, mohair silk, worsteds ull types of dyeing machinery. Good recommenda. 
blankets, suitings and overcoatings Familiar with tions 


which is exposed to show its con- D&F Machines 


Good recommendations O. B. 1288, Textile World, Boston, Mase 
struction. The 


O. B. 1278, Textile World, Boston, Mass - -- a - es 
holds ————— - SUPT. UNDERWEAR MJLL OR OVERSEER 


Commission 


‘ ‘ . fi avepaumren ween 1 ei KNITTING Position wanted by man 49 years of 
EDD osie and Und r : ’, “ 
that the picture 1S deceptive in that ee Papen me Seeacaes age, Gooteh. married —— on union suis and 
t] : attress 1 ee t 1 \ : t] ee i married. Worked on all classes of hosiery and a ie wee woe spun, worsted, cotton, lish 
1e mattress does not have 1€ TeSiI-  inderwear, and familiar with all makes hosiery and maattie . ee ee Tomkins spring, and late 
si Se underwear machines. Good recommendations, needle machines. Good recommendations 
ency depicted. O. B. 1262, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


O. B. 1279, Textile World, Boston, Mass 











The case probably will be carried — ee OVERSKER WEAVIN 7 ‘ILL. DE 
sr s OVERSEER WEAVING IN WOOLEN MILL AVING IN WOOLEN MILL. DE- 








2 - : 3 SIGNER OR SUPT. OF SMALE MILL. Position 
to the U. S. Supreme Court as it In- Position wanted by man 35 years of age, American wanted by man 48 years of age, American, masvied 
. ‘in married. Worked on kerseys, meltons, suitings, bil Worked on cassimeres, plaid back overcoatings, robes. 
volves pictorial advertising methods ard and broad cloths, and other face finish goods etc Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms 
; . . Familiar with Crompton & Knowles and Crompton Good recommendations. 
in general. It was in this case that looms. Good recommendations O. B. 1263, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
C ot us Willi e ieee O. B. 1280, Textile World, Boston, Mass is SEE INSEE OEE Se aS 
ommissioner ham ©. Mlumpnrey, : cea as cee a - a ; OVERSEER WOOLEN FINISHING Position 
: . : ae oe exandadsanian i SUPT. O JOOLEN OR WS EN’S WEAR wanted by man 44 years of age, American, married, 
In a minority opinion, asserted that MILL Position wanted by man 46 7. of age bie en on woolens for men’s wear with cottan warp 
= ; ait aesias y > ; icc} American, married. Worked on woolen and worsted and wool, overcoating of the shoddy grade. Fesiligs 
such an order by the Commission men’s wear suitings and fancy and plain jorerooat with all makes of woolen machinery. Good recom. 
, ae if carrie ite icq] ings, chinchillas, etc Good recommendations mendations 
would lead, if carried to its logical O'R TL Gentlio World. bostan Maan. 


é : O. B. 1264, Textile World, Boston, Mase 
conclusion, to censoring all magazine - 








ea a OVERSEER DYEING OR SECOND HAND. Pos! SUPT. OR FINISHER OF COTTON PIECE 
advertising, because, he insisted, all  tton wanted by man 22 years of age, Canadian, sin- GOODS. Position wanted by man 38 years of 

‘ g, ni sis ’ gle. Worke@ on raw stock and yarn. Familiar with British, married. Worked on plain, printed «a 
advertising contains an element of Vacuum dyeing machines. Klauder Weldon and drills, ducks, twills, sateans Familiar with 

< anes : ordinary warp dyeing machines. Good references makes finishing machinery. Good references 
exaggeration. O. B. 1282, Textile World, Boston, Mass. O. B. 1265, Textile World. Boston, Mass 


Movement of Cotton 





ion $$ 1 
EVIDENCE | 


The total amount of advertising in the 
Clearing House section of Textile World 
is greater than similar advertising in all 
other textile papers combined. 


Will you take advantage of this powerful 
FORCE? 


Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The cotton 
movement from Aug. 1 last to May 
14, as reported by the Department of 
\griculture, was as follows: 


1926 
Bales 
8,994 586 
939.054 


1925 

sales 
8,864,271 
629,834 
9,989 061 
420,119 
14,194,272 


Port receipts 
Port stocks 
Interior receipts 
Interior stocks 
Into sight aoe is 
Northern spinners’ tak- 

ings ; . 
Southern spinners’ tak- 

ings 
World’s visible supply 

of American 
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cotton 3.711.017 2.580.212 








